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Bower Savings Bann. 


128 & 130 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


SS 


Total Deposits, May 1, 1897, + + $58,792,809.36 
Surplus, = «© © «© =» «© © «» « $4,674,195.77 
Total number of Depositors, 115,779. 


An account may be opened in this Bank with a 
deposit of One Dollar. 

After the whole of your deposits amount to Five 
Dollars the account will commence to draw interest, 


beginning on the nearest quarter day afterwards; that _ 


is, either the first of January, April, July or October. 

No more than $500 may be deposited at one time, 
and the whole of one account, including both deposits 
and interest, must never be more than $3,000. 


Deposit what you can spare while your 
earnings are good. Dull times, sickness or 
accidents are sure to come. . 


*%. 


—_—S_— es 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 


ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Ass*t Secretary. 
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A PRIZE OF $200 


iS OFFERED 


FOR THE BEST POEM 


Not exceeding Twenty lines, on Machine Made 
CEYLON AND INDIA TEA. 


Only one prize is offered, but poems found suitable will 
be purchased from competitors. This method is 
considered more likely to give satisfaction 
than a long list of graded awards. 


Poems may be signed with name or with nom de 
plume for identification and must be sent by Mail 
Only previous to Aug. 1, ’97, addressed ‘‘ Ceylon and 
India Tea Prize Poem,” care of Fred. C. Williams, 108 
Fulton St., N. Y., Room 1219, . 

No MSS. will be returned. The award will be made 
by three literary people and announced before Oct. 1st, 
and the poems published in leading papers. 

The following figures or metaphors on the Union of 
Boiling Water with India or Ceylon Tea must be in- 
cluded in the poem: 

1.—A Teaspoonful of Ceylon and India Tea is like a 
maiden’s heart, pure and unsullied. 

2.—The boiling water represents the man. The 
warmth of his love extracts and sets free the strength 
and sweetness of the maiden’s heart and thus assimi- 
lates all her goodness and purity. The water must be 
boiling (carry on the metaphor) or the true essence is 
not extracted. 

3.—The teapot is the altar where the marriage cere- 
mony is- performed; in other words, tive minutes infu- 
sion or ceremony make the two into one life. 

4.—The liquid tea i: the married life, free from bitter- 
ness, wholesome, refreshing, and, two in one, goes forth 
doing good to all; soothing, comforting and invigorating. 

5.—Sugar and cream are like riches and luxmy. To 
many life is incomplete without them, though some 
a that they spoil its fragrance. 

6.—All other teas being soiled by the touch of many 
unclean hands (here metaphor), can only make unhappy 
unions resulting in perve disturbance and repulsion. 


’| PUBLISHER’S PARAGRAPHS. 
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Subscriptions to THz Panny MaGaZzIne cease on the date 
to which they are paid. We cannot carry unpaid sub- 
scriptions upon our books. Please attend to the renewal of 
your subscription without delay. No harm if you anticipate 
its expiration by a few months. 


This magazine is gradually winning over the wary adver- 
tiser. The advertiser always follows the people. He is none 
of your chivalric crusaders, lighting the way with his pocket. 
book. He awaits the arrival of the people in a publication’s 
domain and then he brings his warestothem. He is in this 
number of THz PENNY MaGazineE in as many and varied 

, forms as there are phases in human nature. We take pleasure 
in introducing him, and believe our readers will find him 
original, ingenious and honest. 


The Vacation Contest continues in this number. Mr. J. L. 
Ezekiel, of Richmond, Va., is stillin the lead. . 


Of the Gold Eagle Prize Contests in the April Penny, No. 
1 was won by James C. Goodman, 30 West 64th street, New 
York; Contest No. 3 by Miss Mae McBride, Lansing, Mich., 
and Contest No. 4 by John Radcliffe, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tenms—20c. yearly in advance: 2c.a number. Subscribers may remit 
to us in stamps or silver. Booksellers, News Agents and Postmasters 
receive subscriptions. A commission of 80 per cent., or 6 cents on each 
subscription, is allowed to accredited subscription agents of Tus Pexny 
MaGazine. 

The American News Company, New York, are the general selling agents 
of the magazine for America, and all book stores and news stalls are sup- 
plied by them. Friends will confer a favor by notifying us if their news- 
dealer has not Tux Penny Maaazing. 


To insure insertion, advertisements should reach us before the 20th of the 
preceding month. Advertising rates: $40 a page a month; $20, half page; 
$10, ,uarter page; @5, eighth page, 60 cents an agate line, 70 agate lines 
in a page. 


| From Mercedes, ry (POEM), 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Published Every Month in America and Europe. 


[The contents of Tas Pexny MaGazine are not copyrighted. The pub- 
lishers prefer to be protected by theethics of professional decency. Editors 
are weloome to any article in this number which commends itself to them 
as worthy of wider circulation, upon giving the usual credit.) 
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“The One Great 


We have received such a quantity of letters from 
the readers of this magazine, regarding Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s New Library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature, of which we have spoken so highly in other 
issues, that judging from the interest aroused it will 
be well to answer these inquiries here. 

The chief burden of our readers’ questions is as 
to whether this great Library really achieves its pro- 
fessed object, and does in fact present a valuable, 
entertaining and instructive survey of all the litera- 
ture of all the countries of the world; or whether it is 
not like so many other “‘libraries’”’ that have been put 
forth from time to time, a mere smattering of what 
is good and great. In a word, our readers ask us: 
Shall we buy this library in preference to books? 

We take it there are very few who contemplate the 
piu chase of this Library who do not possess a col- 
ection of books already, and we may therefore un- 
hesitatingly answer, yes. 

We do not mean that Mr. Warner’s Library is an 
entire substitute for books. But for those whose time 
and means are limited, and who cannot afford a large 
investment in books, it does indeed take the place of 
whole libraries of scattered volumes, and puts the 
reader in immediate possession of the best that has 
ever been written in every age and country since 
writing began. 

This is in itself an immense service; but on the 
other hand, for those who care to go beyond, the Li- 
brary is a delightful, illuminative and thoroughly 
trustworthy guide to every province of literature, and 
to every author of fame. The critical and introductory 
studies which preface the sections devoted to the 

reater writers and distinctive literatures—each written 

y the highest living authority upon that particular 
subject—bring us face to face with the real men who 
did the immortal work of the world, enable us to 
enter sympathetically into their lives and their aspira- 
tions, and measure with precision their failures and 
their triumphs. It is then that we read with true 
understanding and profit. 

o, on whatever side it may be viewed, we deem 
that this Library must form a most valuable and al- 
most indispensable addition to any home. 

Distillations of literature are as a rule crude and 
raw enough. But here we have the process converted 
into an art so rare that the right measure of the per- 
formance almost escapes us in the felicity of the 
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Standard Work.” 


result. The plan is so novel, the execution so fine, 
the writers drawn.upon for the splendid series of 
introductory and interpretative essays include so large 
a share of the most famous men of our time, that we 
have here a pieary that is lifted out of comparison 
with any other work. 

It is, in fine, the one great standard in this field, 

We may confidently say to our readers that in 
this Library of the World’s Best Literature they will 
find a real library, and not thirty volumes of dry 
chips hacked out of the masterpieces of literature 
with a journalistic axe. We know, in fact, of no 
other work which meets just the demand voiced in 
Frederic Harrison’s scholarly address, for ‘‘a working 
epitome of what is best and most enduring in the 
literature of the world.” 

Regarding this great work, we have had so man 
inquiries from our subscribers asking us if it is still 
possible to obtain sets from the choice first edition 
that we have again made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers to reserve, exclusively for our subscribers, 50 
sets of those that now remain. 

It is needless to urge the desirability of the first 
edition. Printed from the new, fresh and unworn 
plates, both the text and the engravings stand out 
with a beauty and a clearness of outline. Despite the 
fact that it is the custom of publishers to charge a 
much higher price for their first editions, in order 
to place the Library in a number of the best homes 
of the nation, the publishers of Mr. Warner’s Library 
have actually reduced the price; so that just now it is 
obtainable for about one-half the regular subscription 
price, with the additional privilege of easy monthly 
payments. 

he publishers inform us that our reservation, to- 
gether with those which have been made by other 
leading magazines, entirely exhausts the first edi- 
tion, and that no more can possibly be obtained; so 
that those who wish to take advantage of this fine 
npportunity should write at once, asking for particu- 
lars. .Care should be taken, in sending to Harper’s 
Weekly Club, of 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, through 
which the Library is at present being distributed, to 
‘mention that you are a reader of the Penny Magazine, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding. Our read- 
ers should understand that this is positively the last 
reservation we shall be able to make from the first 
and perfect edition of this superb work. 


Al Vacation Crip Free. 


. THE PENNY MAGAZINE will furnish this summer free trans- 
portation for vacation trips to Niagara Falls, or to Halifax, N.S., 
to its two most popular readers. Ninety per cent. of the circula- 
tion of THE PENNY MAGAZINE at the present time is east of Lake 
_ Erie and north of the Maryland line. Hence, in selecting Niagara 
Falls and Nova Scotia, the Magazine keeps in mind the locality of 
the possibl2 winners and their probable preferences. One is a land 
trip, the other by waterin part. The person receiving the highest 
vote will have the choice of trips, the second highest will have the 
other. Alltransportation charges will be paid by The Penny Com- 
pany. Votes must be sent in upon the coupon printed on this 
page. Write your favorite's name, and then carefully cut out the 
coupon. 
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Trip to Niagara Falls, 
z Vacation Coupon. or to Halifax, N. S., 
The last week in July or the first week in August, 1897. 
For the two most popular readers, men or women, of the PENNY MAGAZINE 


FOR (write name here) .... 20+. @eseaenveveee eaevneove eeeeoeweoeeeoaene 
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Each coupon counts one vote. 


When the ballot has been properly filled out, enclose it, 
or as many as you have, in an envelope and mail to THE 
Penny Macazine Office, Vacation Contest Department. 

This coupon will appear each month for four months, 
April, May, June and July. Contest closes July 10, 1897. 
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In addition to the two winners of this popularity competition, 
each and every person receiving 300 or more 
votes will receive a handsome present of not less 
than $5.00 in value. A list of these additional presents 
will be printed in a future number of THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Every copy of THE PENNY MAGAZINE printed between now 
and July 3d will contain one of these coupons. | 


Che Penny Company, 


150 Nassau $t., New York. 
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LOST VOICE, now sing. 
WAS DEAF, now hear. 
COUL. DN?OT SMELL, now can. 


EYESIGHT BAD, now good. 
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CACTERINE, 


(Or Extract of Mexican Cactus.) 


The Catarrh Cute. 


for any testimonial we 
$100 .00 Rewar publish not genuine. 
New York, April 24, 1897. 

I had catarrh, it affected my throat and bronchial tubes so 
that I could not sing a note naturally. Now, after using but 
one box of ‘* Cacterine,’’ all is restored and ican cheerfully 
recommend this cure. F. Crark, 112 E, 190th 8t., N.Y. 


316 Evergreen Ave., Brooxtyry, N. Y., May 8, 1897. | 


I suffered tor years with catarrh, resulting in deainess and .% 
roaring noises in my head, Have used ‘*Cacterine’’ only a 
few days. My hearing is nearly restored and the noises gone. 


Tnos. B. Conngiy, 

Secretary of 8t. John the Baptist Catholic Benevolent 

Legion, No. 8. 
VaALiey Mitts, Texas, Oct. 19, 1894. 

I have had catarrh ten to fifteen years ; lost sense of smell 
ten years ago. ‘“ Cacterine”’ in two months restored my sense 
of smell. J.B. Dazuty. 

- New York, April 13,1897. 

I suffered with catarrb for ten years and it had extended 
to my eyes, causing inflammation and discharge. All has 
been cured by ‘‘Cacterine ” and I can recommend it heartily. 

JouN Frastgr, 745 Broadway, 
Of LaVake Bretg Millinery Co., Manufacturers and Importers. 


oeesOne Week Free Treatment.... 


to all who call at our Parlors—or sent by mail with 
Pocket Insufflator for $1.25. 


CACTERINE MEDICINE CO. 


5x West r4th St., Opposite Macy’s, New York. 


CHARLES E. HOTALING, 
Real Estate, 
441 Sumner Ave., cor. McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exclusive and entire charge taken of property in Brooklyn. 
Highest references. 


* BEDFORD-STUYVESANT’’ DISTRICT A SPECIALTY. 


The Schermerhorn Bank. 


gf “ZOU live or do business anywhere in the vicinity of Schermerhorn Street and 

Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, visit the attractive quarters of the Schermerhorn 
Deak, in the Warehouse B iding, and see how politely you will be received, and 
how satisfactorily your business will be transacted. The capital ef the Bank is 
@100,000, surplus $80,000. The officers and directors are men of high character and 
demonstrated business capacity. The Bank advances, er leans, money 
on household goods or merchandise in the Breoklym Wareheuse and Ster- 
age Company’s possession, charging the legal rate ef iaterest. 


PICTURE Regilded in Gold Leaf, 20 per cent. off. Send for 12 
age Announcement, all about picture aiming. 
FRAMES WM. 8. BERGEN, 264 Wash’nSt., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, the Capital City, bas 2 repre- 


sentative 
weekly paper. It contains wonderfully entertaining inside infor- 
mation and gossip about the government and polite society. 
Its contributors are clever and never tiresome. 


Che Washington Capital 


Published by HOBART BRooksS 
$2.00 a Year Send for a Sample Copy 


DRUNKARDS “"’sAvep. 


The craving for drink is a disease, 2 marvellous cure for which 
has been discovered called “ Anti-Jag,’”? which makes the inebriate 
lose all taste for strong drink without knowing why, as it can be 
given secretly in tea, coffee, soup and the like. 

If ‘* Anti-Jag’ is not kept by your druggist, send one dollar to 
the Renova Chemical Co., 66 Broadway, New York, and it will 
be sent postpaid, in plain wrapper, with full directions how to 
give secretly. Enformation mailed free. 
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About the Penny Magazine. ; 


“The unique size and brightness of the PENNY 
MAGAZINE makes it especially attractive to American 
women.”—Newspaper Maker. : 


“ Choice thoughts from brilliant minds.”—Chardes- 
ton News and Courier. 


‘¢ Even we of the ‘ wild and wooly west’ appreciate 
your beautiful and happy magazine. The price should 
have an additional cypher.”—-W. R.PHELon, Tropico, 
California. 


‘‘T have just done something I never did before in my 
life: I have read a magazine right through from cover 
to cover. It was the Penny.”—Henay AvsTIn in the 
New York Press. | 

_ “It is small but mighty."—Morristown (N. F.) 
Express. : 

Please let me know when my advertisement expires, 
as I shallrenew. ‘THE PENNY MAGaAzinE has paid me © 
better than any other magazine with one exception.” 
—Mrs. Helen Markoe. 


‘** Since trifles make the sum of human things ’’ send twenty 
cents for your Penny subscription now. 


Back Numbers.—Tue Penny MAGAZINE was started 
in March, 1896. All back numbers are obtainable at 
this office except Number 1, Volume I, March, 1896. 
The other back numbers, from Number 2, Volume I, 
to number 6, Volume II, are for sale, at 5 cents each 
or 50 cents for the eleven numbers. There are onl 

one hundred sets of these back numbers on hand. 
Back numbers of Volume III. can be had at the pub- 
lished price of one penny, or two cents a copy, untik 
the completion of the volume in September, 1897. , 


- Two dimes pay for this Magazine twelve times—one year. 


Girls... 


Are Making Money 


Taking Subscriptions 


Only 20 Cents a Year, 


Why Should Not You 


For Occupation 
During Vacation 
‘consult 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. — 
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Hundreds of 


For the Penny Magazine 


and thousands of boys, 
after school hours, 


by acting as the author- 
ized agents and 


for the Penny Maaa- 
ZINE. Many are earning 
$10 and $12 weekly, and 
any one can make a 
success of it without 
previous experience, 


sells quicker than any 
other publication in the 
world. Its subscrip- 
tion price is 


and itis a favorite with 
the young and old, rich 
and poor alike. 


make money, too? 
Write for credentials 
and full instructions. . 
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ABOUT () row Rye. 
THE BEST WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


THE OLDEST BRAND IN KENTUCKY. 


oS THE ONLY PERSONS THAT 
we BOTTLE OUR 


are MESSRS. H. B. KIRK & CO., who 
have taken every barrel of Rye Whiskey 
‘made by us in the past 24 years. 


W. A. GAINES & CO., 
Um Proprietors of Old Crow and Hermitage 
Distilleries, Frankfort, Ky. 
Jan. 8., 1896. e 


The genuine label is shown in accom- 
|] panying cut; like all meritorious arti- 
|| cles it is counterfeited right and left, 
¢_\\j bottles refilled, etc., therefore caution 
‘| is necessary in buying. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HW. B. KIRK & CO. 


(Established 1858), 


69 FULTON ST. 3122 Brosewey ans 
BICYCLES BELOW COST 


and on installments, if desired. 


STANDARD MAKES. 1897 WHEELS. 
_ GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Call or address: MORTON & COMPANY, 


Room 2009,-150 Nassau St., New York. 


NEWYORK. 
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Superfluous Hair e « e 
Removed. 


I HAVE the true secret for removing hair from the face, neck or 
arms, so that it will never return. I bave treated thonsands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine to sell. I attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


It will cost you nothing to write to me and get full informe- 
tion Ihave many testimonials and I have never yet treated a 
case unsuccessfully. I offer no “ prize’ for a failure, as I accept 
none in case of success. I do not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
me toanother. I keep busy, but not too busy to attend to your 
case personally. Ifyou are annoyed with or know of any friend 
who is troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or arms, 
I will, upon confidential request, send carefully sealed, such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hairs. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Bex 3032NN. NEW YORK CITY, N. V. 


Bicycle 


A Wheel You Can 
Depend Upon. 
For Lightness, Swiftness and 
Strength it is Unsurpassed. 


You can learn all about it 
by addressing 


Hamilton Kenwood Cycle Co. 
203-205-207 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


. ASK FOR 
“PABST” ' 


| Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion... 


There are times 
when the brain draws 
so upon our vitality 

j that we cannot digest 

7 our food, we can get 
nostrength from what 

i weeat, If we let this 
go on, we sow the 
seeds of weakness, 
which will blossom in 
disease, 

You should take 


PABST 


Malt Extract, 
The ‘‘ Best’’ Tonic, 


if you are a brain 

worker, a woman 

with household wor- 

ries and cares, or if 
mH you need physical 
i strength to fight the 
HW battles of life. 
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_ | PERFECTION 
IN BREWING 
IS REACHED 
IN AMERICA 


JUNE, 1897. 
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A NEW WORLD CONQUERED ; OR, THE ANGEL'S 
EXCHANGE, 


Frontispiece. _ 
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“BRIGHAM” AND THE MORMONS. 


COURTENAY ROBB. 


NOTABLE event is to be 
celebrated next month, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
entrance of the Mormons 
into the valley of Utah. 
Even now one of the Salt 
Lake newspapers is print- 
ing daily parallel accounts 

of the daily movements of these remarkable 

pioneers. The celebration will draw together 
sooner or later during its progress almost 
every man, woman and child in the new State. 

Many will be surprised to find that polyg- 
amy, which has made Mormonism at once so. 
attractive to Mormons and so repulsive to 

Gentiles, has almost entirely died out. It is 

against the United States law to practise it at 

all; but some of the older saints have persisted 
in it,secretly, of course, and yet in some cases, 
no doubt, with the knowledge of the United 

States officers. Before the Edmunds law was 

passed polygamy had begun to die a natural 

death, however. Very few of the Mormons 
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were able to afford such a luxury as a plural 
wife, and, besides, the Gentiles did not practise 
polygamy, and that made it unfashionable. 
Joseph Smith, the great original prophet of 
the Mormons, is responsible for the polygam- 
ous Mormon. He had a revelation—and from 
that time, whenever a Mormon prophet has 
wanted to do something very badly, he has 
conveniently had a revelation which has di- 
rected him to do it—of which, with great pres- 
ence of mind, he made a copy; for Mrs. Smith 
got hold of the original and destroyed it. 

The history of this strange sect, starting 
from Western New York under the harangues 
of this fanatical Vermonter, going to Kirtland, 
then building up the wonderful city of Nau- 
voo—twenty thousand souls there were, and 
the town was razed to the ground and left 
like a deserted village—and: finally rendez- 
vousing at Independence for their trip west- 
ward (they hardly knew where, they thought 
to California)—this we have réad about. A deal | 
of romance and glamour has been cast about 
this trip, silly romance and false glamour. 
There were hardships crossing the plains; but 
the track had been beaten out. Others, not- 
ably John C. Fremont, had visited Utah be- 
fore them, and when they reached the valley 
it might seem to anyone, whether he happened 
to be a religious enthusiast or not, the prom- 
ised land. It was marvelously beautiful in its 
mountain vistas, its exhilarating atmosphere, 
its noon-day sun. 

The progress of the Mormons, especially 
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under Brigham Young (who led them across 
the plains), was largely commercial. The 
early prophets played upon the religious en- 
thusiasm of the many, but the strong fabric of 
the Mormon Church was woven by the 
practical men whom Brigham Young drew 
about him and enabled to make money. Ifa 
man seemed likely to prove too ambitious, 
Brigham would make him a delegate to Con- 
gress, or, just as easily, put him in the front at 
home. His own strong hold was his knowl- 
edge of men. So they built up Salt Lake 
City, now a town of 50,000 people, and chiefly, 
too, the new State, with its 250,000 people; so 
they built the Tabernacle, where 15,000 people 
may be seated, and the Temple, begun in 
1853 and completed forty years later at a cost 
of two million dollars. So they have sent all 
over the world Mormon missionaries. So 
they organized wonderfully their ward system, 
by which a certain section is controlled by a 
bishop of the church, above the bishops the 
twelve apostles, and above them the First 
Presidency—three men, Wilford Woodruff, 
ninety-three years old, now the First Presi- 
dent, the grandfather of a hundred grandchil- 
dren; George Q. Cannon, the present political 
and financial leader of the church, and Joseph 
F. Smith, one of the Smiths, which is indeed 
the aristocratic name in Utah. 

There are many traces in Salt Lake City to- 
day of this most remarkable Brigham Young, 
whom, with his followers, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has raved over as if he and they 
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were the equals ot the Pilgrims. These traces 
are not merely those of his fifty-three children 
—though they are not unimportant; for one of 
them, Brigham Young, Jr., is the head of the 
committee which has the pioneers’ celebration 
in charge. One can tell them all, with their 
stout, erect figures and their blond hair. They 
walk and act like Brigham. Any one who 
ever knew “the old man” can always recog- 
nize a son, or a daughter for that matter. And 
this is the more remarkable because this 
greatest of the presidents of the Mormon 
Church had nineteen wives. 

Their story is somewhat familiar, especially 
that of Amelia Folsom (originally said to have 
been a cousin of Mrs. Cleveland), the favorite, 
for whom he built the Amelia Palace. Not 
so familiar, however, the story of Ann Eliza, 
the nineteenth wife, who sued old Brigham 
for divorce. This divorce proposition was 
particularly difficult; for the lawyers, in order 
to get it, had to prove that Ann Eliza had 
really been married to Brigham. Now, the 
Mormons. contended that under their church 
laws the first marriage was the real one (all of 
the other wives being “sealed” to them celes- 
tially). Yet the sealing of the plural wives 
was always accomplished in what was called 
the Endowment House, now a portion of the 
Temple, where one of the First Presidency 
performed the mysterious plural marriage rite. 
It was sought by the prosecution to prove the 
plural marriage of Ann Eliza, but Daniel H. 
Wells, who was one of the Endowment Houce 
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functionaries, would not testity. He was a 
sincere New England man, devoted to the 
church through and through, the most respect- 
able, if not the ablest, of all the Mormon 
leaders, glad to go to jail for his cause. But 
one of the Smiths was not so brave; the evi- 
dence was obtained, the divorce granted. 

Brigham refused to pay the alimony, and he 
was thrust in jail for contempt of court for 
three days, greatly to the anger of the popu- 
lace. Later, when his alimony was not forth- 
coming, many of his goods and chattels were 
sold at public auction in the street. It took 
nerve to be the kind of Gentile to fight the 
Mormons in that way; yet there were men to 
do it. The present and the first Governor of 
Utah, Hon. Heber M. Wells, is a son of ‘old 
Daniel H. Wells, and a son of the Revolution. 
He is a Mormon, but not what is called a 
good Mormon. However, his father’s devo- 
tion helped to make him popular. Mrs. Em- 
meline B. Wells, somewhat known asastrenu- 
ous adherent to the woman suffrage cause, is 
one of the widows of Daniel H. Wells. She 
is not the Governor’s mother, however. Her 
relationship to him is expressed by the term 
“Mormon auntie.” 

Gov. Wells used to be a fine amateur actor, 
the best in Salt Lake, perhaps, and that is say- 
ing a good deal, because Maud Adams (Miss 
Kiscadden) and others very gifted and suc- 
cessful have made their beginnings on the 
buskined stage in this, the heart of Mormon- 
ism. One fine thing about Brigham’s scheme 
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was that he provided a great deal of fun for 
his people. - He erected the Salt Lake theatre, 
where all of the best companies stopped,as they 
crossed the Continent, away back in the 60s. 
He encouraged all the Mormons to dance, 
and would frequently lead the dance himself, 
opening it with prayer personally and closing 
it with a benediction. He always encour- 
.aged the Mormons to sing, and the great 
Mormon choir of five hundred voices still re- 
mains to remind us of one of Brigham’s plans. 

The trail of polygamy is over the new State 
yet. The morals of many of the back country 
people are irregular, and the church, which 
used to control the Territory absolutely, has. 
never yet ceased to interfere in politics when 
it has really had enough at stake. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON AT BELLEVUE. 


BY J. M. WHITMAN. 


a ES, ee was no doubt 

of it. She was dying. At 
the clubs,in card roomsand 
hotel corridors, men men- 
tioned the fact to each 
other; some carelessly, some with slight 
surprise, all with passing interest. 

There was perhaps a sigh from a friend or 

two with an “Ah, well! She was very clever. 
The stage loses a bright woman.” 
_ Yes, it was a pity. The sympathetic public 
heart was moved just far enough to acknowl- 
edge it. Even ladies in their drawing rooms, 
in an undertone that half deprecated the in- 
troduction of the subject, acknowledged it. 
Ladies who had sat night after night under 
the spell of that voice, admiring, envying. 
acknowledged that it was a pity and 
sympathized far enough to wonder if she had 
no friends to take care of her that she should 
die like a pauper in the hospital. 

But if she had had friends they were her 
friends no longer, for there she lay on a cot 
in the charity ward of Bellevue, the queen of 
many a brilliant season, dying in a hospital. 

That clear, white face, painted by a dozen 
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artists, was worn with suffering, yet queenly 
still. - “ven in the pallor of approaching death 
was reflected that pride that had been hers 
through life, yet a weary and disdainful pride 
it seemed to those about her, for she spoke no 
word nor even answered by a look or glance. 

When the priest spoke to her of the here- 
after she seemed as one that did not hear. 
“Her heart is turned to stone, I am afraid,” he 
said. 

The nurse inquired if she had no message 
for her friends. The white, drawn features 
gave no sign. 

The doctor told her, as in duty bound, the 
end was drawing near. Still no answer, and 
the haughty features showed no sign of fear 
or sorrow. “She must be made of marble,” 
said the surgeon as he turned away. 

And so all day she lay in silence, answer- 
ing not, nor giving sign of pain, though 
those about her knew that she was suffering. 

As evening drew on a lady richly dressed 
—one of those whose loving charity passes 
even the walls of hospitals to carry sympathy 
and help—came on the gentle errand of the 
Fruit and Flower Mission to Bellevue. Her 
little child was with her, and as she moved 
about among the cots clung timidly to the 
draperies of her dress. 

“Oh, madam,” said the nurse, appealingly, 
as they stopped beside the actress’s cot, “this 
patient has not spoken all day long, nor even 
shed a tear, and she is dying. Can’t you help 
her?” . 
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Gently the lady took the patient’s hand in 
hers, and very tenderly, her voice trembling 
as she spoke, she pointed out the way the 
Man of Nazareth saves. 

No answering word or sign, the white face 
still unmoved, emotionless. 

The lady turned to go. “I am afraid I can 
do little good,” she said. : 

Suddenly the child, who had been clinging 
to the mother’s skirts, ran up to the bedside, 
and standing on tip toe placed the bunch of 
flowers she carried in the hands of the dying 
woman. 

A startled flush of feelig seemed to pass 
over the pale features; into the eyes there 
came a light not seen before, and the white 
lips trembled a moment, vibrating to some- 
thing like a sob. , 

Slowly the dying woman lifted one hand 
and laid it on the brown curls of the child; 
with the other she vainly tried to raise the 
flowers to her lips—vainly, for her strength 
was passing fast. 

See.” said the nurse, “her heart is touched. 
Now, madam, you can pray.” 

And the mother knelt and prayed and as 
she prayed she thought she heard a feeble, 
quivering voice, with heaven’s gift of music 
in it still, following the familiar words she 
used. 

She finished and in the hush that followed 
the nurse reverently lifted one cald hand from 
the forehead of the child. The other still 
tightly clasped the flowers and she could not 
move them. 
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The light from the setting sun streamed 
in through the lattice of the window and 
touched the faces at that bedside, the faces 
of the nurse, the mother and the child, but 
lingered lovingly upon the marble features of 
the dead. : 

The actress had passed into eternity with a 
softened heart. 


JUST WHERE THOU ART. 


ISABEL DARLING. 


UST where thou art lift up thy voice, 
And sing the song that stirs thy, heart; 
Reach forth thy strong and eager hand 
To lift, to save, just where thou art. 
Just where thou standest light thy lamp, 
’Tis dark to others as to thee; 
Their ways are hedged by unseen thorns, 
Their burdens fret as thine fret thee. 


Out yonder, in the broad, full glare 
Of many lamps, thine own might pale, 
And thy sweet song, amid the roar 
Of many voices, slowly fail; 
While these, thy kindred, wandered on 
Uncheered, unlighted, to the end. 
Near to thy hand thy mission lies. 
Wherever sad hearts need a friend. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN MORALS. 


OCTAVE THANET. 


A NYONE that has reached what are euphe- 

mistically termed the years of discretion 
must have noted how different isthe feminine and 
masculine points of view in morals. To look 
on the two sides of one adjective, honest; an 
honest woman is a woman who keeps herself 
pure; an honest man is a man who can be 
trusted with other people’s money and his 
own word. The honest woman sometimes 
tells lies; the honest man sometimes is false 
to his wife. ‘Certain virtues have come to be 
the necessary furniture of women’s minds; 
certain other virtues have come to belong 
especially to men. 

Consider with what ease women condone 
public offences in their husbands, especially if 
such obliquity makes them prosperous. Wo- 
~ men with all the mediaeval virtues, who would 
go to the stake for their religion, who keep 
their marriage vow immaculately, will .be the 
happy and contented wives of politicians that 
deserve the pillory or financiers that deserve 
the gallows. Now, a virtuous man could not 
be happy with an accomplished robber for his 
wife, no matter how confident he might feel 
that she would outwit the constable! But a 
virtuous woman quiets her conscience by not 
knowing anything about business or by the 
assurance that the newspapers tell lies. 


REVISED VERSION. 


H. C. DU VAL. 


“Labor and sorrow,” sang the Psalmist, when 

A man has passed his three score years and 
ten; 

But when he sang it, possibly the grip 

Or some like ill had made his judgment slip. 

A few days later and he laughed to scorn 

The thought that seventy makes a man for- 
lorn— 

Seventy or eighty, if it comes to that. 

Arouse, my muse, and contradict it flat. 

Gladstone, or Bismarck, pray you look at 
these 

And tell me where the gloom is, if you 
please. 

Think of the pride the Grand Old Man must 
feel 

When Nations pause and at his dictum kneel. 

Did Gravelotte or Sédan bring the joy 

That thrills grim Otto when he checks the 
boy? 

Sing to us, Psalmist, if your name we'd bless, 

Life to the end is filled with happiness. 
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AMERICANS AND THE QUEEN’S 
JUBILEE. . 


JAMES W. CLARKE, A. M. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY, in the name of 

the American people, sent Queen Vic- 
toria congratulations on her  seventy-eighth 
birthday, and has appointed Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid as a Special Ambassador to represent 
this country at her Jubilee celebration. 

Has he truly represented American national 
sentiment in so doing? Do Americans “hon- 
or the Queen?” ; 

In the British sense of the phrase, No. We 
are not royalists. We owe her no loyalty. 
We do not regard her, as the Britishers do, 
with a superstitious veneration that puts her 
at the center of all Anglo-Saxon civilization 
and progress, and ascribes the achievements 
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of sixty marvelous years to her benign in- 
fluence. 

Yet in our own American way, and on 
strictly American grounds, we do “honor the 
Queen.” 

She has been a good woman all the way 
through; therefore a good Queen. We honor 
her as a good woman who has worthily filled 
a great place. She has held before the eyes of 
Britain and all English-speaking people for 
six decades the gracious example of a true 
and loving wife, a fond and devoted mother. 
She has made her palace sweet with the fra- 
grance of all the domestic virtues, and kept 
her Court pure. 

It may be said that millions of other Eng- 
lish and American women have been just as 
good wives and mothers. True, but none of 
them has been Queen of Britain. The sta- 
tion must be considered. The vast influence 
for evil which a bad king or queen can exert 
is proportionate to his or her eminence. Read 
the annals of the Courts of Charles II. and 
George IV., and you can better estimate what 
the reign of Victoria, the good woman, has 
been worth to her people and to all mankind. 

When the highest post of public authority 
and honor in a nation offers a corrupt and 
vicious example, it sends out a broad stream 
of immoral influence through al! classes of 
the people. The levels must needs be flooded 
with whatever the heights send down. The 
valleys are clad with verdure, or clothed with 
ruin. according as the mountains above feed 


them with life-giving water, or shower them 
with the hot lava of death. The Queen, as 
an affectionate and faithful wife and as a duti- 
ful and loving mother, surrounded now in her 
- last days by her fifty descendants—children, 
grandchildren, and great grandchildren, is 
well worthy of our American honor. As the 
most conspicuous womtan of her nation, and 
we might almost say of her time, offering to 
the homes of one hundred and fifty millions of 
English speaking people the powerfully per- 
suasive pattern of a white and blameless life, 
Victoria has been and is a factor of incal- 
culable potency on the side of moral and 
social advancement. 

Anything else for which Americans can af- 
ford to honor her? Yes; there is certainly 
one thing more which we ought never to for-. 
get about Victoria. 

One day in November, 1861, when the Trent 
affair (the seizure of Mason and Slidell by 
Captain Wilkes) was at the crisis point, war 
was very near between Great Britain and the 
United States. Lords Russell and Palmers- 
ton were hot for intervention in favor of 
the Southern Confederacy. They drafted 
despatches to Lord Lyons (then British Min- 
ister at Washington), giving him instructions 
which, if carried out, would have given Lin- 
coln and his cabinet no alternative except to 
fight or make a most humiliating surrender 
and apology. These instructions were un- 
questionably drawn purposely to provoke war. 
But custom compelled them to be sent to 


Windsor for Victoria’s approval. The Prince 
Consort (Albert) read them—it was the last 
public service of his life—and suggested to the | 
Queen that they were too belligerent. The 
Queen agreed with him, and with her own pen 
struck out the offensively threatening language 
of Russell and Palmerston. It was Palmers- 
ton’s own opinion, after it was all over, that 
Victoria’s amendments saved the peace of the 
two great English-speaking nations at that 
time. Victoria then helped Lincoln to save 
the Union. It is in writing of this great act 
that James G. Blaine says of her that she was 
“wiser than her ministers.” 

Oh, yes, there are plenty of good American 
reasons for honoring the Queen. All hail to 
the Grand Old Woman of England, whose 
heart has been always as white as her hair is 
now. She is worth at least one round of 
Jubilee cheers from American throats for her 
spotless womanhood, and one round more, 
with a tiger, for being wise and brave and 
good enough to “call down” her Jingo Minis- 
ters in 1861, and keep their hands off while | 
we were preserving the Union. 
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THE 100 YEARS’ SEARCH. 


JOHN P. LYONS. 


HE sweetest thing in life is 
not the loyal devotion of lov- 
ing friends nor the glad con- 
sciousness of duty well per- 
formed, nor the crown of vic- 
tory after the  battle’s dust 
and din; the sweetest thing in 
life is finding something. 

Your honest farmer finds 
digging potatoes a pretty te- 
dious business, albeit he goes home with full 
carts and the market price of potatoes rules 
high. But let him once get it into his head 
that there’s a teapot full of old coins buried on 
his place, and he digs till he drops. 

Which brings me to the remarkable story 
of Oak Island. 

Oak Island is one of the three hundred and 
sixty odd islands that dot the blue waters of 
beautiful Mahone Bay, and Mahone Bay, by 
the way, lies on the south shore of Nova 
Scotia, about one hundred miles northeast of 
Yarmouth and thirty miles west of Halifax. 
It is not a large island. One can walk its 
greatest diameter in twenty minutes. But it 
is the most notable island in Nova Scotian 
waters, for of all the treasure islands that have 


figured either in fact or fiction, none other 
has been so rent and torn and burrowed and 
dug as Oak Island. 

It came about this wise: Two hundred 
years ago there were a number of people, 
more or less prominent in affairs, who were 
not all that they might have been. Conspicu- 
ous among these was Captain Kidd, the pirate 
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A BIT OF SHORE AT MAHONE RAY. 


bold. In the year 1699 the redoubtable cap- 
tain, after a career of great activity, was de- 
coyed to London, and, much against his will, 
hanged. It was popularly believed that his 
piratical efforts had been largely blessed, and 
that somewhere or other, under the secreting 
sod, he had buried his wealth. 
But where? 


The south shore of Nova Scotia seemed for 
many reasons a highly probable spot, but it 
was not till one hundred years after the Cap- 
tain’s death that his treasure seemed definitely 
located. 
In 1795 three of the farmers living on the 
shores of Mahone Bay started to explore the 
neighboring islands. In the middle of a 
grove they came, to their great astonishment, 
upon a clearing (I am telling the story just 
eas I got it from the oldest inhabitants, who 
had it, in turn, from their own fathers and 
mothers, and they got it straight and unim- 
peachable from the three explorers them- 
selves). In the center of this clearing stood a 
solitary oak. Reach- 
ing the tree they 
found marks upon its 
trunk, and under its 
lowest and _ largest 
branch they found a 
circular hollow. Soon 
they were digging 
with might and main. 
Before night they had 
got down ten feet. 
There they came on a 
layer of thick oak 
planis. 

There were three 
sadly neglected farms 
TO-MORROW, PERHAPS. on the shores of Ma- 


hone Bay from that time on, while the hole 
under the big oak tree grew deeper and 
deeper It soon became evident that they 
were working in a well-defined shaft, about 
twelve feet in diameter, while every ten fect, 
as regular as clockwork, they came on a layer 
of oaken planks. 

But, by one of those singular reversals of 
feeling that overtake an excitable community, 
they knocked off as abruptly as they had be- 
gun, for they suddenly conceived the opinion’ 
that only the devil himself could have dug so 
interminable a hole and then filled it up in 
so peculiar and mathematical a manner. 

But the story had gone abroad, and there 
were others who were willing to brave the 
thing out, devil or no devil. A company was 
formed, and the digging went merrily on 
again. Sixty feet, seventy feet, eighty feet— 
always a layer of oak or of stone every ten. 
feet. At ninety feet they came on a big flat 
stone, with a rude inscription, which, with 
minds aflame for great things, they readily in- 
terpreted to read. ‘ Ten feet below are 2,000,000 
pounds buried.” 

Night came, and they had to stop. Oh, for 
the glad to-morrow and_ those 2,000,000 
pounds! But, alas! in the morning that heroic 
shaft was full of water. 

Then they dug another hole, hard by the 
first, intending to attack the treasury from the 
side or tunnel up underneath, but again the 
water rushed in upon them. . 
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SCENES ABOUT GRAND PRE, NOVA SCOTIA, ‘‘EVANGELINE'’S 
LAND,” TO THE NORTH OF MAHONE BAY. 
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Then they bored down the first shaft, and 
at the depth of one hundred feet the auger 
went through four inches of oak, then twenty- 
two inches of metal, then eight inches of oak, 
another twenty-two inches of metal, and an- 
other four inches of oak (I am still quoting 
the oldest inhabitant). It was as plain as 
daylight. There were two oak chests, each 
twenty-two inches deep, and both full of gold; 
but how to get them! 

After several shafts had been sunk, all of 
which filled with water, when they approached 
the coveted chests, it was discovered that the 
water rose and fell with the tide. They had 
been trying to bale out the Atlantic Ocean! 

Crafty old Captain! He had not only buried 
his boxes a hundred feet deep, but he had dug 
a subterranean channel to let in the waters of 
the bay to guard his treasure. So the thing 
to do was to find the channel and dam it up. 

They have never found the channel, and 
they have never got the gold. But they have 
never given up the search. Company after 
company has been formed and capitalized at 
various sums, the last one at something like 
$60,000, and company after company has con- 
sumed its capital. 

But two chests full of gold! It does not liein 
human nature to let such a possibility as that 
remain long undisturbed. So the memory of 
one disappointment was hardly allowed to 
rest before another set of brave explorers ap- 
peared, ready to dig or die. 
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And they’re still at it. I took a recent out- 
ing along the south shore of Nova Scotia, and 
when near Oak Island I got a boy to row me 
over. There they were, hard at it, trying to 
find the channel that let the water in. 

The traces of former excavations were to 
be seen on every side, and there, in the midst 
of those yawning graves of former hopes, 
were the devoted little band of treasure seek- 
ers, digging away with a zeal undimmed by a 
century of failure. 


NOVA SCOTIAN RELICS OF BRITISH CONQUEST 200 YEARS 
: AGO. 


The only one of the company who did his 
work with a half-heartedness suggestive of 
doubts as to its success was the poor old 
horse that circled so meekly around the wind- 
lass, drawing up the buckets of heavy clay. 

A hundred years of treasure seeking! A 
hundred years of pickaxe and shovel! How 
the grim old pirate must chuckle in his sepul- 
chral sleeves to find that, though dead these 
two hundred years, he is still a person of so 
much moment. 


DE MAL EN PISS. 


CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 


HOW deaf are those who never heard 
The voice of true love calling! 
They sagely doubt the plainest word 
Of joy the all-enthralling. 
With pity warm my heart is stirred 
For sorrow so appalling. 


How dumb are those who cannot speak 
With wisdom born of loving! 

Their weightiest words are dreamy, weak, 
And need a double proving. 

With pity warm for lives so bleak 
My tender heart is moving. 


How blind are those who never see 
Love’s spirit fair and tender! 

They stumble on through vacancy, 
Benighted ’midst life’s splendor. 

To pity warm that this should be 
My heart I do surrender. 


Deaf, dumb and blind! Give pity, thou, 
To all such, 1 entreat you. 

And yet a case, more sad, I vow, 
Right speedily shall meet you: 

Deaf, dumb and blind will I be now, 
For love will ever cheat you! 
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PUZZLES IN PORTRAITURE. 
NO. I.—GENERAL JOHN A. DIX. 


[S there any such thing as identity? Can we 
be sure that we have a true likeness of any 
great man or woman of the past? 

Photography is supposed to be infallibly 
correct, but you have only to study your own 
family album to know that, though the cam- 
era cannot lie, it can and does present you 
with faces of your friends which look at you 
from the card with an expression that is quite 
unfamiliar to you in life. Even the outlines 
of the features seem somehow to differ from 
your observation of them; the whole pose and 
carriage of the head are not as you remember 
them. So you say to yourself, “John must 
have looked like this at the moment this pic- 
ture was taken, but I am sure I never saw him 
look like it before or since.” 

On another page we reproduce four portraits 
of Gen. John A. Dix, who will live in history 
as having said: “If any man hauls down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

The facts that he never said it, and that the 
letter in which he wrote it was never deliv- 
ered, make no difference. He will go down 
to endless generations with that speech on his 

lips. These four portraits differ so widely 
from one another that if a different name were 
placed under each one, and the readers of this 
magazine were assured that they represented 
four distinct persons, they would not think of 
doubting the statement. How, then, are we 
to know which is the true likeness of this 
famous man, who at one time was Governor 
of New York, at another Secretary of the 
Treasury, at another a Major-General of dis- 
tinction in the war for the Union, and later 
on Minister to France? 

Similar studies in portraits will be sub- 
mitted to our readers in future numbers. 


MADAME FRANCIS HIGGINS-GLENERNE., 


SHE wakes and sinks back in that languor- 
ous repose 
When the heart of the world is the heart of a 
rose. 
It grows the more sweet for the sweets it 
diffuses, 
And for all that it gives not an atom it loses. 
She has sighed, and has wept, and her 
dreams were of dying 
When under the ban of the snow she 
was lying— 
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JUNE AT EVENTIDE. 


But a smile for each tear doth she hold in 
her keeping, 
And the voices of praise have awoke her 
from sleeping. 
She wakes—but not wholly she ceaseth from 
dreaming, 
And her heart throbs out wildly its passionate 
theming. 
She smiles, while her lashes with tear drops 
are wet, 
She wakes and she smiles, but she does not 
forget,- 
And she sighs, with a sound like a harp 
o’er the waters, 
And her face is as dusk as Byzantium’s 
daughters’— 
She sighs and she smiles, but the sigh 
cometh after, 
And a-sadness lies under the drift of her 
laughter. 
Like the rift in the lute that Love’s music 
were making 
When the pain of regret is the cause of its 
breaking! 
Though she smiles, and the world is filled 
straightway with gladness, é 
She dreams—and the robin that sang thro’ her 
sadness— 
And the roses that died at her feet by the 
water 
Last year, she’s regretting—Spring’s dusky- 
eyed daughter. 


SAM STEBBINS’ COURTSHIP. 


LURANA W. SHELDON. 


#4] RECKON I had orter git married an’ 

settle down, Maria,” Sam Stebbins said 
suddenly, but with an air of great convic- 
tion, — 

Maria looked up from the peas, she was 
shelling, while a merry twinkle lit her big 

lue eyes. 

* Be yew so wild an’ flighty, Sam, that yew 
need tew be tied tew a woman’s apron 
strings?” she asked, mischievously. 

Sam looked a trifle offended, but he soon - 
recovered his even temper. He had lived on 
the little homestead some thirty-five years, 
was a stalwart pillar of the church, and had 
led the village “singin’ school” for nearly a 
dozen years. It was no wonder Maria smiled 
at his expressed intention of settling down. 

The idea of his marrying was not so strange 
to her, for the simple reason that she had often 
thought about it and wondered, in a sort of 
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disconsolate way, how it would affect her own 
position in the family if Sam were to bring 
a wife into the home. 

And she had always ended (hese reflections 
with a few salt tears, for some way Sam was 
very dear to her—as an adopted brother, of 
course; but now—— 

Sam interrupted her meditations by saying, 
loftily: 

“The woman I’d marry wouldn’t wear no 
apron strings nor aprons neither, Maria! 
She’d have tew be a lady, an’ learn the pian- 
ner, an’ there’d be servants tew dew the work. 
That’s the way tew dew when yew git mar- 
ried,” he finished, with a flourish. 

Maria dropped a handful of pods into the 
wrong pan and gazed earnestly into her 
adopted brother’s face. 

Was it possible that Sam intended to hurt 
her feelings, or had he suddenly taken leave 
of his senses? There was not a married wo- 
man in Joshuatown that played the piano and 
had servants to do her work. Sam must be 
raving mad. She twirled the corner of her 
own gingham apron and waited anxiously for 
the next developments. 

“Yes, Maria: them’s my ideas of matrimony. 
I don’t want no wife of mine soilin’ her pretty 
fingers a tryin’ out lard or—or a shellin’ 
peas,” he ended, sternly. 

Maria felt the earth slipping from beneath 
her feet at this last explosion, but in another 
moment Sam had stalked away, and now she 
had time to think it over. 


—sI— 


She had worn aprons and shelled peas in 
the Stebbins kitchen for many years, but Sam 
had never objected to her labors in any way, 
or even noticed that she was the possessor of 
fingers, so far as she knew. 7 

And yet it seemed that he really was observ- 
ant even to the extent of objecting to these 
things, and then a flash of anger ended her 
reflections. 

She had it now; it was Delia Brown who 
had put these notions into Sam’s cranium. 

Delia was a stranger in the village, with 
money enough to pay her board at Widow 
Jones’ and not have to worry her head of 
lift her finger in the bitter struggle for ex- 
istence. 

The tears that were running now were, per- 
haps, the bitterest that Maria had ever shed, 
for with this first touch of a woman’s jealousy 
there had come the first realization of a 
woman’s love. 

Oh, how she loved him! The kind, consid- 
erate brother she had found in the days of her 
earliest orphanhood! 

Sam said nothing when he entered the 
kitchen again. Maria had nearly finished the 
peas, and when he looked at her she blushed 
furiously. She wondered if he noticed that 
she had been crying. 

That night Delia Brown came over to see 
her—at least, that was the ostensible object 
of the visit. Of course, Sam had to “see her 
home,” and Maria had to take herself severely 
to task to keep from thinking that this was 
the real object of the visit. 
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It was late when Sam returned, but Maria 
was still sitting by the kitchen fire. Mrs. 
Stebbins worked hard all day, and had retired 
early, so Maria was alone when Sam came 
in, ’ 

“Did yew see her safe home, Sam?” she 
asked, and in spite of herself, there was a 
shade of anger in her voice. 

Sem glanced at her sharply, and the 
roguish twinkle shone in his eyes now for 
nearly a moment before he answered. 

“Of course,” he replied finally, and then, 
with a movement that was bashful and yet 
determined, he took his chair from the op- 
posite side of the fireplace and carried it 
around to where Maria was sitting. 

“Don’t yew really think that a woman looks 
better without an apron, Maria?” he ques- 
tioned, rather sheepishly. ‘“They’re more 
togged up, more—more genteel an’ ladylike.”’ 

Maria felt instinctively what was coming, 
but at last she had gotten control of her 
wicked heart, so she smiled bravely as she 
answered him. 

“Yes, Sam. A woman does look better 
without an apron, but if she has work to do 
she must wear one, I suppose.” 

“That’s jest it,” Sam said, gently. ‘“Wim- 
nin’ have tew work tew much—at least, the 
wimmin in Joshuatown do, anyway; but Delia 
Brown says” 

“What does Delia Brown say, Sam?” 

Maria asked the question almost in des- 
peration, for the tears were coming nearer 
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and nearer, and it did not seem as if she could 
keep them back much longer. 

“She says,” Sam answered, slowly, “that if 
a man really loves a woman he won't let 
her work so hard, an’ wear aprons an’ soil her 
fingers, an’ I—I agree with Delia Brown,” he 
added, with astonishing emphasis. 

Maria glanced down at her fingers invol.- 
untarily. They were soft and tapering nat- 
urally, but the nails were stained and the skin 
roughened by hard work; they did not look at 
all like Delia’s. She closed one hand quickly 
and tried to hold it in a fold of her dress, 
- but with a sudden movement Sam bent for- 
ward and covered it completely with his own. 

“Yew have such pretty hands, Maria,” he 
said, softly. “It’s a pity yew have tew work 
so hard an’ stain your soft little fingers.” 

Maria did not look up for the tears had 
reached her lashes now, and she was feeling 
a little bit bewildered. 

“Dew yew know how much money I’ve got, 
Maria?” said Sam, suddenly. ‘Waal, I’ll tell 
yew!” he went on, without allowing her to 
answer. 

“When father died he left everything tew 
ma except that old pastur’ down by the river; 
that was mine—an’ now that the railroad 
wants my property I’ve agreed tew let ‘em 
have it fer ten thousand dollars!” 

His eyes twinkled brighter than ever as he 
put one arm boldly around her. 

“That ll be enough tew pay servants an’ 
buy manicures or whatever them things be 


that Delia Brown uses on her fingers; won't 
it, Maria? An’ yew know yew always did 
want to learn the pianner.” : 

The tears fell like rain just now, but it was 
only an April shower, through which the sun 
of Maria’s happiness was shining brightly. 

“When—when will all this be, Sam?” she 
whispered, bashfully. 

“Just as soon as you will marry -me, little 
sister—an’ yew will marry me, won’t yew, 
Maria?” | : 

For a moment Maria hesitated, but the 
hand Sam was holding only grasped his own 
a little tighter. 

“Yes, Sam,”’ she whispered, softly. “That 
is, if yew think yew really orter marry an 
settle down,” she added, slyly. 


SOUL STRUGGLES, 


EVERETT M’NEIL. 


GEOLOGISTS tell us, that, beneath the cold 
crust of the earth, molten lava glows and 
surges unseen and unheard. Slowly, in places, 
the heat increases, gradually the crust is 
thinned; until, suddenly the red flames leap 
forth, the black smoke rolls upward, the seeth- 
ing lava bursts out—and a volcano is born. 

A soul is like the earth. Under the external 
calniness glow and smolder the fires of pas- 
sion, unseen and unheard; until a rude jar 
shatters the outer crust, when out leap the 
red passion-flames, the hot words rush forth, 
and we shrink back from the most appalling 
of all sights—a soul in eruption. 

We are told by the historian of the great 
Coliseum, of its bloody arena, where, beneath 
the haughty eyes of Rome, fought brutal men 
and blood-thirsty beasts. 


The soul is such an arena. In it more terri- 
ble battles are waged, between the gladiators 
of virtue and vice, than ever dyed with blood 
the sands of the Coliseum. Thepen that would 
depict them must be dipped in the heart’s red 
drops of agony. 

These soul struggles are a necessity. Every 
human being has them. Two antagonistic na- 
tures meet in man—the mortal and the im- 
mortal, the animal and the spiritual. The one 
cherishing things finite, the other aspiring 
after the infinite. The spiritual part of man 
may, at times, be defeated; but it never can 
be completely subjugated. The animal may 
triumph. It may capture all the strongholds 
of the soul, let loose all the demons of de-- 
spair, unchain all the hydras of evil, and fill 
the soul with guilt, even so one would turn 
in despair from its black caverns, and like 
Dante at the gates of the Inferno write over 
it: “All hope abandon.” Yet, deep down 
somewhere, even in such a soul, still strug- 
gles, unquenchable and deathless, a spark of 
divine fire, a germ of spiritual life. 

This warfare begins with life. It ends—it 
may be with death, it may be with eternity. 

*Earth’s truest and bravest heroes 
Fight with an unseen foe, 

And win a victory grander 
Than you or I can know. 

The world little dreams of the battles 
Waged in the silent soul, 

And knows but few of the heroes 
Upon God's honor roll.” 


THE HUDSON RIVER. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Te “5 

QUEEN of all lovely rivers, lustrous queen 

Of flowing waters in our sweet new 

lands, 

Rippling through sunlight to the ocean sands, 
Within a smiling valley, and between 
Romantic shores of silvery summer green; 
Memorial of wild days and savage bands, 
Singing the patient deeds of patriot hands, 
Crooning of golden glorious years foreseen. 


Thy song is wholly of the heart, the lyre 
Of liberty is strung amid thy shades: 
Behold the city of the world’s desire 
Roaring within thy once primeval glades, 
And westward in the twilight’s crimson fire, 
The rocky ramparts of the Palisades! 


II. 


Who has not read the legends of the Rhine? 
Who has not told the sweet and ancient tales 
That cluster round its flowering banks and 
vales? 
The Thames has poet-laureates who entwine 
Its glories with their song; in sparkling wine 
269 2: 


Men toast the Danube and the moon that 
pales 


Its fabled waters; and no telling stales 
The story of the Seine, incarnadine. 


Yet more revered, more beautiful than these, 
More tender in traditions, richer far 

In gentle kinship with the strong and. brave, 
Art thou whose mighty currents never cease 
To chant the hopes of happy hearts that are 
Born of a mother who has freed the slave. 


\ 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


EVERY man really consists of three individ- 
uals—himself as he sees himself, himself as 
others see‘ him, and himself as he really is. 
From the very nature of things no man can 
tell which of this trinity of selves is the best. 
* *« * 


A dainty appetite has been the cause of 
many a man’s success in life. Desire, if 
it be strong enough, will almost always find 
the means for satisfaction. 

* oe x 


Are you one of those men who continually 
tell of all the things they have done for their 
friends? Even so, you might do worse, for 
you might belong to that even greater class 
who continually tell of what they are going 
to do and never do anything. 


They are the most selfish people living who 
will not see how unselfish we ourselves are. 
k * x 


Good judgment largely consists in the abil- 
ity to convince people that you have not made 
a mistake when you really have. 

* ok Ok 


Is it not so that the true poet is he who has 
a thought and clothes it in the most perfect 
dress? And is it not also true that most mod- 
ern writers of verse impress one as having a 
collection of most beautiful garments which 
they hang orf lay figures? / 


* * * 


It’s so hard to be original without breaking 
the law.—Bill Sykes. 
* * + 


Few men gain happiness by trying to be 
humorists. 
x kk” 


One can bake cake in an oven, but steel has 
to be hammered out in a forge. People who 
would keep their sons from the competitions 
of metropolitan struggle might think of this. 
As good old Epictetus said: “Difficulties are 
things that show what men are.” And again, 
even a singed cat in an alley has a better 
chance for life and the pursuit of happiness 
than a well-fed turkey cock in a coop. 


* * * 


To learn to be courteous without being 
compliant, study a bank cashier. 
—fin— 


A keen sense of humor is not a valuable 
quality in business. It keeps a man from 
taking himself seriously in critical situations. 
Seriousness is so often mistaken for sincerity 
that a straight face and a slow brain make 
better commercial equipment than wit and 
alertness. 


FROM MERCEDES, THY WIFE. 


K. R. C. (From the Spantsh.) 
‘TT HROUGH the day, from dawn to sun- 
down, 
Through the twilight after-glow, 
Through the night-time’s stars or shadows, 
Sings my fond heart soft and low— 
Ring the changes tenderly 
For my love, Antonio. 


At the matin’s sweet recalling, 
When the Angelus shall ring. 
At the vespers, primes, each praver-time 
Thy tond heart will sing and sing— 
To my love, Antonio, 
Peace and blessing ever bring. 


At the solemn requiem masses, 
Where is offered sacred dole, 
If my heart’s song cease a moment 
With a fear past my control— 
O, my love, Antonio, 
Jesu Christus keep thy soul. 
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- THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 
The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
| exceed $437,000, 000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Spring Humors, 
Skin Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, 


Facial Blemishes 
cured by 


Skilled Specialists. 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


New York s 127 West 4¥d St. Boston : 11 Winter St. 
Philadelphia: 1806 Walnut St. Chicago : 155 State St. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment of the 
Skin, Scalp and Complexion, Nervous and Blood Diseases, 
Eozema, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Tan, Pimples, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Blackheads, Barber’s 
Itch, Facial Development, etc., ete. Over 3,000 diseases and im- 
perfections of the skin treated by regular registered physicians 
who adapt the treatment to the individual conditions, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream, 


The | grand combination for Softening, Whitening and Beautify- 
ing the Skin; they contain only the best and purést ingredients 
for the Skin and Complexion. A sample cake of Soap or Cream 
with illustrated book on Beauty and Treatment of the Skin for- 
warded by mail on receipt of 10c. in stamps, Address all letters 
f 127 West 42d St., N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

_________... $omeo Information by Mrs. Markoe. 
e _ ‘Ml J here annex a short article that appeared a 
-| an official statement in the United States Healt 
‘|. Reports, published at Washington, Vol. IV., Nu 


22, Page 14. Read itcaretully: 


A Reliable Depilatory. 

In answer to a request from one of our sub- 
scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., our 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
depilxtory treatment and thoroughly tested it. 
The formula and method proved to be consider- 
ne | ably different trom the receipts for other adver- 

tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
- contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
. After one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al- 
though forty-two dsys have elapsed, to this writing, there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner applied a cheapadvertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
crow had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 

We have investizated two hundred of Mrs Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclu-ion that we are satistied that Mrs. 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishes 
' toremove superfiuous har from the face. neck orarms. It con- 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being periectly harmless, and can 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will be Dolighted. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatmentafter you re-, 
ceive it, for mine is 80 different fromf any others that you have seen. 
. Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparations to be used according to the directions 
that I will write tor vou. In addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that while your face willalways 
be kept clear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at noexpense. I aimto treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers. That’s the reason I am 
alwaysso ousy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my . 
office each day and receive such a letter as the tollowing : 


Helen Marcoe: Montcrair N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take pleasure in r2commending your Depilatory 
Treatment .to others, I am a milliner by occupat on and have, 
during the past few mouths, spoken of your treatment to several 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with perfect 
success. As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name ifit will help you. Very sincerely, 

5 Maple Street, MRs. A. J. JENKINS. 


I will be pleased to send important information privately to any 
Jady reader of Penny Magazine who writes to me for it. Addregs 


MRS. HELEN PMARKOE, Box 3032NN NEW YORK,N. Y. , 


TARE THE 


Dorwich = Line 


Inside Route via Yew London 


NEW YORK to BOSTON, 


Worcester, Gardner, Winchendon, Lowell, 
Mass., 


Keene, Nashua, Manchester, Concord, 
Rochester, N. H., Portland, 
Bangor, Me., 


AND -— 
Points North and East. 
| SITY OF LOWELL h 
Steamers: CITY OF WORCESTER Commission 


Leave Pier 40, North River, 5:30 p.m., 
Weekdays Only. — 


Staterooms, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Cabin Berths Free. 


Fine Cuisine and Service. 
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e hen you have tried all 
other ‘‘removers,” use mine. Only one 
sure way totake hair off face, neck, arms, 
etc., so they never return, dissolve the 
roots. Helen Markoe’s Depilatory 
2 will doit, nothing else will, ench se- 
cret. Write forinformation that willmake 
ee you happy, sent sealed in plain envelope, 


4 ree. My personal attention given you. 
Mre, ELEN iL MARKOR, 
“AN Box 3032, New Work City, N. ¥. 
We will send postpaid to any 
Re ad C arefully address a handsome suit of 
* boys’ clothes (sizes from 4 
to 14), cut and made latest style, fine quality of goods; retail price 
in any store $3. You can’t buy them for less; one year’s subscrip- 
tion to a popular monthly magazine, beautifully illustrated, inter- 
esting stories for old and young, valuable receipts for the house- 
wife, a $500 insurance policy with $5.00 weekly benefit in old reli- 
ablecompany. All sent as above stated on receipt of $2.69 (send 
size of suit desired when ordering} be. 
This is just as represented. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Special inducements to agents. 


THE COLEMAN SUPPLY CO., 25 East 14th St., New York. 


PERFECT GENEALOGICAL 
FAMILY CHART. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


A complete family chart, showing your direct descent. Send 
name, address and twenty cents to 


CHARLES 0. BASS, 132 Nassau St., New York City. 


$12. 80) Will Buy a Clock 


With a Perfcct Automatic 
Jt Calendar, in a neat case, with a 
J good 8 day movement. 
Send for our Catalogue No. 5597 and learn all about it. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept. 25. 49 Dey St., N. Y. City. 


THE FAC- o-7-.\ — i Os sw mwAw IS ON 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


SIGNATURE Dt SE ex EVERY 
OF C fra 4247, "Lg Pin) WRAPPER. 


‘ 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, Purifies as well as Beautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 
Moth Patches, Rash and Skin 
diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, ‘and defies detection. It 
hasstood the test of 48 years,and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sureitis properly made Accept 
no counterfeit of similar name. 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘Ag 

you ladies will use them, I re- 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful ofall the Skin 
preparations.’’ For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers inthe U.S., ret 


THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT, 


AGENTS WANTED, BOTH SEX. 
Goods sent to reliable persons to be paid 
for after selling. W. H. Palmer, Glas- 
go. Conn., has sold 1,000 Belts, and as en 
as 20 in one day. The electricity from t 
batteries will turn a needle through your 
table or hand. No one but what can 


wear them. Cures Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Disease, Weak 
and Lame Back and other diseases. Prevents Cold Feet and tak- 
ing Cold. Gives a comfortable glow of warmth all over the body, 
ich shows that itis acting on the circulation. For advertising 
purposes we will give one Belt Free of any Cost to one person in 
eac saath etnies cs Stenosis . co. De 32, eens N.J. 


' WILL DEED 300 LOTS, 


finely located, in a beautiful New York suburb having 50 
stores, 8 churches, Every city improvement, 12 trains 
daily, located on River and Bay. On Long Island, to 
the first 300 \people answering this advertisement for 
simply cost of making deed ; 55,000 tickets sold at depot last 
year ; full Particulars by mail. Address, 


C. M. Russell, President, 
123 Liberty Street, New York 


hi P. Si Ww shi fc D. C. N tt : 
PATENTS Thos. a impeon., Washington, er 


Write for Inventors’ Guide. _ 
THE FAC- O77, Gi @s54 


SIMILE 
SIGNATURE 
OF 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


New Mt. Pleasant House. 
OPENS JULY 3. 


oeeEhe ease with which it is reached, its “re 
water, pure air and great elevation, giving tmmediate 
velicf in cases of hay fever, make it peculiarly desirable 
as a health resort, 

eethe table and music of the house and its 
luxurious appointments are notable features, and com- 
mend it to the attention of those who wish the best. 


THE FAMOUS DRIVES 


of the White Mountains are all tributary to Mount 
Pleasant, 


BOATS AND CANOES 
on the trout pond. 
PLANK WALKS 
to commanding points of view, and 
FOREST TRAILS 
| to mountain peaks. 


TROUT FISHING 
in the Wild Ammonoosuc and tributary streams, 
TENNIS COURTS and 
BOWLING ALLEYS, 
FINE GOLRP COURSE, 
BASE BALL DIAMOND, 
ARCHERY RANGE and 
CROQUET GROUND, 
PRETTY BICYCLE ROUTES. 
Through parlor cars from New York to hotel grounds, 
Post and telegraph offices in the hote. 


For illustrated booklets, room plans and White 
Mountain maps write to 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers, 


3 Park Place, New York, or 
Mt. Pleasant House, N. H. 
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Dust Proof 
Bearings. 

The oil stays in, 
the dirt stays out. 
The design of the 
new Columbia is 
as distinctive and 
unique as the ma- 
terials that enter 
into its construction. |{ 
Five per cent nickel 
steel tubing. We 
control entire output 
this year. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Art cat. free from dealers. By 

mail for one two ccnt stamp. 


“THARITORDS. $60, $55. 
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, $50, $45.” 
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Niagara : 
Bicycles. 


NONE BETTER. 
FULLY GUARANTEED, = 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Correspondence invited, 


BUFFALO WHEEL CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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? acycle crank-hanger has from: 20 to Ps oe 4 
mt SO per-eent less pressure on the FREE r 
Ne 


my = "P1000. in-cash 

Mwill be paid to the first one who 
ican demonstrate that the above - 
assertion is not a-fact. Mo 

picucle considered without the 
consent of the maker. «All 
Jinfringements barred. 
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Tothe Adverti Debartment, : 
Miami Cycle ¥, Co. Mi Ohio. 
Please send me inlormation 
. Narrow-tread and 
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RESPREEES EATER SEETET SETS ESE) 


WHY YOU WANT 


The 
rie 
Bicycle 


It has the best seamless tubing. 

It has detachable sprockets, both front and rear. 

Its fork crown has never been known to bend 
or break. 

It has all the modern equipment, including 
best tires. 

Its cranks are square, exceedingly strong and 
reliable. 

Its price is within the reach of all, $75. 


DZ 


You can get no better 
wheel at any price. 


Send for Catalogue. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO.,, 
Idlewood, N. Y. 
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“Watch 
The Bicycle 
the “<that Leads. 
| 9? 
Zenith 
Perfect in Construction. 


Beautiful in Appearance. 


Most Durable in 
Weariag Qualities. 


CATALOGUES 


‘ZENITH CYCLE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
010+0+0101010+61061010+600 00000 
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Che Price 
Of this Magazine ts 2 cents per 
copy. 


Che Fare 
On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 

Che Penny Magazine 
Is unique am American Peri- 
odiak 


Che Rew York Central 
Is unique among American rail- 
roads. 


Che Penny Magazine 
| Is noted for its charming stories. 
Che New York Central 
Is noted for its charming scenery. 
Che Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published, 


Che New York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation, 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, 
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‘“America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 
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j tom Maker ~- 
* to User 


Singer Sewing Machines 
cannot be obtained 
through department 
stores or merchandise 
dealers; they are delivered direct- 
ly from maker to user only 
through our own employees. 
_ They are offered to the public on their intrinsic merits as 
the best device obtainable for family sewing. , 


CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? CERTAINLY. 
Deliver it at your door, In our own wagon, 
upon application to any of our offices, located 
in every city In the world. 


Either Lock Stitch or 
Chain Stitch. 
Any Style of Cabinet- 
Work. 

ve 
Sold for cash 
or leased. 


et 4 


Singer Sewing Machines are sold only by 


THE SINGER M’F’G CO. 


$1000 Free to You 


A Contest of Skill and Education 
by a Responsible Magazine. 


We wish to introduce “ THE Homes VISITOR” into 20,000 new 
‘homes and will spend above amount in doing so. Name the States 
‘ that the following Nicknames have been given : 


1. The Lone Star State. 6. The Keystone State. 


2. The Creole State. 7. The Empire State 
3. The Old Bay State. 8 The Buckeye State. 
4 The Golden State. 9g. The Flowery State. 


5. The Mormon State. 


; H To nearest correct answer $100; 2d, $50; 3d’ 
Premiums 920.35 pits sth dps Othe feos rahe Be bth aa: 9th 
& dite $6. To next 15, $5 each. To next one hundred answers 
-$1 each, 

Besides every contestant_who sends in three or more correct 
.states will receive Free our Ladies’ Work Basket Companion Set, 
‘containing darning, wool, yarn and carpet instruments, and five 
doz. steel needles that cannot be purchased for less than 50 cents 
and which makes a desirable present to any woman. Al] solutions 
will be judged according to distance of contestant so as to show 
no partiality. It will be necessary for each contestant to send 2 
-cents for 6 months’ subscription. ‘No solution will be recor 
unless amount is enc'osed in same letter. Names of successful 
‘contestants will be given in “Homer VIsIToR,” and premiums 
‘will be fairly awarded. Send your answer now. If you have tried 
‘in other contests without reward, you may be successful this time. 
We refer to any bank in Philadelphia as to our reliability and 
‘reputation. Address letter to 


‘Home Visitor’ Publishing Co. 
1813 N. 16th St., = Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Old Nurse for Children. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syror for children teething should 
-always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the best 

remedy for diarrhea, 


W A TE A Who can think of some simple 

a e. thing to patent? Protect your 
‘ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write J OHN WEDDERBURN 
& CO., Dept. J. 3, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C., for their 


=$1,800 prize offer and list of 1,000 inventions wanted. 
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THE OLD STORY 
OF LOVE AND LIFE, 


As Told in the New Book, * Complete 
Manhood.” 


Thousands of happy men pronounce this werk 
the means of their physical salvation. 

It gives the latest scientific facts concerning mar- 
riage. 

It describes the only known method of attaining 
fullest natural manly vigor. 

It points out Home Treatment for all excesses and 
| physical disbarments. 

It shows how to cure nervousness, hopelessness, 
despondency. 

There’s more real benefit to be had from it than 
from a course in the study of medicine. 

A despairing man who secured this book soon 
after wrote ; 

‘‘ If you dumped a cart load of gold at my feet it 
would not bring such gladness into my life as your 
method has done.” 

One copy of ‘*COMPLETE MANHOOD AND 
HOW TO ATTAIN IT” sent free, in plain wrapper, 
sealed securely, to the address of any sincere in- 
quirer, (by the Erie Medical Company, 66 Niagara 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Readers sending for this book will not receive 
Collect on Delivery Express packages, nor be other- 
j wise imposed upon. Mention this paper. 


‘ 
wy (GPARKLING KOLAFRA) 
.»»FOR THIKST... 


A light drink with special thirst-quenching 
and fatigue-killing properties. 
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pa of rc Doctor Copeland’s second book of Mono-. 4 & 

oq graphs is now in circulation, It contains in = 

S go condensed form the famous physician’s Mono- 4 

H ea $ graphs on the Stomach, the Liver and the Skin; A 

a pal ~ also a descriptive article, entitled “Why the ) 

° 23 3 Treatment Cures,” which is a sequel to the “< 

qa =¥ ~ article entitled ‘‘ The Treatment That Cures,”’ 

Bes 2 4 in the first book. Thissecond book of Mono- 

Hoy sg graphs, as well as his first book. his Monograph 

eT ee on Deatness,and his famoussymptom questions, — 

Aza°% may be obtained free upon ap lication to the 

ss 28 2 office either in person or by writing. 

OES 

HZ Consultation Free. 

© 


« Che Copeland 
Medical Tustiture, 


Offices: 79 Fifth Avenue, 
Bet, 15th and 16th Sts., 


and 315 Madison Avenues 
Cor. 42d St, 
<a___NEW YORK. 


Doctors W. H. Copeland, 
E. E. Gardner, 
Hunter St. John. 


Office Hours:—Daily, 9 A. M. to8 P, M. 
Sundays, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 
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“A penny for yourthoughts.”*”  & 
Here for your penny 
Are our thoughts, 
The thoughts of many: 
Not great, not new, 
. Butin euch different dress 7 
\) Thatthey may meet, perhaps, 2 (‘i Ixb): 
e the less. 3 
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THE vy PENNY » COMPANY, 150 Nassau St, New York 


COPYRIGHT bae7z- BY TOO) CENNY COMPANY 
; Cc 
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FROM 
THE BEQUEST OF 
LYEXT JANSEN WENBELL. 
Selninieleinlnbebeleleleieiniidelninivielninten 


Hundreds of 
Girls. ee and thousands of boys, 
after school hours, 


Are Making Money by acting as the author- 
ized agents and 


fecferts 


Taking Subscriptions for the Penny Maaa- 
zing. Many are earning 


$10 and $12 weekly, and 
any one can make a 
success of it without 
previous experience, 

For the Penny Magazine 
sells quicker than any 
other publication in the 
world. Its subscrip- 
tion price is. 
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Only 20 Cents a Year, 
and itis a favorite with 
the young and old, rich « 
and poor alike. 


make money, too? 
Write for credentials 


Why Should Not You 


and full instructions. 


For Occupation 
During Vacation 
consult 


THE PENNY COPIPANY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Back Numbers.—THE PENNY MAGAZINE was 
started in March, 1896. All back numbers are 
obtainable at this office except Number 1, Volume 
I., March, 1896. The other back numbers, from 
Number 2, Volume I., to number 6, Volume II., 
are for sale, at 5 cents each or 50 cents for the 
‘eleven numbers. There are only one hundred sets 
of these back numbers on hand. Back numbers 
of Volume III. can be had at the published price 
of one penny, or two cents a copy, until the com- 
pletion of the volume in September, 1897. 

Gold Eagle Contests.—The Gold Eagle con- 
tests aniwunced in the April number have been a 
brilliant success. The results of contests num- 
bered 1, 3 and 4 will be given in THE PENNY 
MAGAZINE for June, as announced. The winner 
of contest numbered 2, in which a Gold Eagle was 
offered for the best estimate as to the number of 
advertisements to be printed in the May number, 
is FREDERICK MANSFIELD, 210 West 42d Street, 
New York City, whose estimate was exactly right— 
thirty-nine. 

Vacation Contest.—On the other side of 
this leaf, friends of the contestants for our free 
vacation trips will find the voting coupon. The con- 
test already has enlisted half a hundred contestants. 
The leader at the present writing is Mr. J. L. 
EZEKIEL, of Richmond, Va., who has 108 votes 
to his credit. Voting coupons will be printed in the 
June and July numbers of THz PENNY MaGazINnE. 


CASTORTA isos 


EVERY 


BarlV Pei 07.70% “RAPPER, 


A Vacation Crip Free. 


Tur PENNY MAGAZINE Will furnish this summer free trans- 
portation for vacation trips to Niagara Falls, or to Halifax, N.S., 
to its two most popular readers. Ninety per cent. of the circula- 
tion of THE PENNY MAGAZINE at the present time is east of Lake 
Erie and north of the Maryland line. Hence, in selecting Niagara 
Falls and Nova Scotia, the Magazine keeps in mind the locality of 
the possible winners and their probable preferences. One is a land 
trip, the other by waterin part. The person receiving the highest 
vote will have the choice of trips, the second highest will have the 
other. Alltransportation charges will be paid by The Penny Com- 
pany. Votes must be sent in upon the coupcn printed on this 
page. Write your favorite's name, and then carefully cut out the 
coupon. 
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Each coupon counts one vote. 


When the ballot has been properly filled out, enclose it, 
or as many as you have, in an euvelope and mail to THE 
Penny Macazine Office, Vacation Contest Department. 

This coupon will appear each month for four months, 
April, May, June and July. Contest closes July 10, 1897. 
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In addition to the two winners of this popularity competition, 
each and every person receiving 300 or more 
votes will receive a handsome present of not less 
than $5.00 in value. A list of these additional presents 
will be printed in a future number of THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Every copy of TH& PENNY MAGAZINE printed between now 
and July 3d will contain one of these coupons. 


Che Penny Zompany, 


150 Rassau $t., Rew York. 


Pritt 7 
| Trip to Niagara Falls, 

¥ Vacation Coupon. or to Halifax, N. S., 

+ The fast week in July or the first week in August, 1897. 

: < For the two most popular readers, men or women, of the PENNY MAGAZINE. ci 

* FOR (sortie name here) ..ccceccecccccsccccccscccececcocessees : 
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CONTENTS—May, 1897. 


FRONTISPIECE, - - - - - - - - 46 
READING THE STARS, - Frank H. Norton $7 
TO-DAY (Poem), - - Ella Wheeler Wilcox 27 


ON WHOM REVENGED? 
Clement M. Hammond, - - - - 


A VISION (Poem),:-.- - Charles P. Nettleton 
A BIOGRAPHY, - -_ Alex. H. Laidlaw, Jr. 
MY LADY’S SIDECOMB (Poem),- - - - 
WHEN WAR SHALL CEASE, - Walter Besan 
THE BRIDE OF ‘THE MORNING (Poem), - 
STORIES WITHOUT WORDS: 

: The Serenade, - - 


5 
; 
: 


NOCTURNE, - - Claude Fayette Bragdon 
LA NEGLIGEE (Poem) 
| Madame Francis Higgins-Glenerne, - 
PERICLES, - - - - - - - J.Lovering 
NOTES ON LONGEVITY. Sheppard Homans, 
AN ORPHAN’S RETORT, - Louis F. Stalfings 
THE CRUCIBLE, - = = = = = = 


The contents of this Magazine are covered by the general copyright and articles 
must not be reprinted without permission. 
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TWENTY CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
TERMS { Two CEnTs A Copy. 

TO NEWSDEALERS.—The price of the Penny Macazine to the 
trade is $1.40 a hundred. The Penny Macazine is fully re- 
turnable. The American News Company, of New York, has 
been appointed the general selling agent of the Magazine and 
the trade throughout the United States and Canada is supplied 
by that company and its branches. 


FRIENDS of the Penny Macazixe will confer a favor by sending 
to this office the name and address of any newsdealer from 
whom they cannot obtain this Magazine. It should be on 
every news standin America. 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, May 9, 1896 


5,242.50 a. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in KLNTHUSIASTIC ? 

_Do not use any letter more times than it appears in the word. 
Use no language except English. Words spelled alike, but 
with different meaning, can be used but once. Use any dic- 
tionary. Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a legiti- 
mate word will be allowed. Workit outinthis manner.  E, 
Eac, East. Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, Nets, Tat, Sat, Set, Hat, Hats, 
etc. Use these words in your list. 

The publishers of Woman’s WorLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
Monru_y will give the following presents absolutely tree to 
those making the largest lists: 


Here are the 1000 PRIZES: 

1 Beautiful Rosewood Upright Wing Piano....... $700.00 
1 Set Century Dictionary, 10 Vols., Half Morocco 130.00 
1 Worcester Bicycle, High Grade,'97 Model, Ladies’ 


or Gentlemen’s .............- escesccsccccess 125.00 

1 Monarch Bicycle, High Grade,’97 Model, Ladies’ 
or Gentlemen’s............. SERS TREE ee 100.00 

1 White Bicycle, High Grade, °97 Model, Ladies’ 
or Gentlemen’s. sa tarciiaritewn assseseeae {300,00 

1 Racycle, High Grade, ’'97 Model, Ladies’ or Gen- 
TIOM ONS. i. ccniainsedeig due isthe nasheed sees ecees 100.00 
1 Set Standard Dictionary, 2 Vols.......... coscoce 26,010 
1 Webster's Dictionary, latest edition...... coccsccce 1050 
100 Cash Prizes, $5 each........-. cveccceccaccccocceve 500.00 
100“ “ Bh. 8 hac cine¥e0006s 00-sesnensesas deg, 400,00 
100 “ ‘ SO Fo sricccaacanee sey ees A icueeld deed 800.00 

100 Dress Patterns, Organdies, 12 yards eacl\, $5 per 
MELOTO 4 wieawseraee. 0. Geekun, Sash .. - §00.00 

300 Dress Patterns, Grenadines, 12 yards each, $5 per 
COUC) y | ey ene eee Smee eee er Te waveeus 1,500.00 
167 Kombi Cameras. value $3 each.............. ecee » 691,00 
125 Cash Prizes of $2 each... .......... 2. cee co ceee ween 20000 
1,000 Prizes. Value, $5,242.50 


Why we give the Rewards.—It is done to attract attention 
to Woman’s WoRLD AND JgNNESS MILLER Monthy, a beauti- 
ful, practical magazine for women and the home; edited by 

. B. A. Whitney. assisted by Dinah Sturgis, Sally Van 
Rensselaer, Helen Whitney Clark,and others; 36 pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated with original matter by the ablestartists and 
writers inv literature; three great serial stories always running. 
Yearly subscription price, $1.00, 


The reputation of men of sterling 
ed perl Rath lly sitar integrity and one of the oldest and 
AWARD THe PRIZES| Dest ladies’ publications in the coun- 

try is staked on the honesty of this 
roposition. The men who will decide who win the prizes are 
own to everybody throughout the world, whose ability, 


The publishers of the Penny Macazine are acquainted with 
and know that they will 


GIVEN AWAY Fer 25 cents. 


worth and integrity are unquestioned. ‘the Board of Award 
is Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D.D., author, scholar and divine; 
ttoratio Alger, Jr..an author whose name needs no comment, 
and John Habberton, equally celebrated. Every person who 
enters into the contest for one of the prizes cam rest assured 
that they will get just and impartial treatment. 

Every prize in the above scheaule iq standard value and is 
now in our office and paid for, ready for delivery as soon as 
the judges decide the winners. ; 

The person sending us the largest list of 


HUW TO GET] words spelled from the letters in “ Enthusias- 
A PRIZE. tic’’ will be awarded the Beautiful Upr ght 
Wing Piano, valued at $700 00. The person 


sending the second largest list, 1 set of Century Dictionary, 10 
vols.,with handsome Oak Stand. The third largest list, 1 Wor- 
cester Bicycle; the fourth, 1 Monarch Bicycle; the fifth, 1 
White Bicycle; the sixth, 1 Racycle; the seventh, 1 set Stan- 
dard Dictionary (2 vols.) ; the eighth,1 Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. latest edition. The next 100 largest li-ts. $5.00 
each, and the next 100 largest lists, $4.00 each, and the next 
100 largest lists, $3.00 each; the next 100 largest lists, a 12-yard 
Organdie Dress Pattern, worth $5.00 each; the next 300 larg- 
est lists, a 12-yard Grenadine Dress Pattern, worth $5.00 each: 
the next 167, each 1 Kombi Camera, $3.00 each; the next 125 
largest lists, $2.00 each. 
hese prizes will be given free and without consideration. 
To compete for a prize you must send 25 cents in silver or 
stamrs, and for that 25 cents we will send Womax’s WortLp 
AND JRNNESS MILLER MoxNtTHLY three months. It is a most 
fascinating study to make up the list of words and a source of 
pride to have won ina contest of this kind. This contest will 
close July 19. No one will be allowed to compete for a prize 
unless they have paid 25 cents for a three months’ sut:scription. 
There are 1,000 prizes, They will be fairly and iat A 
awarded by the judges above named. These prizes are all 
exactly as revresented and have an actual value of over five 
thousand dollars, and every prize WILL BE GIVEN AWAY, 
The names of the winners—and your name can be one of them 
if you try—will appear in the next number of our great pret 
after the awards are made. THERE WILL BE 1,000 WHO 
WILL WIN. Isn’t it worth your while to try for the Piano or 
one of the Wheels, or the splendid Dictionaries, or one of the 
other premiums? In subscribing for our paper you knowthat 
you will get fair and honorable treatment. Send 25 cents to- 
day tor a THREE months’ subscription. An opportunity like 
this will not occur again. Donot missit. Remit in stampeor 
silver, money or.ier or registered letter. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 
Dept. No. 131. 22, 24, 26 No. William St., N.Y, 
N.B.—If you prefer full rules and regulations send 35 cents NO WW for three 
months’ subscription and we will send you full Instructions and a coupon of 
Free Entry for your list when completed. 
References—Any commercial agency.any newspaper in the United States, 
or ask your New York friend to call and see us. 


the publishers of Woman’s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, 
doexactly as they agree, 


“A PROFESSOR OF BOOKS.”- Emerson. 


In glancing through one of the early volumes of 
Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,” we met, in the Emerson section, an ex- 
tract from one of the sage’s fine pages that ran in this 
wise : 

‘‘Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide us 
with libraries, furnish no professor of books; and, I 
think, no chair is so much wanted.” 

Itis doubtful if any phrase could so happily describe 
at once the function and the achievementof Mr. Warner 
in his new and great work. He himself is essentially 
a ‘* professor of books,” although the charm of his work 
has tended to make us forget his wide and varied learn- 
ing. And knowing not only books but living writers 
and critics as well, Mr. Warner has gathered around 
him as advisers and aids other ‘‘ professors of books,” 
not men of the Dryasdust school, but those who possess 
the same salient charm and graphic power as himself. 

The result of this remarkable literary movement has 
been to provide the great reading public, the busy 
public of ever scant leisure, with just what Emerson de- 
clared more than half a century ago we so much needed, 
namely, a guide to the best reading. 

Emerson indeed likens a library of miscellaneous 
books to a lottery wherein there are a hundred blanks 
to one prize, and finally exclaims that ‘‘some charitable 
soul, after losing a great de.1 of time among the false 
books and alighting upon a few true ones, which made 
him happy and wise, would do a right act in naming 
those which have been bridges or ships to carry him 
safely over dark morasses and barren oceans into the 
heart of sacred citi-s, into palaces and temples.” 


This is precisely what Mr. Warner’s new library 
does in the fine, critical articles which preface the 
master-works of the greatest writers. 

Exactly as the professor of chemistry or physics or 
astronomy or biology gives the student a view of the 
whole field of his science, the summary of its achieve- 
ments, its great names and its great works, so Mr. 
Warner and his associates have given us the distillation 
not merely of the whole world’s literature, in itself «. 
colossal attempt, but, in addition, its history, viog- 
raphy and criticism as well. It is only when we grasp 
its full import that we realize the truly vast and monu- 
mental character of the Library. It must assuredly 
rank as one: of the most notable achievements of the 
century. 

That there is a widespread desire among all classes 
to possess these thirty treasure volumes clearly appears 
from the number and the character of the letters which 
are coming from far and near to the Harper’s Weekly 
Club, through which a portion of the first edition is 
being distributed. ; 

Although the first edition is the most desirable ‘bes 
cause printed from the fresh, new plates, the publish~ 
ers, instead of advancing the price, have actually 
reduced it nearly half, so as to quickly place a few sets 
iu each community for inspection. 

The demand for the most desirable first edition is so 
active and the number of sets allotted to be distributed 
is so limited, it is safest for those who really covet this 
invaluable Library of Mr, Warner’s to write at once to 
Harper’s Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
sample pages and special prices to members of the Club 
now forming, and which will close the last day of the 
present month. 


SELF CULTURE 


A MAGAZINE oF KNOWLEDGE 


PARTIAL LIST OF ARTICLES IN MAY NUMBER. 


Studies in American History: 
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Doctor Copeltand’s second book of Wfono- 
graphs (s now in ctreutation. St contains tn 
| 
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condensed form the famous phystctan’s Wfono- 
graphs on the Stomach, the Liver and the 

| Skin, also a descriptive article, entitled 

“Why the Oreatment Cures,’’ which ¢8 a 
seguel to the article entitled “‘Ohe Greatment } 
Ghat Cures,’’ tn the first book. GaAs second 
b00k of Wfonographs, as wellas hts first book, \' 
his Wfonograph on Deafness, and his famous 
symptom questions, may be dbtained free upon 
application to the office etther tin person or by 
writing. 
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The Copeland 
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In all the 
Battles o: Life 


the advantage is with him who 
has his forces and resources well 
organized and his communica- 
tions secure and in good order. 


The most modern, efficient 
and far-reaching system of 


communication available to- 
day to the city resident is the 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 
is invaluable in business, 
household and social affairs. 
18,500 stations in New York. $ A 
Minimum Rate, Direct Line, 

600 local Messages Year 
Party Line, $15 a year less. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
15 Dey St. 18 Cortlandt St. 115 W. 88th St. 


It is certainly... 


that men and women will live in misery day by day when 
the means of restoration to health are obtainab‘e without 
inconvenience and at trifling expense. 


1 No pen can describe the suffering of the 
victim of alcoholism or the nervous prostration caused by 
morphine and other narcotics. To neglect the means of 
cure is suicidal. A life of agony and untimely death cin 
be averted by looking the trouble squarely in the face and 
spending a short time at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. The 

. treatment at The Baker-Rose Sanitarium is based upon 

the latest scientific discoveries, and is adapted specially to 
the need of the individual patient. The most skillful phy- 
sicians in the world are employed, and the results are 
beyondadoubt. ......... 


Of course yOu afe skeptical, and no eonder 


when the countryis overrun with quacks. But if we can- 


not convince you by thousands of references to men and 
women who have been restored by us to health and happi- 
ness, we will make no charge for treatment until you are 
absolutely positive that we have cured you. 

What can be fairerthanthis? .... 


You cannot afford to pay cash.for the treat- 
ment. Thousands who have lost health and business 
through drink and drugs are in this position, unfortu- 
nately. To these we say: Write to us, and show to us 
that you are honorable and in earnest about your mind 
and body's salvation, and we will help you... . 


All Correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Address—— 


The Baker-Rose 
Paiae Deal New York. S anita rium. 


Funeral Expenses Reduces 
The Stephen Merritt i 
Burial Co., Ltd., _ aay 


= Open. 241-243 West 23d Street, 
j Telephone 14-18th St. ~ NEW YORK. J 
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Undertaking \ | 
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| Funeral Parlor seating 500. Clerical | 
and musical attendance. 
Cremation, ceil Congealing of Bodies. 


: Combination Hearse e, Carries Entire Funeral. 
: Calls at Homer Bode Removed from Hotels, 
-houses, HH Trains and 
Ships Yn Day or Night. 
rompt. 
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Capital Stock, $250, 000 g.bcc each, 


Wonderful arrangement. 
Call or write for particulars. 


STEPHEN MERRITT, Pres. 
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MILWAUKEE BEER\IS FAMOUS PABST HAS MADE IVS0 


CAN YOU SLEEP? 


Homely language, like a 
homely girl, may be so iilum- 
inated by direct intelligence as 
to become positively faacin- 9% 
ating. When we gay, ‘I've § 
had a good nap,’’it’s homely, 
but my, doesn’t it mean alot! 

Many can’t sleep—don’t 
even know what a good nap 
is. These weary ones toss, 
turn and agonize, wear out 
their brains and bodies,—a 
a, a e\ s Eee waste of energy and 
6 s Xe | fe. 

OF ar SRO Pabst Malt Extract, The 

LIBEREY 1 Ye ‘hae ke AS eee ** Best’’ Tonic, will bring sleep 

4 oY to you—you will nestle to 

slumber like a tired child, 

g Take a &lass just before going 

to bed, and inten minutes you 

' will drowsily go to glumber- 

My land. After a week or 80, 

; es 7 sleep willcome naturally, and 
you won’t need the Tonic. 

, Health, strength and men- 

so BY) tod calmness come also to help 


m the weak, the weary and the 
heavy-laden, for 


Pabst Mait Extract 
THE * BEST ” TONIC. 


Never Fails to Insure Sleep, 


My wife being in a low 
State of health has received 
marked benefit from Pabst 
Malt Extract. It neverfails to 
Secure a night’s sleep for her 
when she takes it, from being 
tired and nervous, 

J. H. SHERMAN, M.D. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10th, ’96. 
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Quietly they 
fished, Their feelings they 
didSmother, Wi th bated breath 
and baited hook, Each tried 
to catch the other. Long, long 
they sat, Nor said a word, 
But industriously angled; 
They tried to hook each 
other’s heart. But the 
lines would not get 
tangled. A passing 

wave in life’s affairs 
Brought heart and 
heart together, A 
thrill did then 
each fisher 
fill, A knot 
thatnone 
“could 
Sev- 
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READING THE STARS. 


FRANK H. NORTON. 
(Azrael). 


*An Undevout Astronomer Is Mad.” 


HERE the astronomer ends the astrol- 
oger begins. This is the first fact to 

be known in the science and art of “reading 
the stars” Naturally the astronomer ignores 
or belittles astrology, since it undertakes to 
go beyond the limitations of his own pro- 
fession; yet Kepler and Tycho Brahe, two of 
the greatest astronomers, were both astrolo- 
gers. Astrology, as a science, is pure mathe- 
matics; it accepts the places of the planets 
as given out from the observatories, calcu- 
lates the difference of time and place for the 
correct longitude and latitude of the birth- 
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place, and so “casts the horoscope.” Astrol- 
ogy as an art is purely judicial, and this ele- 
ment of its work has descended from a period 
so ancient as to be not only prehistoric, but 
pretraditional. The word astrologer is men- 
tioned five times in the Bible; four in Dan- 
iel and once in Isaiah. The Hebrews found 
the art ancient in Babylon and Egypt when 
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they began their sojourn in those countries. 
It flourished among every ancient Oriental 
race, and throughout Europe in Mediaeval 
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FacSumns of the Hirnocivrmia of the GREAT PLAGUE m 1665, 
published by W LILLY. wm the Yeas 1551 


times; then its influence decayed, and was not 
really revived until about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when William Lilly’s wonder- 
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ful prediction of the plague and fire in Lon- 
don (1665-66) was published fifteen years be- 
fore the events took place. This prediction 
appeared in a tract published by Lilly, en- 
titled “Monarchy,:or No Monarchy,” and 
concerning which he wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy: “In 1651 I published ‘Monarchy, or 
No Monarchy,’ and in the latter end thereof 
some hieroglyphics of my own, composed, at 
spare time, by the occult learning, many of 
those types having representations of what 
should from thence succeed in England, and 
have since had verification.” On October 22, 
1666, after the great fire in London, Lilly was 
summoned to appear in the Speaker’s cham- 
ber in the House of Commons to explain, if 
he could, the cause of the fire; as to which 
he replied that though he had made diligent 
effort he had been unable to discover it. He 
was treated courteously by the committee 
having the matter in charge, and the affair 
made a great stir in England at the time. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the practice of astrology languished—un- 
til its last quarter, since which time its prog- 
ress has been extraordinary. As an illustra- 
tion of this I state the following facts: In four 
years one New York Sunday newspaper, hav- 
ing a department of astrology, received more 
than 150,000 applications for horoscopes. In 
the same city a weekly paper, having a more 
than usually intelligent, wealthy and cultured 
patronage, received an average of 550 new an- 
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nual subscribers, each paying a considerable 
sum for the privilege of receiving a written 
Nativity with his subscription copy. Finally, 
a weekly illustrated paper, with an astrologi- 
cal department, reached a demand for horo- 
“scopes amounting to an average of 150 letters 
per day—nearly 55,000 per year. 

Great Britain has a large number of astrolo- 
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gers, and India very many more. There are 
a few in each of the chief cities of the United 
States, some of whom are competent, experi- 
enced and reliable, while many others are ig- 
norant and untrustworthy. 


To show how a belief in astrology has 
taken hold of the minds of men, there may 
be mentioned a number of words in our lan- 
guage derived from such belief—as jovial 
(from Jove, or Jupiter); martial, mercurial, 
saturnine, lunatic—all of which express the in-— 
fluences of the planets as read by astrologers. 
The very word “influenza” originates in a be- 
lief that the influence of the planets caused 
the disorder. Other similar words are dis- 
aster and disastrous (from aster, star), ill- 
starred, etc. Even the common word “con- 
sider” and its derivatives come from “con,” 
with, and sidus—sidere, a star. 

A horoscope is cast by calculating the lon- 
gitude of the planets and zodiacal signs for 
the hour and place of birth, and inserting 
these in a figure, such as is shown in the il- 
lustration, in which the left hand side is the 
East and the upper end the South. The fig- 
ure is divided into twelve parts, or “houses,” 
of thirty degrees each, every “house” having 
a special signification, beginning with the 
“Ascendant,” or East, and counting down- 
ward, and so around by the West and South, 
back to the point of starting, the last being 
the twelfth “house.” The planets in these 
“houses,” according to the nature of the signs 
they are in and their geometrical relation to 
each other, point out the nature, character, 
temperament, personal appearance, fortune, 
events, health, sickness and death of the per- 
son for whom the figure is cast. The quite 
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prevalent idea that the zodiacal sign occupied 
by the Sun in any month either influences 
er describes persons born in that month is 
erroneous. The Sun always exercises an im- 
portant but not a commanding influence, un- 
less upon a person born at or immediately 
before sunrise, when that luminary is in the 
eastern “house,” or ascendant; elsewhere he 
is considered according to position, as is the 


Horoscope OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

case with the Moon and the planets. 

Astrology is learned from books dating 
back to translations from the Chaldean and 
Arabic into Greek and Latin, and so into the 
modern languages. Claudius Ptolemy, the 
founder of astrology as we know it, and who 
also has the distinction of being “the sole 


‘existing authority on the subject of ancient 
astronomy,” was born in Egypt in the second 
century, A. D., and wrote many works. 
There are now in existence certainly as many 
as twenty thousand different works on astrol- 
ogy, not counting the annual “Ephemeris,” 
of which Zadkiel’s and Raphael's, published 
in London, date from the beginning of this 
century. The “Ephemeris” contains the posi- 
tions and aspects of the Sun, Moon, and all 
the planets for every day in the year, calcu- 
jated exactly for noon, Greenwich, whereas 
the ancients calculated these by sight. The 
work is now much simplified and made much 
more exact by the use of mathematics. Up 
to the point of these calculations the work is 
not difficult for a fairly good mathematician; 
but thenceforward success depends not alo ie 
yn knowledge or practice, but on a cert in 
skill in combination, absolute absence cf 
prejudice, and the judicial nature. The as- 
trologer, in fact, is born, not made, as the 
poet is, and the poets themselves make fre- 
quent use of astrological illustrations in their 
works. Many of the greatest and wisest of 
men have had entire faith in astrology; John 
Dryden, the poet, was an expert in the art; 
and I have seen a horoscope, cast by Me- 
lancthon, the Reformer, on the margin of a 
work by a Latin author, enriched by notes, 
moreover, in his minute and beautiful hand- 
writing. 

The means by which the influences of the 
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stars are conveyed are not known, and the au- 
thorities have little to say on this part of the 
subject. That this is by some one of the oc- 
cult and subtle forms of magnetic attraction 
is most probable. The fact that the attraction 
of the Sun and Moon causes the tides, causes 
them practically, goes without saying. The sun- 
spot periods are found to be coincident with 
the perihelion passage of Jupiter; so are fam- 
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ines and pestilences observed to follow the 

same law of periodicity. These facts, which 

are sustained by recognized scientific author- 

ity, give testimony to the “probability” of 

there being also exerted other planetary in- 
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fluences, murat and intellectual, as weil as 
material. The “certainty” of the demonstra- 
tion of such influences by means of astrology 
is based on the experience of hundreds of 
thousands of instances. Given the birth hour 
and the place of birth of any individual any- 
where, a qualified astrologer will, without per- 
adventure, delineate his or her nature and 
characteristics and the leading events of his 
or her life without important error. And if 
the same data be presented to different astrol- 
ogers in New York, London, Calcutta and 
Melbourne, every one of these will give the 
same facts exactly, only clothed in different 
language. Just as any such astrologer will 
take a horoscope already cast, knowing noth- 
ing but the sex of the person, and will read 
off therefrom the nature, ability, propensities, 
intellectual qualifications and major events of 
the life from the relative positions of the sym- 
bols employed, as though it were an open 
page in a known language. 

In a brief and superficial article little more 
can be said. But this I say: That astrology, 
as a science and an art, is true. That it can 
do what it promises. That it will submit to 
any conceivable test. That it is not contrary 
. to free will, nor to true religion, nor to exact 
science. That it is the most fascinating of stud- 
ies, and absolutely the most valuable and use- 
‘ul to mankind of all the arts. 
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TO-DAY. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


“T HIS checkered world has ever been 
Squared off with black and white. 
There are no Edens save within 
The souls that worship Right. 
And yet I hold as earth grows old 
It circles toward the Light. 


The braggart past may strut and boast 
Of patriot, hero, sage, 

Still shall my muse the present toast 
And sing the living age. 

Each day enrolls upon its scrolls 
Brave deeds for history’s page. 


Though many a time the wrong may win, 
Methinks o’er Justice’s eyes 

The handkerchief is wearing thin; 
She seems to grow more wise, 

More firm of mind and less inclined 
With vice to compromise. 


The world was never nearer right 
Than is the world to-day. 

And never was the tyrant Might 
So hampered in the fray 

Since God in mirth first sent the earth 
A-spinning on its way. 


ON WHOM REVENGED? 


CLEMENT M. HAMMOND. 


New York, April 16, 1897. 
My Dear HEnry: 

Please meet me in the reception room of 
the Clay House at 10.30 A. M. to-morrow. 
I have an important confidential business 
matter I want to talk with you about. If you 
will be there please write “yes” on this and 
return by bearer. . 

Yours truly, J. B. Jones. 
To Mr. Henry Brown. 

P. S.—I may be a little late, but wait for 

me. J. 


| NEw York, April 16, 1897. 
My Dear Mrs. JENKINS: 
I wish to speak to you confidentially about 
a matter seriously affecting your husband’s 
business interests. Will you please meet me 
in the reception room of the Clay House at 
10.30 A. M. to-morrow? If you will be there 
please write “yes” on this and return by 
bearer. 
Sincerely yours, J. B. Jones. 
To Mrs. James Jenkins. . 
P. S.—I may be a little late. Please wait 
for me. . J. 


New York, April 16, 1897. 
My Dear JAMEs: 
I think it will be well for you to visit the 
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reception room of the Clay House at 10.30 A. 
M. to-morrow. If my wife were in the habit 
of making appointments with other men I 
should thank you if you informed me. 
Never mind how the knowledge came to you. 
Messengers will leak, you know. 
Yours fraternally, J. B. Jones. 

To Mr. James Jenkins. 

P. S.—You will, of course, keep this in 


strictest confidence. J. 
A VISION. 

(Dedicated, without permission, to Stephen 
Crane.) 


SAW acrimson mooly cow 
A-sitting down in a dormant golden mea- 
dow. 
“Look here,” I shrieked, 
“What rattling madness possesses your in- 
finite soul, 
To squat 
(Ungracefully) in this watery house? 
Dazzling night descends in four minutes, 
Night, 
Mother of colds and hay-fever, 
And to-morrow the eternal gates of para- 
dise - 
“Ba-a-a,” remarked the crimson mooly cow, 
And I blushed, 
And rippled away in a hurry. 


Charles P. Nettleton. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


YAWCOB was a lively little owl. I say 

was, for, at present, he is a quiet little 
stuffed owl, sitting upon a dainty flowered 
perch and gazing at me through two little 
glass eyes through the glass globe which 
covers him and protects him from moths 
and other extraneous substances. Yawcob 
‘was and still is five inches in height. 

One stormy night, while I was reading 
in an upper room of my house in the coun- 
try, I heard something beat against the 
window pane, and, on raising the sash, in- 
stead of a relative of Poe’s raven, a poor 
little rain bedraggled owl came whirling 
in with a gust of wind. I closed the win- 
dow and went to examine my prisoner. 
On touching him, he puffed himself up, 
shook himself, and, cocking his head on 
one side, looked at me in a pert, saucy way 
as though to say: “Quite moist outside, 
isn't it?’ A moment later, he proceeded 
to hop across the floor on an exploring 
expedition, and before long took refuge upon 
a cigar box that had been placed upon a 
shelf above the floor. He sat there for the. 
rest of the evening, looking down and blink- 
ing in a way that seemed to say: “I would 
‘feel much more comfortable if you would turn 
out the light and retire as soon as conven- 
ient.” I decided to accede to the owl’s im- 


-aginary request, and let the morrow deter- 
mine his fate. 

On waking the next morning my firs 
thought was to look up at the shelf above 
my door. The owl was still there. As I 
began to move about, he looked down at 
me and uttered a soft purring sound which 
grew louder as I commenced to talk to him. 
Then I opened the window—for the storm 
was over—and gave the owl his choice be- 
-ween me and the wide, wide world. He 
fluttered to the open window and sat upon 
one of the sashes as though deciding whether 
to go or remain. His decision once made, 
he turned and looked at me, purring a little, 
and, making a sudden swoop, he alighted on 
my head. I closed the window, resolving 
then and there to keep his owlship for a 
companion as long as he cared to Stay, and, 
before the ‘morning was over, I had christ- 
ened him Yawcob—in preference to Billy, 
those two names, in my estimation, being 
the only ones applicable to owls. 

As I became better acquainted with Yaw- 
cob I discovered that his eyes were micro- 
scopic in character, enabling him to detect 
an insect across the room that I could not 
distinguish without straining my eyes. On 
discovering a fly or any other choice morsel 
upon the floor, he would start from the shelf 
above my door where he usually sat, dart 
down, seize the fly, and continue, changing 
his course to upward, finally lighting on _a 
picture hanging on the opposite wall. He 
hardly seemed to touch the floor during his 
semi-circular swoop, but he nevertheless rare- 
ly failed to secure his prey. 

When I sat at my desk to write, Yawcob 
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delighted ii: flicking drops from his water 
cup down upon my neck and my manu- 
script. If I chided him for his unseemly 
behavior, he would fly down upon my desk 
and endeavor to tear up some of the abun- 
dance of paper to be found there. Wise little 
owl! He realized better than I that my man- 
uscript would be more acceptable to the ma- 
jority if destroyed. 

Contrary to my ideas concerning owls, 
Yawcob could see perfectly well in the day 
time, and it was during the day that I 
witnessed most of his antics. He did not 
sleep all night in consequence, however. 
Many a time I have been awakened by his 
peculiar cry or by his feathers brushing over 
my face as he darted about the room on a 
nocturnal jaunt. | 

When angry, Yawcob’s physique became 
uncommonly interesting. He would alter the 
position of his eyes from straight to oblique, 
a feathery horn would rise upon his head, 
and he would bring his right wing down 
before him as a shield, presenting himself to 
the enemy as the very incarnation of a pigmy 
Satan. The enemy in Yawcob’s case was in-. 
variably Lady Thomasin, the cat, and he 
would wear his semblance of Mephisto when-: 
ever she approached him, which so frighten- 
ed that quadruped that she never molested 
him after her initiatory attempt, until one 
day, when Yawcob was hopping about on the 
floor, Lady Thomasin entered and saw her 
opportunity. Stealing stealthily upon him, 
she suddenly sprung upon poor, unoffending 
little Yawcob. My small nephew says that 
the struggle was brief. Boylike, he had 
watched the entire proceeding without inter- 
fering until Yawcob was past being resusct- 
tated, and now, instead of feeding Yawcob, 
I dust him. Alex. H. Laidlaw, Jr. 
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LINES ON FINDING A 
LADY’S SIDE-COMB. 


Tiny shell that wayward fled 

From thy lustrous silken bed, 
Gav’st no heeding, ere thou left 
Of thy sister-shell, bereft ? 

Left unaided, she must still 

Guard each wavy, rippling rill 
That else would wander, light as air 
O’er her forehead, calm and fair. 


What hope, misguided, could have led 

Thy erring flight that downward sped 
From such a coronet of grace— 

The halo that adorns her face ? 


We 
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Did some bright thought from under you 
Lay hold and put asunder two 
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Such mates—that one might then be sent 
To tease me with her merriment ? 


A ‘‘ parting ” thou wert always near, 

And yet this exile brings, I fear, 
Repentance (now thou'rt left alone) 

For ever leaving such a throne. 


I send thee back where Heaven's gold 
Makes thy bright mounting dull and old. 
Tell her to put thee in her hair 
Lest, like Heav’n, there be— 
66 no 
parting 
there.” 
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WHEN WAR SHALL CEASE. 


WALTER BESANT. 


‘T HERE is always present in my mind—it 

has never left me since first it camie—a 
dream of a ‘vast confederacy of English 
speaking States. I do not want a central gov- 
ernment; that is impossible. I want a con- 
federation, an alliance of Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples, forever offensive and defensive; an alli- 
ance which could never be broken. 

First of all, there would be no desire for 
one State to become richer than another. 
Workmen could be carried hither and thither 
where they might be wanted most; there 
would be no ruinous competition between 
the confederated States. Next, the confederacy 
would be the grandest and the most power- 
ful ever known in the world’s history. No 
one would dare to attack it; the confederacy 
would even, if necessary, insist upon peace 
outside its borders. 

And what a magnificent confederacy! The 
whole of North America, the British Islands, 
India, Burmah, Borneo, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Islands of the Pacific. Already a 
population of over 400,000,000! And think oi 
the tremendous engine for civilization and 
the advance of humanity we should have in a 
country covering half the world and daily 
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drawing into itself the best blood of all the 
other countries. i 

The dream of King Picrocole himself was 
mean and petty beside this dream. And it 
could so easily be carried into effect. It will 
be,—it shall be,—carried into effect. The 
world has never before had such a chance. 
Already there are private friendships between 
Americans and English by thousands—by 
hundreds of thousands. We not only speak the 
same language, but we have the same religion 
and the same laws, and the same literature 
and the same education. We have the same 
heritage of temper and of tendencies. 

“Tf,”’ as James Russell Lowell once said at a 
dinner of the Authors’ Society, “we Ameri- 
cans are reproached with being over-sensi-— 
tive, from whom did we inherit that touchi- 
ness?” 

Our virtues and defects are the same and 
from the same source. Arise, Peter, once the 
Hermit! Here is a new crusade. Preach 
through all the States of North America the 
confederacy of the English-speaking nations. 


THE BRIDE OF THE MORNING, 


LOUISE MONTAGUE. 


I. 


W HERE the roseate dawn in the eastern 


skies 
Meets the spirit of dusk as it onward flies, 
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In the valleys that lie by the singing streams 

Tie Maid of the Mist hath awoke from her 
dreams. 

A-tip-toe she stands on a leaf of her bower, 

And its nectar she takes from the heart of 
the flower, 

And gives to the petals the sweets of her lips 

For the humming bird’s draught, as he dain- 


tily sips. 
II. 
She wakes—and she sees with her half-dreamy 
eyes, 


In every brook that runs to the skies— 

In every meadow of velvety green— 

In every river that flashes its sheen 

Of silver, and runs to the far-away sea— 

A garden of Eden, and happy is she. 

And she takes up the theme of the brooks 
that are singing, 

And the jubilant news that the thrushes are 


bringing, 

She harks to the robin that sings in the show- 
ers, 

And tangles her feet in the vines and the 
flowers. 


She sings to herself as she dips in the dew,— 

Her heart is so light, and the world is so new. 

The arbutus pink nestles close to her feet, 

And drifts over her bosom with—“Sweet— 
sweet—sweet!” 

She hears ’mid the flowers the honey bee’s 
hum, 

And she laughs with the world that the 
springtime is come. 
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THE SERENADE. 
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STRENGTH AND CUNNING. 
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THE FIRST SWIM. 
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A MEMORY OF HOME. 
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HOPE’S REWARD. 


NOCTURNE. 


CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 


‘THE vast roof of the train-house, gemmed 

with occasional lights, stretched, like a 
lesser firmament, above shifting, disordered 
groups of men and women. A whistle, borne 
from afar upon the bosom of the night wind, 
sounded faint and thin and shrill. A low 
rumble, strangely rhythmical, increased into a 
never-ending rude crescendo of noise. The 
earth trembled; an angry tongue of light 
lapped up the track: a bell awoke the slum- 
bering echoes of the roof, and the great 
locomotive stood, hot and panting, amid a 
pigmy-peopled world, on which the engineer, 
his hand still on the bell-rope, looked down 
with curious interest. 

Sleek black porters swung themselves down 
from the cars and rendered obsequious, un- 
necessary service to the descending passen- 
gers. Bent, gnome-like figures passed up and 
down with flaring torches and smote from the 
iron wheels their single, hoarse, pained cry. 
The languid occupants of the warm, brilliant, 
inhospitable interiors of the cars, seemed 
alien and remote, like people in a play. An 


eager, eddying crowd converged about each 
entrance. A man with death already in his 
eyes was being helped on board, while those 
behind chafed at the delay. Another, obliv- 
ious of every one, kissed his wife a last, pas- 
sionate good-bye. She stood dry-eycd, her 
face distorted into the semblance of a smile, 
looking bravely up at him until the train 
should start and she might cry. A detective 
snapped a pair of handcuffs quickly and quiet- 
ly upon the wrists of a descending passenger 
and hurried him away. A bride and groom 
escaped into the car from their laughing, 
jostling companions, amid a shower of rice. 
The crowd divided to make way for some 
men bearing a long pine box, followed by a 
red-eyed woman dressed in black and a scared 
and awkward little girl A momentary husi 
fell at the sight; the invalid coughed; the 
bride snuggled closer to her companion. 

There was a cry of “All aboard!” Lan- 
terns swung; a bell clanged noisily. The en- 
gine panted; the long train labored for an in- 
stant and then glided smoothly forward. 
Hands waved; voices in many accents spoke 
meaningless good-byes. The waiting wife 
ventured at last to wipe her eyes. The bright 
windows sped past faster and faster, and melt- 
ed into a continuous yellow glow. A single 
lantern hurried to become a point. The vast 
roof of the train-house, gemmed with occa- 
sional lights, stretched, like a lesser firma- 
ment, above shifting, disordered groups of 
men and women. 
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LA NEGLIGEE, 


MADAME FRANCIS HIGGINS-GLENERNE. 
(Lida Lewis Watson.) 


Illustration by Mrs. James Palmer Wood. 


WITHIN her dainty, jeweled room— 
An Orient gem with faint perfume, 

Where censers sway and swing aglow, 

And ruby firelight flickers low— 

Afar withdrawn from all the noise 

Of peopled world, in dainty poise 

My Lady lingereth, half a-dream. 

Within her dark eyes’ languid gleam 

As moonlight on a tranquil lake— 

The shadows, dusky, drift and take 

A tenderer somnolescence there. 

No eye may rest all enviously 

Upon the perfect limbs that lie 

Like sculptured marble, in repose, 

Whereon the firelight’s shadow throws 

A roseate tint from cheek to feet, 

As dawn on half-ope’d rose. And sweet 

From dimpled feet to golden hair, 


She knows she makes a picture there. 
I would I were the ugly elf 

In china there upon her shelf, 

That from my elevated place 

My eyes might drink in all her grace— 
Or were I that small Japanese 

Upon her cup, her whim to please, 
For then, whene’er she took a sip, 
Full—daintily, I’d touch her lip! 

And feel her finger tips’ soft touch— 
At which I'd faint, the bliss were such 


Basie. 
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J. LOVERING. 
Author of “Finerty’s" in THE PENNY MAGAZINE for 
February, 1897. 


‘T HE foundations of the Burden fortunes 
had come out of Gould and Curry 
away back in the early ’50’s, and on this foun- 
dation “Old Ike” Burden had raised a sub- 
stantial monument that in passing through 
the hands of his son, Johnny, had, if not in- 
creased in size, been very tastefully orna- 
mented. After the death of his wife, Johnny, 
now the Hon. Jonathan Burden, had devoted 
himself solely to the education of his daugh- 
ter Adelaide. After her escape from the 
hands of her preceptors, at the age of twenty, 
father and daughter had spent five years in 
travel visiting a few of the known points of 
interest and a great many of the unknown. 
Then the Hon. J. Burden had peacefully de- 
_ parted this life leaving all his worldly pos- 
sessions to his daughter. 
Perhaps some of this was passing through 
Miss Burden’s ever busy brain as she sat 
idly chipping the rock beside her with the 


odd looking little hammer she held. Per- 
haps—and what is more probable—she was 
thinking of one or the other of her new 
hobbies—geology and children. Of the two, 
children—and the raggeder and the dirtier 
apparently the better—held the first place in 
Miss Adelaide Burden’s heart. 

“Say! you hain’t prospecting, be ye?” 

Miss Burden prided herself on her nerves. 
So it was when this abrupt question was 
fired into her solitude, she merely raised her 
eyes slowly till they met those of the speaker. 
Then she started, and for a moment gazed in 
surprise. Over the rock she had been list- 
lessly chipping appeared the head of an angel 
—a shock of waving golden ringlets fram- 
ing a face of perfect oval, with a skin of the 
traditional “roses and miulk;”’ violet blue 
eyes shaded by long raven black lashes, and 
cupid bow lips of moist carmine parted to 
show beyond a gleam of pearls. 

“You hain’t, be ye?’ inquired the angel, 
impatient for reply. 

“Well, no—that is, not exactly,” replied 
Miss Burden slowly, eyeing the angelic face 
wonderingly. 

The angel, minus the wings, now came: 
around the rock and took up its stand in 
front of her, resolving itself into a very dirty 
little boy of twelve or thirteen. 

“T didn’t know,” explained the boy, “I see 
ye had er lot of spec’mens, and ye was hackin 


at ther outcrop like ye was.” 
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Miss Burden’s answer was to take one of 
the grimy little hands in hers and draw the 
boy down on the rock beside her, where with 
one arm around him she nestled him close 
against her. The boy viewed this perform- 
ance with wondering eyes, but offered no 
resistance to the caress. 

Once snugly ensconced Miss Burden said: 
“‘Now tell me your name—mine is Adelaide 
Burden.” 

“Mine’s Pericles Finerty. Wheredju live?” 

“Where do I live? ’Most anywhere.” 

At this the boy turned a solemn, question- 
ing look upon her, then remarked, gravely: 
“Now you're kiddin’.” 

“No, I’m not, really,” protested Miss Bur- 
den. 

‘Well, then, whatjer mean by that?” 

Miss Burden smiled. 

“It is this way,” she explained. “I have a 
little money and no relatives and like to 
travel, so that really I have no home.” 

The boy’s blue eyes opened wider still and 
they fairly sparkled as he said: 

“By Jove! ain’t that great.”” Then seeing the 
surprised look on her face; “Say, that ain't 
swear, is it?” 

“Oh, no, that’s not swearing. But what 
makes you ask?” 

“Oh, dad says no gent’man swears in the 
presence of a lady, and that swearin’ is a use- 
less sort of vice.” 
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"Does your father ever swear?” 

“Oh, lots, but he says it’s only cause when 
you’s in Philistia do as Phil’stines do.” 

This was too much for Miss Byrden’s grav- 
ity, and she laughed long and loud, the boy’s 
high falsetto joining in until the rocks rang 
with the music. . 

“Say!” said the boy, suddenly, “’ju want 
some zirkins?” 

“Zircon crystals?” 

“T guess so. I know where they’s some 
dandies.” 

“Yes, I would like to get some.” 

“All right, come on; ’tain’t far.” 

“Now tell about yourself,’ she questioned, 
as they climbed the steep hillside. “Where 
do you live?” 

“Up there,” with a nod up the cafion. 

“With your father and mother?” 

“Mother’s dead. Dad an’ I bach it.” 

“What is your father, a miner?’ she per- 
sisted. 

The boy did not answer, and the glimpse she 
caught of his face showed it hard and set in 
an ugly, defiant scowl. 

Miss Burden saw she was treading on dan- 
gerous ground and at once changed her tac- 
tics. Taking a base advantage of her sex she 
said, with a well stimulated gasp of exhaus- 
tion, “Don't go so fast; you must remember 
I can’t climb like you can. I must rest a 
moment,” and she sank down on the rock 
apparently completely exhausted. 
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In a moment the boy was beside her, the 
hard look gone, his face long with contri- 
tion. 

“Please forgive me,’ he pleaded, “I—I 
didn’t think.” 

“Why, certainly, dear,” she said. “But tell 
me, who named you Pericles?” 

“Dad did, I spect.” 

“Did he ever tell you about the other Peri- 
cles?” 

“Oh, yes,” and his eyes began to sparkle. 
“TI know all about him and all the rest of 
them old fellers, but I don’t like them so 
much—they’s too much like fairy stories. 
Tell you what I do like, though’”—— 

“Yes?” 

“It’s that story about D’Artagan an’ Athos 
an’ Porthos an’ Arannis—wa’nt that feller 
Porthos a buster, though.” 

“The Three Guardsmen?” 

“Yes, them’s the fellers. Dad told me all 
about them—but this ain't gettin’ zirkins. If 
you're rested we'll try agin.” 

Another long, hard climb and they stepped 
on the narrow shelf that platformed the en- 
trance to what was evidently an abandoned 
mine. Fishing out a short stub of a candle 
the boy lighted it and plunged into the tun- 
nel. 

“Come on,” he called over his shoulder, 
“ye can git all the zirkins here ye can lug.” 

For half an‘hour the sound of voices and 
the click, click of steel on rock came softly 


from the mine. Then the voices grew more 
and more distinct and a faint, yellow gleam 
could be seen coming nearer and nearer. At 
last the light stopped and a voice called out: 

“What is it, miss; found some more?” 

“No; I’m coming,’ answered a_vbdice 
further back in the darkness. 

As if the vibration of the voice had loos- 
ened them, with a grinding groan a tremor 
ran through the rocks and a few pieces fell 
clattering from the roof. For a moment the 
light wavered, then fell spluttering on the 


damp floor. 
“Hurry, Miss Burden, hurry! It’s cavin’ 


in!” and in the dim light that streaked 
in through the entrance Miss Burden saw 
the boy, his face against the opposite wall of 
the narrow passage, thrust his shoulder 
against one of the “props” that supported the 


roof. 
“Jump right over me—don’t stop—she’s a 


coming fast!” screamed the boy, his ute 


form quivering with the strain. 
As Miss Burden sprang over him she saw 


the “prop” was bulging out from the wall, 
creaking and groaning with the weight that 
was slowly pressing down from above. 

It was hardly a second before she sprung 
out of the tunnel, and that hardly a secona 
too soon, for, as she turned to look back 
there came a louder rumble, a splinting of 
wood, then with a crash that sent the rocks 
flying down the mountain side the earth 
seemed to close and the tunnel was gone. 


Decision was one of Miss Burden’s chief 
characteristics. One look she gave, then flew 
down the hill with a swiftness and vigor that 
gave the lie to her seeming weakness when 
climbing up that same path but a short time 
before. In five minutes she had reached the 
county road, another minute and she had 
halted one of the “hacks”. that now usurp the 
functions of the obsolete stage between Col- 
orow and the “Creek.” By an apparently 
special act of Providence the “hack” held for 
passengers four miners on their way to the 
diggings of Beaver Dam. 

A few words explained the situation, and 
in a short quarter of an hour frqm the time 
of the cave-in five men were at work remov- 
ing the rock and debris that hid the entrance 
of the tunnel. 

Even Miss Burden was lifting and dragging 
at rocks she had never dreamed it possible 
to move. 

Soon an opening was made and the work- 
ers began to move more carefully and to 
speak in lower tones. 

“Reckon there ain’t much left of th’ poor 
leetle devil,” whispered the driver, peering 
into the cavern. 

“Don't ye gamble on that, mister,” re- 
marked a faint voice from within. “If ye’ll 
jest lift this timber a bit I'll show ye how 
much there’s left.” 

“Mister” drew back with a grin. 

“Ef I hed know’d it war Finerty’s brat I’d 


know’d jest a little thing liker cave-in ‘ud 
never killed him.” Then, with his: head in 
the opening—“Look out, kid, I’m coming,’ 
and he disappeared through the hole, fol- 
lowed by one of the others. 

For a few minutes from inside came sharp 
commands and the sound of men laboring. 
Outside the others lifted and pulled in re- 
sponse to the commands. Then a joyful 
shout of “There you are!” and a slight fig- 
ure, an almost indistinguishable mass of mud 
and dirt, one little leg dangling, was handed 
out and laid carefully on the ground. ; 

Miss Burden took the soiled head with its 
golden curls in her lap, while one of the men, 
with a deftness which showed practice, slit 
the stocking from the injured limb and pro- 
ceeded to set the broken bone, improvising 
splints from a cracker box brought up from 


the “hack.” 

“There,” said the self-constituted surgeon 
as he finished his task, “in two months time 
you'll be able to get out and break the other 
leg.” 

Throughout the operation the boy had 
hardly winced, only now and then tightening 
his grasp on Miss Burden’s hand, his eyes 
watching every move of the operator. Now 
he heaved a sigh of relief, and turning his 
eyes up to Miss Burden, said: 

“Say, I ain’t so big, but I done that ’most 
as good as Porthos. didn’t I?” smiled, and 
fainted, while Miss Burden’s tears, falling on 
his face, left little gulleys in the dirt and 
grime. 
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SOME NOTES ON LONGEVITY. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS. 


Buffon, the celebrated naturalist, first enun- 
ciated the theory that the natural life of all 
animals bears a certain relation to the periods 
of their growth. This period is defined by 
the union of the bones with their epiphyses. 
- When this union takes place, the bones, and 
consequently the animals, cease to grow. M. 
Flourens, accepting this ingenious theory ot 
Buffon, and having the advantage of later and 
more correct physiological knowledge, made 
a series of very interesting experiments by 
which to determine the length of time after 
birth when this union of the bones with the 
epiphyses takes place in different animals. He 
then found that the natural limit of life in all 
animals is about five times the period of 
growth. 

Thus the union of bones and epiphyses 
and the consequent natural life of different 
animals is as follows: 

Man grows 20 y’rs. Natural life, 100 y'rs. 


Camel * 8 * * “40 ° 
Horse 6eé 5 éé ée oe 25 ee 
Ox : 4 “ : ; 20° * 
Lion “ 4 " = “20 =“ 
Dog 2." " “Io “° 
Cat 14 oe 66 te 7 oé 
Hare ec I sé be e 5 oe 


Buffon states: “The man who does not 


die of accident or disease lives everywhere to 
90 or 100 years of age.” MHufeland says. 
“Nearly all those deaths which take place be- 
fore the hundreth year are brought on ar- 
tificially; that is to say, by disease or acci- 
dent.” Dr. Farr in the 16th Annual Report 
of the Registrar General of England says: 
“The natural term of human life appears to 
be 100 years.” 

The extreme limit of life appears to be ~ 
about twice the natural limit or term. Thus 
instances have occurred of man living to 200 
years, or very nearly; and Buffon relates, with 
much minuteness, the history of a horse that 
lived fifty years, and died February 24, 1774. 

How are we to account for the ages record- 
ed in Genesis of Adam, his sons, and Methu- 
selah? We cannot disregard the teachings of 
science, nor need we doubt the statement in 
Holy Writ. Each has Divine authority. By 
what theory can we reconcile the two? Simply 
that the year, or unit of time, among the early 
patriarchs differed from that adopted since 
the Deluge, which has been twelve calendar 
months. Hensler, a high authority, shows the 
strong probability that the year, till the time 
of Abraham, consisted of three months only, 
and that not until the time of Joseph was it 
extended to twelve months. “This assertion,” 
says Hufeland, a still higher authority, “is to 
a certain degree confirmed by some of the 
Eastern nations who still reckon only three 
months to the year,” and besides it would be 
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altogether inexplicable why the life of man 
should have been shortened three-fourths 
immediately after the flood. Moreover the 
recorded ages when the early patriarchs 
married was about four times the usual age. 
Again, with the period of Abraham, we find 
mention of a duration of life which can stilt 
be attained, and which no longer appears 
extraordinary, especially when we consider 
the temperate manner in which the patri- 
arch lived. We think, therefore, that 
Hufeland has arrived at a correct conciusion 
when he says that “man can still attain to 
the same age as ever.” 

‘ Here is a portrait by Hufeland of a man 
destined to long life: 

“He has a proper and well proportioned 
stature, without, however, being too tall. He 
is rather of the middle size, and somewhat 
thick-set. His complexion is not too florid: 
At any rate too much ruddiness in youth is 
seldom a sign of longevity. His hair ap- 
proaches rather to the fair than the black; his 
skin is strong, but not rough. His head is 
not too big; he has large veins at the ex- 
tremities, and his shoulders are rather round 
than flat. His neck is not too long; his ab- 
domen does not project; and his hands are 
large, but not too deeply cleft. His foot is. 
rather thick than long; and his legs are firm 
and round. He has also a broad, arched chest; 
a strong voice, and the faculty of retaining his 
breath for a long time without difficulty. In 
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general, there is a complete harmony in all 
his parts. His senses are good but not too 
delicate; his pulse is slow and regular. His 
stomach is excellent, his appetite good, and 
his digestion easy. The joys of the table are 
to him of importance;.they tune his mind to 
serenity, and his soul partakes in the pleas- 
ure which they communicate. He does not 
eat merely for the sake of eating; but each 
meal is an hour of daily festivity; a kind of 
delight, attended with this advantage with re-' 
gard to others, and it does not make him 
poorer, but richer. He eats slowly, and has 
not too much thirst. Too great thirst is al- 
ways a sign of rapid self-consumption. In 
general, he is serene, loquacious, active, sus- 
ceptible of joy, love, and hope, but insensible 
to the impressions of hatred, anger, and 
avarice. His passions never become too vio- 
lent or destructive. If he ever gives way to 
anger he experiences rather an useful glow of 
warmth, an artificial and gentle fever, with- 
out an overflowing of the bile. He is fond 
also of enjoyment, particularly calm medita- 
tation and agreeable speculation; is an opti- 
mist, a friend te nature and domestic felicity, 
and has no thirst after honor or riches; and 
banishes all thoughts of to-morrow.” 


AN ORPHAN’S RETORT. 
LOUIS F. STALLINGS. 


FATE had been hard with this little one. 

She had been unfortunate enough to 
be left parentless and homeless when so very 
young that she hardly knew she had had any 
parents. She was adopted by a charitable old 
couple, and when she grew large enough she 
was sent to school. 

Then it was that the other little girls, with 
that wicked wisdom which innocent grown 
people suppose the little ones do not possess, 
came to her and said: 

“Annie, your papa and mamma are not 
your papa and mamma at all. You ain’t got 
no parents.” 

‘his was news to Annie, and it sorely trou- 
bied her brave little heart. When she got 
home she told the old folks what the wicked 
little girls had said. The old folks wisely told 
her the truth. They also told her, in the ten- 
der manner of old folks, that all this made no 
difference and she had nothing to be ashamed 
of. This was all very comforting; still it is 
not the less a wonder that the little girl un- 
derstood it aright and took courage again. 

The next day when she went back to school 
four of the wicked little girls taunted her 
again, but she said: 

“Aly papa and mamma are better than your 
Yapas and mamnias, anyhow.” 
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Four pairs of shai, little eyes opened wide. 

“Just listen!” they exclaimed. Then they 
asked: 

“How can you make out that your pap; 
and mamma are better than our papas ana 
mammas, when our papas and mammas are 
real papas and mammas, and your papa and 
mamma are not a real papa and mamma at 
all?” 

This would have been a riddle like that of 
the sphinx to the simple mind of an adult, 
but the wisdam of childhood grasped it at 
once. 

“My papa and mamma are better than your 
papas and mammas because my papa and 
mamma sent away a hundred miles to get me, 
and your papas and mammas took you just 
*cause they had to. So there.” 
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THE CRUCIBLE. 


“6A ND to Peter Scraggs, my well beloved 
enemy, 1 bequeath the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, in consideration of the fact that 
it has been the dread of his ridicule and criti- 
cism which has enabled me so carefully and 
successfully to conduct my business affairs as 
to accumulate the greater part of my for- 
tune.”—Extraci from the will of Midas Jenes. 
* * * 


It is necessary at times to tell a lie, but it 
becomes more necessary immediately after to 


make that lie the truth. 
x * * 


If some men were as big as they think 
they are the world would have to let out a few 


good sized tucks. 
* * x 


It is much more easy to get discordant 
sounds from a harp than to get harmony, 
but that this is true is no fault of the harp. 
Oftentimes he who complains of the coldness, 
or the indifference, or the irritability of a 
friend, might well consider that it is the 
player who is responsible for the sweet music. 

x ok x 


Money can be re-made, but not so charac- 
ter. Life’s too short. 
x s s 
It 1s sometimes as well to be the office boy 
as the boss. 
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The industrious hen will often lay twenty 
eggs when she cannot well cover more than 
ten or twelve. And more than likely one of 
the eight or ten she can’t cover contains the 


germ of a prize rooster. 
x k * . 


We wonder why people do not use the 
parable more. It is a wonderfully effective 
way of teaching. 

x x 

What more impressive than tireless, per- 
sistent energy! What more typical of that 
energy than a locomotive engine on the track 
hauling a long train! And what more typical 
of energy misapplied than that same engine 
off the track trying to force its way into a 


sand bank! 
* * x 


Have you ever thought how little besides 
knowledge passes from generation to gener- 
ation? Of those. things absolutely necessary 
to life and to comfort very little, much be- 
yond the needs of the immediate present, ac- 
cumulates. Of food, most necessary of 
all, strive all we can the limit of accumu- 
lation is but a few months. And of those 
things which give purely physical comfort— 
clothing, fuel, shelter—with all our modern 
mechanisms and methods of preservation 
we little more than keep abreast of daily 
demands. In art and literature only do we 
produce tangible things that survive for the 
benefit of the future. 

But there is one thing that we do gain and 
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give and accumulate from generation to gen- 
eration—a thing more lasting than any work 
of art or of literature—more lasting even than 
the ruins of the greatest monuments, and 
of more value than all of the products of man 
combined; the one thing that no fire, no flood, 
no drought, no disease, no famine, no convul- 
sion of nature can ever destroy—knowledge. 
x x * 

It isn’t so much the energy, or the strength 
of will, or the power of brain or arm, or the 
training or the special fitness that enables us 
to accomplish things—it is the desire for the 
result. Desire brings concentration and con- 
centration gives power. 

* * * 

It is often as desirable for the sheep to wear 
the clothing of the wolf as vice versa. Many 
of us, sheep that we are, would lose our wool, 
if not our whole carcasses, did we not cover 
that wool with a wolf skin. What a pro- 
tection it would be to a lamb to have the 
bark of a dog! 

* *k * 

We expect our friends to love us so much 
that they will do all things for us and never 
call on us to do things for them. Honestly, 
now, wouldn’t you like such friends? 

* * xX 


How often is seeming courage callousness? 
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Frontispiece. “omplacently. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

‘VE dot two dran- 
pas!” she said to 
me confidingly— 
a little, bright- 
eyed, rosy- 
cheeked tot, rock- 
ing herself back- 
ward and forward 

x on the edge of the 
sofa, presumably 
to sooth to sleep 

the tiny doll clasped so closely, yet tender- 
ly, in her arms. 

“I’ve dot two dranpas!—One uv um’s 
lame!” 

A sad pause. 

“That’s too bad!” said I. 

“One uv um’s dot a horse!” in a brighter 
and more cheerful tone. 

“Indeed!” said I, seeing that some re- 
mark was required on my part. “Indeed! 
which one has got the horse?’ 

“The one ’at isn't lame!" said the tot 


complacently. 
—Emma Louise Hauck. 
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A CONFESSION. 


I love my wife. Her locks of gold, 
Her eyes of azure gray, 
Are just as lovely to behold 
As on our wedding day; 
And yet, there is another girl, 
With eyes of brown so glancy 
And soft, dark hair inclined to curl, 
Has lately caught my fancy. 


A perfect little witch! To her 
My wife quite clumsy seems. 

She hath a grace like gossamer— 
A face that haunts my dreams. 
Her cheek so peachy doth appear, 
Her skin such pink perfection; 
My wife beside her, has, ’tis clear, 

A muddified complexion. 


1) UT 


And then her voice! I used to say, 
My wife outsang all art; 
She hath so beautiful a way 
Of speaking from the heart— 
With a faint lisp, like sound at play; 
But, if you’d hark a minute 
To my new sweetheart’s voice, you'd say, 
Goodbye to lark and linnet. 


And everyone would then confess, 
Such beauty always can 

Even though streaked with naughtiness, 
Attract a married man; 

But, ladies, don’t condemn my love, 
Don’t say “I hadn’t oughter!” 

Such grammar might offend my dove, 
My cooing baby daughter. 

—Henry Austin. 
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NOBLE ideasare man’s compass, pointing , 


to the North Pole of perfection, while 
friendship is a magnet. When the mag- 


net interferes with the accurate working of | 
the compass, that magnet must be removed 


though the heart break. 
We stand midway between Law and 


Love, Law is our master, but servant to 


Absolute Love—our destination. 
The philosopher’s stone is man’s mind. 


While a great man’s virtues are known | 
to only a few, his vices and faults are open . 


to all. : 
Love and: Mntiad control the world. 


Wise and happy is the man who sees that ' 


his one business in life is to personify to 
the extent of his ability the Spirit of Love, 
which includes all good, and who forces 
the tangible things of earth to feed and 
serve the one law that rules earth spiritual- 


ly and justifies a man in-considering him- | 
self, as Victor Hugo said he did, ‘The © 


tadpole of an archangel.” , 
Men value positiveness so highly that 
they will sooner ioren wrong judgment 


than doubt. 
Charles P. Nettleton. 
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WATER BABIES. 


LOVE’S LOST KISS. 


[T was Indian Summer, 

and the stacked corn 
stood like brown wig- 
wams in the fields. On 
the hills a blue haze 
rested soft as the smoke of peace from 
many a calumet. The sunlight made the 
feathered broom-sedge rosy. 

I walked across a meadow and found 
Love among the grasses. His head was 
bent as if he searched for something 
precious, and his eyes were very troubled. 

“What have you lost, dear Lover’ I 
said. 

“Oh, will you not help me? I am 
searching for a kiss. Last June it was lost, 
somewhere on this hillside, and I must not 
let it be wasted. A little dead rose lies be- 
side it; that was lost, too, at the same 
' time.” 
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hand across his eyes. His round soft arms 
were scratched from pushing aside the 
brambles. His foot had pressed a thorn 
and two little ruby drops had gathered 
upon it. 

‘It is very lonely out here searching, and 
soon the winter winds will come, then I 
shall never find it.” 

“Comfort your heart, dear Love. They 
say nothing is ever quite lost.” 

But he only shook his curly head, that 
gleamed the color of the sun rays. 

We searched until the sun had reached 
the meadow’s rim, then I saw a single yel- 


‘low butterfly drift between the bars. I 


looked close, parting the dry grasses 
where it had been and found Love’s little 
rose. 

“Love, Love,” I called. ‘Come quickly, 
here is the rose, but not the kiss. A but- 
terfly took that and flew away.” 

“Then I will search no more,” Love said 
to me. He took the rosebud in his hand 
most tenderly. 

“It is so dead,’ he whispered with a 
smile and tear together. “Lean close, and 
I will kiss you, for your heart is very 
kind.” 

And so love kissed me on the lips and 
went away. —Clara Wood Shipman. 


A PARADOX, 
UTES they were un- 
doubtedly. That was 
evident as they rode 
inan Elevated down- 
town railway train, 
earnestly exchanging 
ideas in sign lan- 
guage. A quiet elder- 
ly gentleman sat op- 
-. posite closely ob- 
™ serving them, when 

= suddenly he broke 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at,” re- 
marked the man who sat next to him. 

“If you understood their language as I 
do,” said the elderly man, “you would 
laugh yourself.” They were talking of 
something which had happened in a morn- 
ing paper, when the one with the brown 
moustache broke in and said. “I think you 
must have been out late last night.” “On 
the contrary” said the other, “I was home 
before 8 o’clock.”’ 

“Then for goodness, gracious sake!” 
said the one with the moustache, what is 
the matter with you! You have done noth- 
ing but stutter all morning.” 

A grieved look passed over the face of 
theaccused,and he stuttered on his fingers: 

“Tf you had been unfortunate enough to 
have three of your fingers jammed in a cab 
door as I did you would stutter more than 
Ido; 

And then the inquiring passenger joined 
in the laugh. —Walter Cooper. 
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A FAMOUS TRIO. 


THE PEARL AND THE TEAR. 


W HAT is thy mission, O, lovely Pearl? 
The diver has groped for thee; 

What purpose inspires thee now to unfurl 

Thy glimmers out of the sea? 


What is thy mission, O, shining Tear, 
That Grief hath asked thee to share? 

By whose command dost thou now appear 
Out of the depths of despair?, 


The Pearl. 
I’m to be set in a diadem 
That a fair young Queen will wear; 
O, I am to be the choicest gem 
That will nestle in her hair. 


The Tear. 
A pitiful message do I bear, 
Evolved by love’s scourging rod; 
From the throes of a soul in wild despair 
To the waiting heart of God. 
——Leon Mead. 
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DELINEATOR 2 
LCHILD. NEN ay he 


W HEN the lamented Du Maurier re- 

marked that he was suspicious of 
booms because Thackeray had never en- 
joyed such a thing the charming satirist 
of Punch spoke as a gentleman of the old 
school. This is the age 
of booms, the word hav- 
ing gone into the lan- 
guage, and the thing it 
represents become an 
integral part of modern. 
civilization. A young 
artist, who is now much 
in the public eye pri- 
marily because, like Du 
Maurier, he has made 
the world laugh with 
him and not at him, is Mr. R. F. Outcault, 
the originator of that laughable bugbear, 
the yellow kid. It is more than possible 
that this, his most famous creation, 
may, like Frankenstein’s monster, live 
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to torment him. It is said of Gen- 
eral Sherman = that 
he could not abide 
the tune of ‘“March- 
ing thro:gh Georgia’ 
and of Bret Harte 
) that the mere men- 
He tion of the “Heathen 
Chinee’” causes him 
to flee in dismay. 
Yet it was the boom 
latent in that ini- 
mitable production 
that hoisted Bret 
Harte into the af- 
fections of the Eng- 
lish speaking world, where he has _ re- 
mained ever since. 

It is as a delineator of types of child- 
hood that Mr. Outcault 
excels. The illustrations 
that accompany this . 
brief sketch are from his ¢ 
pen. Although he has 
arisen on the crested 
wave of a boom, he 
comes honestly by his 
fame, having been an 
earnest worker and stu- 
dent for years. He has 
devoted much of his time and effort to the 
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study of the children of the slums and ten- 
ement houses, and it is the humorous de- 
lineation of these types that has given 
him vogue. It is 
doubtful, however, if 
he would follow contin- 
uously this somewhat 
meretricious branch of 
his art, did not the ex- 
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igencies of the market 
demand it. It was 
while sojourning in 
Cincinnati in a house, 
the rear of which 
looked upon a ver- 
itable Hogan’s Al- 
ley, that the young artist caught his 
happy impressions of humble types. For 
many hours each day he watched and 
sketched the children, he ash barrels and 


eae by a 


the dead cats. He was then at the impres- 
sionable age and, although he made no 
use of his studies, he found a wide market 
for them at a later day. 

Should the yellow kid ever rise to the 
dignity of a cult and 
enter the dictionaries 
as did Trilby, the 
artist may be forced 
to spend the rest of 
his life trying to live 
up to his creation. 

The art father of the 
now famous kid is a 
young man, whose 
chief characteristic is 
straightforwardness. 
The rapidity with which hehasattained suc- 
cess has given great satisfaction to his co- 
workers in newspaperdom, but has in no 
way disturbed his poise. He is a product 
of a State just now much in evidence— 
Ohio. It is but about two -years 
since he sold his first picture to a general 
newspaper. He is a natural mechanic in 
addition to his artistic proclivities, and for 
a period of years worked with Edison, 
with whom he visited Paris and whose 
studio and portraits he has painted. 

The diciples of pure aestheticism in view- 
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ing the adaptability of Mr. Outcault’s art 
to the demands of the market or the cry of 
the populace for more fun, may draw 
closer their skirts and pass daintily to the 
other side of the road. In doing so, how- 
ever, they should see to it that they are 
not mentally photographed by the young 
delineator and afterwards spread on can- 
vas as hyperentical yellow kids spurning 
the ultilitarian artist of the day. 
Mr.Outcault’s tastes are decidedly do- 
mestic and like many another of his craft, 
he takes peculiar pleasure in transferring 
from life to canvas the graces of child- 
hood as exemplified in his own little nes. 


OPN ll 


WHEN LIFE IS LIFE. 


Hope pours her oil within the bowl, 
And Life’s flame sings when Life is 
young: 
Memory’s light breath but fans a coal 
When Life is old, its joys all sung. 
—John J. & Becket. 
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LITERARY POSE. 


[T 3s rather remarkable that Mr. J. M. Bar- 

rie during his recent visit to this coun- 
try was permitted to come and go so freely 
and with so little hullabaloo on the part of 
the press and of those people who usually 
make the innocent and distinguished 
stranger a stalking-horse to get a little free 
advertising for themselves. Mr. Barrie’s 
own good taste and sense of humor was 
largely responsible for the immunity that 
he enjoyed, and his example may be com- 
mended to other and far less deserving 
Britons, who have as unlimited an appe- 
tite for adulation as our people seem to 
have for its bestowal. One might not un- 
naturally expect, indeed, a little reciprocity 
in this international dinner-giving, and 
that it should some day or other become 
not quite so painfully one-sided as it has 
been heretofore. From Dickens, whose 
egg-shells were snatched from his plate at 
breakfast by adoring young women, down 
to Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Hall Caine, 
every ambulant Englishman who comes 
over here has hoped to receive and actually 
has received the sort of reception that 
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would be extravagant if given to the 
saviour of a nation. But when, for in- 
stance, Mr. William Dean Howells and 
Mr. Clarence Stedman go to London, are 
they met by enthusiastic delegations and 
interviewed by scores of reporters and 
begged to accept a dozen public dinners? 
Hardly. Outside of the circle of their per-. 
sonal friends it is doubtful whether they 
are noticed at all in any especially friendly 
way; and they are even to be accounted 
very lucky if they escape an attack from 


“some literary sharpshooter like Mr. 


Morley Roberts. Now, one doesn’t wish 
the English to take up our perfervid way 
of treating authors; but Americans may 
rather be advised to study in these things 
the far more sensible English, for in doing 
so they will not merely be acting in the 
only way that is consistent with national 
and personal self-respect, but they may be 
sure that they will also greatly enhance 
the comfort and personal pleasure of those 
foreign authors, who in reality, deserve the 
name of gentlemen. 

As a matter of fact, the time has about 
arrived for some one to speak out his mind 
as to the absurd cult of those persons who 
write for a living. It is all very well to 
reverence one whose work is really so lofty 
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and tender and inspiring as to be a glory 
to the literature of our race. One can for- 
give the egg-shell gathering when it is a 
Dickens who breaks the eggs. But when 
it comes to the tenth-rate little fellows, 
whose work no man for the pleasure of it 
would read twice, what sense is there in all 
this adulation? One respects a_ really 
great author as he does a really great law- 
$er, or a really great statesman, or a really 
great inventor, and for precisely the same 
reason, but no one makes a pother over 
a mediocre lawyer, or a peanut politician, 
or a genius who has invented a new kind 
of mouse-trap. Why, then, should we do 
so over a mediocre author. He may, no 
doubt, be a very decent individual and he 
may do his writing in a ship-shape, work- 
manlike way; but this can also be said of 
thousands of clergymen, and physicians, 
and teachers, and plumbers, over whom no 
one ever thinks of gushing. 

Th n,too,the willingness of many people 
to grovel before makers of all kinds of 
books leads to an insufferable amount of 
posing on the part of the animalculae of 
literature. Some individual writes a vol- 
ume of poems or publishes (at his own 
expense) a collection of short stories. He 
sends the whole of the one and only edi- 
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tion to newspapers and magazines all over 
creation, and gets some notice from bored 
and overworked reviewers, and behold, he 
is an Author! For the rest of his life he 
devotes himself to letting it be known that 
he has published a Book; he gets himself 
invited to sit on the platform at public 
functions; he advises all his female friends 
about their reading; he presides over the 
sapient sessions of a suburban literary 
club; and he toils industriously to secure 
introductions to those writers who are 
really known. In the course of time he 
has worked up quite a little notoriety in 
his own immediate circle, and he lives 
upon it forever after, in a state of ineffable 
complacency. No one has read his book, 
but everyone knows that he has written a 
book, and that is enough. And this is 
why so many practical men of affairs look 
down upon all literary workers with indis- 
criminate contempt, and think them all as 
paltry and unimportant as these poor 


ephemeridae. 
—Harry Thurston Peck.— 


HER LAST SONG. 


“Come Not When I Am Dead.’”’—TENNYSON. 


Come not when I am dead 

To whisper thy sweet praises o’er my head, 
Shed no regretful tear 

O’er my last couch upon the lonely bier, 
Nor give one mistful sigh 

As all the mournful pageant passes by. 


* * * 


For little shall I heed 

Those gentle offerings that life’s sorest 
need 

Brought not, when far from wrong 

And pain, amid the sunshine and the song, 

I bathe within that love 

That, like a river, floods the realms above. 


* * x 


Oh! here if thou hast aught 

Of tenderness, if thy true heart be fraught 

With largess of fond cares, 

For one so poor amidst the precious wares 

Of happier souls—rich wine 

From thy full cup of life pour into mine! 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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A GHASTLY REVELER. 


_ HIRTEEN years ago,” 


said the Baron, with 
a long look at the 
faces about him, “my 
ancestor, Renée de la 
Coeur, dined in this 
very hall. It is said 
that he still keeps the 
custom, but”—and he 
shrugged his portly 
shoulders—“we are 
not to credit such 
tales; I leave that for 
the bourgeots.” 

“Still,” demurred Victor Faveux, his 
right-hand neighbor, “what if his ghost 
should arise?” 

“Bah!” replied the Baron, curling his 
lip, “never fear. The grave holds that 
wild chevalier. Let us drink to his rest, 
cross ourselves, and mutter ‘Peace to his 
ashes, peace.’ ” 

Every silent beaker was uplifted. Like 
an electric flash the sentence ran round the 
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festive board. The wax-lights burned 
their brightest. From corner to corner 
of that lofty apartment a light-like noon- 
day streamed. In the broad mirrors, en- 
circling the walls, an apartment of like di- 
mensions seemed adjoining—another com- 
pany seemed outrivalling their mirth. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Victor Faveux, 
as his neighbor shivered, and suddenly put 
down his drinking cup. 

“Did you not feel it? Some one nudged 
me, as if to make room between us. Look, 
your chair is farther than before!” 

And he measured the distance with trem- 
bling arm. 

“Bah! The wine has gone to your head. 
I am as before, no farther, no _ nearer. 
Ah—” and, with the words, the shivering 
seized him, and the mocker suddenly felt 
‘a presence between them. _ 

A hush had fallen upon the entire com- 
pany. 

Suddenly an icy blast swept through the 
hall, and the heavy oaken door slammed 
to. In a moment total darkness prevailed. 
Then a voice, hard and rasping, began a 
convivial lay. Before their terrified eyes a 
figure grew. The coarse, black hair hung 
in rough disorder upon the pallid face. 
The eyes gleamed luridly—the only light 
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in that apartment. But the moon shone 
through the rear windows. 
“It is he!” faltered the terrified Baron. 
Cup after cup the reveler drained. With 
each one his hilarity increased. The red 
eyes swept the board, and a hoarse voice 
chanted: : 


“BEFORE THEIR TERRIFIED EYES.” 


“Through decay and darkness I have 
come. All barriers I spurn; all preventa- 
tives I laugh to scorn,” and peal after peal 
of jarring laughter echoed to that lofty 
ceiling. 

Suddenly a clock struck one. No one 
stirred. Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes elap- 
sed. Then Victor Faveux arose and struck 
a light. 
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The terrified company pass their hands 
over their startled eyes. 
“Look at the Baron!’ exclaimed one of 
the bravest. 
His hair was white as snow. 
—Nina Picton. 


HO knoweth how good gifts to get 
Is wise,—is almost rich, indeed! 
Who knoweth how to lose and yet 
Remain in peace, he hath no need. 
—Mary Sebastian Lawson.} | 


THE MAJOR’S FRENCH. 


HAT are you doing 
here, Major?” 
asked the Judge 
a few days ago, 
when the two 
men met uptown. 

“Waiting for 
my wife,’ was 
the reply. “She's 
across the street 
at one of those 
places where 
they profess to 
teach a person 

to speak French in a fortnight. I hope 
they really do it, for if they don’t we must 
leave Paris out during the trip we’re soon 
to make through Europe.” 

“Nonsense. Why don’t you be inter- 
preter for your wife? When you and I 
were in Louisiana, during the war, you 
used to read French books and talk them 
off to us as fast as you read.” 

“Oh, yes, but book-French and French 
talk are no more alike than a saint and a 
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politician. I can talk the lingo, after a 
fashion, -but when it’s talked back to me 
I’m helpless. Why don’t Frenchmen talk 
their language as it is spelled, the same as 
Italians, Germans and Spaniards do? I 
can make out what is said to me in some 
languages, but when it comes to French— 
why, after I’d studied French a year I 
asked a Frenchman a question, there were 
only five words in his answer, and I had 
to walk around the block five times be- 
fore I could pick the words out of the 
noises the fellow made.” 

“But you didn’t let that single experi- 
ence discourage you?” 

“I couldn’t, for the time soon came 
when I had to try it again. I took a 
couple of charming New Orleans girls to 
a French play at the Opera House one 
night. I didn’t expect to understand a 
word that was said on the stage, but I did 
suppose that I could make myself under- 
stood when I asked at the box-office for 
the three best seats in the house; to make 
sure of it I composed my request carefully 
and I rehearsed it several times. But what 
do you suppose the ticket seller did? He 
said: ‘Huh?’ I repeated my request very 
slowly and carefully, wondering at the 
same time if I had made some blunder for 
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the girls to laugh at. The man frowned, 
then he looked helpless and groaned: 

“*Great Scott! I wish any of the folks 
that’s come here to-night could talk Eng- 
lish.’ ” 

“But that wasn’t your fault.” 

“No, but ’twas my misfortune, for, the 
girls had no end of fun out of it, and I 
was young enough in those days to dislike 
being laughed at.” 

“Still you must have found plenty of 
other people to practice upon in the course 
of time?” 

“Oh, yes, but the results were always de- 
pressing. My meanest experience came 
one morning when I was aide-de-camp to 
the commander of the northern defenses 
of New Orleans. One of my duties was to 
know who was who, for some miles out- 
side of the lines, so that only the right 
people should obtain passes to enter the 
city. One morning when I went to my 
desk there was quite a crowd of applicants 
for passes, and among the first in the line 
was a chap, who handed me a note that 
was not intended for me, although it was 
properly addressed, for the note, itself, 
written in French, was a dinner invitation 
to a lady. I knew the signature; it was 
that of one of the handsomest women I 
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ever saw, and one in whose good graces I 
longed to be, so I told the messenger in 
my very best French—for his face showed 
that he was of French stock, to 
return the note to the writer, say that evi- 
dently there was a mistake somewhere, 
and that I begged to know in what way 
I could be of any service to her. Well, 
Judge, that fellow merely grinned and 
shook his head. I repeated my message; 
again the rascal shook his head and 
grinned, while some of the other people in 
line tittered—and some of them were 
darkies, too. I hastily wrote a note—in 
English, and said I would not have trou- 
bled the lady with it if I could have made 
her messenger understand my French. In 
an hour or two the man came back with 
another note; the lady begged a million 
pardons for her carelessness; she had 
meant to ask for a pass to the city. Then 
came a postscript:—* Tis no wonder that 
you could not make my messenger under- 
stand your French; he is deaf and dumb.’ 

“To make matters worse, my wife has 
always made fun of my accent, so |] 
daren’t even read her a line from a French 
bill of fare; she studied French at boarding 
school, and thinks she has the Parisian ac- 
cent. I really have got even with her, 
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though. One night, as we were going 
home from the theater, a picturesque look- 
ing foreigner, evidently a sailor, pulled off 
his cap and asked me a question in his own 
language. I replied, we exchanged a few 
sentences, he thanked me and went on; 
he had merely asked his way to a street 
on the other side of the city. As he de- 
parted my wife sighed and said: 

“ ‘Oh, that outlandish French accent of 
yours!’ ” 

‘“My dear,’ I replied, ‘that man was a 
Spaniard, and we were conversing in his 
language. I suppose, however, that Span- 
ish does sound rather outlandish, when one 
mistakes it for French.’ Since that even- 
ing I’ve never had my accent criticised by 
that blessed woman. By the way, her class 
seems to be dismissed for the day—see the 
ladies coming out? There’s my wife—that 
handsome woman in blue. Come across 
the street and let me introduce you; you'll 
adore her. Don’t ever mention the Span- 
ish sailor incident to her, though; she’s 
very touchy about it.” 

—John Habberton. 
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A FORGOTTEN POET. 


O N the right bank of the Passaic River, 

in New Jersey,afew minutes’ ride from 
the heart of Newark, is the silent city, 
known as Mount Pleasant Cemetery. 
Within this enclosure not only lie all that 
is mortal of a one-time noted poet, but 
the walls of the cemetery also enclose the 
acre of ground, on which fifty years ago 
stood a Tudor cottage, known as “The 
Cedars,” which formed the hermit home 
of Henry William Herbert, who over the 
pen name of “Frank Forester,” was famous 
in his day as a sportsman, novelist and 
poet. It was George Porter, editor of 
the American Turf Register, who suggested 
the nom de plume that afterwards became 
so popular. Herbert’s prose works cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, allied to 
sport in its different phases, and as a 
writer of fiction he was quite prolific. In 
1835 he published the historical romance, 
“The Brothers,” which, like his second 
work, “Cromwell,” was well received both 
here and in England. Then followed in 
quick succession such works as “Marma- 
duke Wyvil,’ “The Roman _ Traitor,” 
“Henry VIII,” “Knights of England, 
France and Scotland,” etc. 
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THE HOME OF “FRANK FORESTER.” 
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The poetry of “Frank Forester’ is distin- 
guished by its manly tone and the author’s 
love of and familiarity with nature. It is 
here and there marked by happy lines cal- 
culated to linger in the memory. 

In Frank Forester’s “American Game’ 
occurs a poem composed on the liberation 
of the Sac chief, Black Hawk, the first 
verse of which runs as follows: 

A warrior still! A chieftain once again! 
Back to thy forest home old Sagamore! 

As the caged panther, from his galling 

chain, 
To the lone desert, and the untrodden 
shore. 

Back to thy forest-home! The eternal 


roar 
Of boundless cataracts—the whispered 
tone 

ae winds unfettered, from the cedars 

oar, 
Waking wild music—shall thy spirit own 

The untuned hymns that peal about thy 

throne! 

The mystery of Herbert’s life has never 
been solved. He was an Englishman of 
noble ancestry, being a decendant of that 
worthy lady referred to by rare Ben Jon- 
son as 

“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother.” 
His father was the Rev. William Herbert, 
Dean of Manchester, a scholar of consider- 
able eminence. 
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Although Herbert occasionally enter- 
tained friends at “The Cedars,” he lived 
practically alone with his hunting equip- 
ment and pack of dogs, of which he was 
very fond. His trim skiff, the “Soria,” in 
which he made occasional trips to Newark 
for supplies, is still remembered by old 
dwellers by the Passaic. 

About the middle of May, 1859, Herbert 
made preparations for a dinner at his cot- 
tage, to which he invited a number of his 
friends. For some reason but one of them 
—an old pupil of his—made his appearance. 
In what manner the evening was passed 
will never be known, but the following day 
Herbert dressed himself with scrupulous 
care and journeyed to New York, where 
he engaged a room at the Stevens house, 
on lower Broadway. He locked himself 
in, and, making use of one of his large 
hunting pistols for the purpose, deliber- 
ately shot himself through the heart. 

A plain, granite headstone now marks 
his ivy-covered grave, a few rods from 
where “The Cedars” formerly stood. 

That Herbert had for some time contem- 
plated so tragic an end is made evident 
by the papers he left behind him and the 
tone that pervades some of his verses. In 
a poem called “My Home,” he thus fore- 
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casts the probability of his melancholy 
fate: 


And years must pass, long years, ere I 
shall run 

To et dear spot, where fools are fain to 
shun, 

The only home which now my soul doth THE 
crave, 

Thy home—thé long, the last—thine early 


grave; 

Oh! that for me the bridal sheets were 
spread 

Now in my narrow house and lowly bed. 


—E. C. Burling. 


FROM A DRAWING BY HERBERT 
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THE TWO DS. 

HERE was once 
a soldier who 
went tohis King 
and asked that 
permission be 

. e« given him to 
~ challenge a bro- 

ther officer, who 

had hit him in 
the face with his 
tiding whip. 

And the King, 

not wishing to 

lose either of his 
officers, asked if 
there be no other way whereby honor 
might be satisfied, whereupon the soldier 
shook his head. Then ‘he King asked 
him what it was that he most cherished 
on earth, and the soldier, bowing low, re- 
plied that that thing was the love of the 

King’s daughter. Whereupon the King, 

calling her, bade her do that which would 
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restore his honor to the aggrieved one; and, 
drawing near to the soldie. the Princess 
touched her lips to the mark that the blow 
had made. 


* * x 


Tom Dixon and Jack Devers were mem- 
bers of the same club, had graduated from 
the same college and occupied a suite of 
rooms together in a big brown-stone house 
on Washington square. They dined at the 
same table, drank the same wine and made 
the same friends. So marked was their at- 
tention to each other that they were 
known everywhere as the “Two D’s,” and 
when the bell boy called for Mr. D. each 
arose and reached for the card lying on the 
silver salver. 

It was not so strange then, that each 
should fall in love with the same girl; Tom 
D. discovered her, but that made .ittle 
difference, for at the first meeting Jack D. 
deserted to the enemy. After that, for the 
first time in their lives, the Ds did not 
confide in one another. 

She met them at a pink tea, and she 
liked the Ds because they were good-look- 
ing and sang college songs, and because 
her brother had told her that their room 
was a dream, and that they sometimes 
gave quiet little suppers, when everyone 
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enjoyed themselves. At times she liked 
Tom the best because he was so good- 
natured and told such funny stories; but 
then Jack sung the best and had been 
to South America and—it would have 
been so much nicer if they were not al- 
ways together, and got their letters mixed 
and came to call at the same hour. 

Now love affects persons differently, and 
there was no exception in the case of the 
two Ds. Tom lost his appetite, loafed 
about the rooms all day and smoked cigar- 
ettes, while Jack rode in the park. and 
went to the opera and gave up smoking 
all together; but for all that each had the 
same dreams. 

One night the postman left a package for 
the Ds, and, Jack being out, Tom opened 
it. Then he sat down by the fire, lighted 
his pipe and fell asleep with her photo- 
graph in his hand. When Jack came home 
he saw the wrapper that had been around 
the package on the other’s lap, and putting 
on his glasses looked carefully at the ad- 
dress, then he took the picture and shook 
the sleeper’s shoulder. 

“Why did you open my package?” said 
he. 

“It isn’t yours, it’s mine,” said Tom; 
“what are you doing with it?” 
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Then the two Ds stood up and glared at When the 
one another across the fireplace. wher D. ac 
“Has she been deceiving me?” said one, parel. 
“I want to know.” ‘It's funn 
“I don’t know,” said the other D., “are vty I came 
you in love with her?” ‘Then the 


“I might have known,” said both the ticked the 


oa I shall ask her in the morn ee she 
x * * €r, “and 

At eleven o’clock Miss Thorne found At the 1 
one of the Ds standing by the window in ¢ Ds hag 


the parlor. 

“I came,” said he, “to thank you for the 
picture.” 

Miss Thorne smiled. “Mr. D. was here 
a little while ago,” said she, “and said he 
liked it.” 

The D. coughed and drew off one of his 
yellow gloves. 

“T am afraid,” said he, “but then you 
see, I loved you all the time and—” 

“Don’t,” said Miss Thorne, “let’s sit 
down and talk it over.” 

When they had talked about it the D. 
stood up and took the white rose bud 
from his buttonhole; Miss Thorne stood 
up, too, and put it back again. 

“You are both good boys,” said she, 
“and to show you that I like you very 
much I’m going to— 
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When the D. reached home he found the 


other D. assorting out his wearing ap- 
parel. 
“It’s funny,” said he, “but that’s just 
why I came home; I’m going to Mexico.” 
Then the two Ds compared notes and 
kicked the dog. 


“Yes, she kissed me,” said both to- 


gether, “and I promised not to hurt you.” 
-At the club next day it was said that 
the Ds had gone away. 
—Kimball Scribner. 
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FROSSIE WOULD A- WOOINS GO. len aS OEND. 


A BALLAD. 
[REPRINTED. ] 


' PART I. 


The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before; 
And her spectacles lay on her aproned 
knees. 


The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
Till the cow said “I die” and the goose 
asked “why;” 
And the dog said nothing, but searched 
for fleas. 


The farmer he strode through the square 
farmyard; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
His last brew of ale was a trifle hard, 
The connection of which with the plot 
one sees. 


The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue 
eyes; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 

She hears the rooks caw in the windy 
skies, 

As she sits at her lattice and shells her 
peas. 
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The farmer’s daughter hath ripe, red lips; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 

Over tables and chairs with apparent 
ease. 


The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown 
hair; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 
And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like 


these. 
PART !1. 
She sat with her hands ’neath her dimpled 
cheeks; 


(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 
And spoke not a word. While a_ lady 
speaks 
There is hope, 
sneeze. 


but she didn’t even 


She sat with her hands ’neath her crimson 
cheeks; 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 
She gave up mending her father’s breeks, 
And let the cat roll in her best chemise. 


She sat with her hands ’neath her burning 
cheeks; . 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
And this song is considered a perfect gem, 
And as to its meaning, it’s what you 


please. 
—C. S. Caverley. 
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AN ANTIDOTE FOR BAD READING 
A GOOD book is its own most power- 

ful advocate. Children who have no 
books, but good books to read at home, 
and plenty of them, so that there is no need 
of going elsewhere to satisfy hunger, are in 
little danger of ever forming a taste for bad 
reading. Good reading is bad reading’s 
most deadly enemy. Where the one is the 
other hardly ever comes. 

Every family should have a well selected 
child’s library. Food for the mind is as 
necessary as food for the body. Such a 
library would do more to keep a child from 
evil reading than stern commands, severe 
punishments, or wise admonitions ever 
could. 

A child’s mind is plastic, its tastes un- 
formed; and wise and skillful hands can 
mold them as they will. If parents, and 
those having charge of children, only had 
the sense to act upon this knowledge, 
many a child would be saved from the 
degradation of taste and intellect conse- 
quent on plucking the forbidden fruits of 
literature. 

—Everett McNeil. 
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CUI BONO? 


* Fill the can and fill the cup; 

All the windy ways of men 
Are as dust that rises up 

And is quickly laid again.” 


HE Penny MaGaAZINE is now one year 
old. This issue marks its first anni- 
versary. It is not the policy of the PENNY 
MAGAZINE to be over boastful, but if the 
shower of congratulatory letters that sweep 
into the office like leaves in Autumn mean 
anything, they mean that the PENNy has 
kept faith with its readers, is thoroughly 
appreciated and has taken its stand among 
the best of the first-class publications of 
America. 


When the PENNy MAGAZINE was started 
a year ago it partook somewhat of the na- 
ture of an experiment. It was sus generts. 
It was unique in size, and in price the 
cheapest first-class publication in the world. 
It had the audacity to aim at being as 
good as the best, and, by adhering to this 
determination, it has gained a clientele of 
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many thousands of firm friends. In that it 
was dainty and clean, it appealed to the 
women of America and to this the highest 
type of our species, it owes no little of its 
success. The PENNY MAGAZINE is no 
longer an experiment. Discerning read- 
ers everywhere recognize the fact that a 
new planet has swept into their ken. 


Any one with a lurking doubt as to the 
origin of species, has only to read this 
story, told in the Washington Capital by 
a lady, who has returned from abroad with 
her little daughter: 

The little maid had a French nurse, of 
whom she was very fond, and who sup- 
plied her with most of her ‘amusement. 
One day this nurse departed, and her small 
charge didn’t know what to do with her- 
self. She wandered about the house, up- 
stairs and down, into the garden, and back 
again, and finally hung about her mother, 
who was busy just then with the baby. 
Receiving no attention, she turned away, 
saying dejectedly: 

“Nobody loves me. I guess I'll go 
down in the garden and eat bugs. I ate 
free yes’day, two smoove ones and one 
woolly one.” 
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' Finispiece. 
Drawn by HOBART EGREMONT. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $221,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Come 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $411,000,000, 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 


, NEW YORK CITY 
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tion 1] Problem No. 1, will be made in the April 
number ofthe Pexxy Macazing The contest 

as announced in the February number, closed, 
March first, and a committee is now examining the 
thousand and odd competing lists of birds sent in. 
The success of this contest 


@": announcement of the prize winners in Educa- 


RocrodoReccotocgeegoesocge - is pleasing, not more in the 
& number of the competitors 

Publishers’ @ than in the intellectual ener. 
& gy and ornithological know!- 

¢ edge displayed in the solution 

Notes. & of the problem. In addition 

& to the announcement of win- 


Cpdodededodecdodedectecse ners, the April number will 

inaugurate a new contest, 
Educational Problem No. The readers of the 
Penny MaGazine are target thinkers. Watch for the 
April number 


Tue Penny Maacazine will pay Frirty cents apiece 
for copies of the first number of THe Penny Maaazine, 
that for March, 1896, Vol I. No 1. Subscribers or 
others who have copies of this number that they can 
spare, will confer a favor by sending them to the office 
of Tue Penny Macazing, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, before March 15, where bey will be re-purchased 
with Blcasure, and one-half a dollareach will be paid 

or them. 


The small subscription price of Tue Penwr Maca- 
zine makes it unprofitable for us to send out bills to 
subscribers upon the expiration of their subscriptions 
We feel sure every subscriber wi-hes to continue, and 
as our first year 18 closed with this number, expirations 
of cuhscriptions will begin at once. As a means of 
notifying subscribers when their subscriptions expire 
we have decided when the month of expiration is 
reached to write or print the name ofthe month upon 
the outside of the wrapper in which the magazine is 
mailed. For instance, the word ‘ March” will this 
month be written upon the outside ofall wrapp-rs to 
subscribers whose subscriptions die with this number. 
However, we advise subscribers not to wait to be so 
informed. but to renew now, even if their subscriptions 
have yet a few monthstorun. The way to prevent 
disipp>dintmeat is to anticipate. When in doubt. sub- 
scribe again. Twenty cents a year will not build a 
house nor break a bank. Tur Penny Magazine for 
1897 will be a literary crystal, clear and brilliant. 
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GOLF LINKS. 

Club desiring golf links can acquire 85 acres 
of suitable land and large stone club house, 30 
minutes from Grand Central Station; 5 min- 
utes from station on Harlem road; 10 minutes 


from station on Northern road. asy terms. 
Apply STEWART & STEWART. 
25 Pine St. 


Fer Rent er Sale.—Farnished or unfurnished; 
Large Stone House, large rooms, all improvements. 
Restricted Park. Thirty minutes from 42d Street 
Harlem R. KR. Shade, fruit, 200 feet ele:ation. Five 
minutes from depot. No mosquitoes. Address Baorx, 
Room 2008, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


FOR SALE. 

Colonial cottage, 11 rooms and _ ~»butler’s: 
pantry and bath, in good repair, in restricted. 
resident park, Yonkers, 5 minutes from depot,. 
30 minutes from 42nd S8t., Harlem R. R. Ali: 
modern conveniences, shade and lawn.  Be-- 
ing desirous of leaving State, will sell for mort-. 
gages and taxes for immediate sale. 

Address, LAWYER 
150 Nassau, Room 2,003. 


CHARLES E. HOTALING 
Real Estate, 


441 Sumner Ave., cor. McDonough St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
‘Exclusive and entire charge taken of proper- 
ty in Brooklyn. Highest references. 


* Bedford-Stayvesant”’ District a Specialty. 


The Schermerhorn Bank. 


|F YOU live or do business anywhere in the vicinity of Schermer-- 

horn Street and Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, visit the atiractive 
quarters of the Schermerhorn Beak, in the Warehouse Building, and 
see how politely you will be received, and how satisfactorily your 
bustness will be transacted. The capital of the Bank is $100,000, 
surplus $50 000 The officers an directors are men of high character 
and demonstrated busi.ess capacity. The Bank advances, 
er loans, money on household goods or merchandise in the Brook- 
lym Warehouse and Sterage Company's pessession, 
eharging the legai rate of interest. 
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24 per cent. 7 7 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


ON INVESTMENTS made through the 

Kellogg Market Register. An. infallible 

method. Full particulars by mail, High- 

est endorsements by the leading business 

amen, banks, etc. Investigation courted. 
RARRAA 


JAS. B. KELLOGG & CO., Bankers, 
66 BDWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tur PENNY COMPANY Know us—write to them. 


‘PERFECT GENEALOGICAL 
FAMILY CHART. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
A complete family chart, showing your direct de- 
-eent. Send name, address and twenty cents to 


CHARLES 0. BASS, 132 Nassau St,, New York City. 


7 @ a 
WASHINGTON, the Capital City, 3), °orccer” 
pa r. It contains wonderfully entertaining inside 

nformation and gossip about the government and 
polite society. Its contributors are clever and never 
-tiresome. 


Che Washington Capital. 


Published by HOBART Brooks 
$2.00 a Year Send for a Sample Copy 
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$1,500.°° IN GOLD 


: eed 
Ou, GIVEN AWAY. 
made throog! 
An alll THIS IS A BONA FIDE OFFER. 
sal, Ht R&AD CAREFULLY. IT WILL 
ticulars by ma NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 
by the leading 


ives = Three Grand Contests in One. 


Bankes HERE ARE OUR PROPOSITIONS :—$500.00 
 & CO. in Gould to the persons who can form the great- 


QTY. | est number of words from the letters in the 
y YORK | word FASHION. $500.00 in Gold to the per- 

sons that can make the greatest number of 
a us—write to the> words from the letters in the word FIXINGS. 


$500.00 in Gold to the persons that can make 

the greatest number of words from the let- 
GICAl ters in the word MONTHLY. You can enter 
E ALO | one or all three contests. 


6 ’ 
CHAR’: OFFER No. 1. 
VE 

‘ an t de $500 IN GOLO to the persons forming the 
gout dire reatest number of words from the letters in 
nowing nts t0 e word FASHION as follows: $2UU.0U0 in 
siwenty €@ cin Gold will be given to the person sending the 
new Y largest list of words formed from the letters 
sau St. in the word FASHION; $100.00 to the person 
; ' gending the next ast ae list; $50.00 to the 
hae a repre erson sending the third largest list; $25.00 
icity tative © cig o the person sending the fourth largest list; 
| meaning eg | $10.00 to each of the next five; $5.00 to each 
Hy ente yernment os of the next ten and $1.00 to each of the next 
, the BP vel god ¥ | twenty-five. Do not use any letter more times 
; are cle than it appears in the word FASHION, use 


no language except English. Words spelled 


al alike but with different meaning can be used 
but once. Use any dictionary, any word found 
7 BROOK apie CO? a 


therein will be allowed except as follows: 
no plurals, prefixes, suffixes or abbreviations 
will be allowed. Work it out in this manner, 
as, ash, on, has, fan, ete. The above rewards 
are given free to attract attention to our hand- 
some woman’s magazine, 34 pages, 102 long 
columns, finely illustrated, containing the very 
latest fashions, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price, 50 
cents per year. TO ENTER THE CONTEST 
No. 1 IT IS NECESSARRY FOR YOU TO 
SEND 25 TWO-CENT STAMPS OR MONEY 
ORDER for one year’s subscription with your 
list of words. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case or your money refunded. 


OFFER No. 2. 


$3500 IN GOLD to those forming the great- 
est number of words from the letters in the 
word FIXINGS, as follows: $100.00 each to 
the two persons sending the largest listof words 
formed from the letters in the word FIXINGS, 
50.00 for each of the two sending the second 
argest lists; $25.00 for each of the two send- 
ing the third largest lists; $10.00 each for the 
next five; $5.00 each for the next ten, and $2.00 
each for the next twenty-five largest lists. 
Same conditions prevail as in contest No. 1. 
TO ENTER CONTEST No. 2 IT IS NECES- 
SARY TO SEND 25 TWO-CENT STAMPS 
FOR ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“FASHION AND FIXINGS.”’ 


OFFER No. 3. 


$500 IM GOLD to the person sending the 
largest list of words formed from the letters 
in the word MONTHLY, as follows: $50.00 
each to the four persons sending the largest 
list of words formed from the letters in the 
word MONTHLY; $25.00 each -for the next 
four atieet lists; $10.00 each for the next ten, 
and $2.00 each for the next fifty. Same condi- 
tions prevail as in offers Nos. 1 and 2. Re- 
member 25 two-cent stamps must accompany 
your list of words for offer No. 3 for one year’s 
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subscription to FASHION AND FIXINGS. 
By sending 25 two-cent stamps for one year’s 
subscription to our magazine you can enter 
any one of these contests; by sending 40 two- 
cent stainps for an eighteen months’ subscrip- 
tion you cun enter any two of these contests; 
by sending 50 two-cent stamps for a two years’ 
subscription you can enter all three contests. 
If you enter all three contests you will be 
almost sure to receive one or more of the 158 
cash prizes. 


GRAND COMBINATION OFFER. 


Every Peron entering all three competitions 
and sending 50 two-cent stamps will receive 
by return mail a very handsome Gold Plated 
Combination Shirt Waist Set, consisting of 
1 Collar Button, 3 Shirt Studs, 1 pair of Link 
Sleeve Buttons and 1 Skirt Holder that will 
fit any belt. These Jewelry Sets are some- 
thing entirely new and are set with very 
handsome colored Parisian enamel. They are 
worth more than the price of the three sub- 
scriptions and will be sure to please every 
one. 

The March number of FASHION AND 
FIXINGS contains the names and addresses 
of the people who received cash prizes from 
our last contest. Send your lists at once or 
not later than May 30th, at which time 
contest closes. The names of all successful 
contestants will be published in the July num- 
ber of FASHION AND FIXINGS. We refer 
you to any mercantile agency as to our respon- 
sibility. 

Contestants residing in Foreign Countries 
must send double these amounts for extra 
postage. Address 


DUNCAN & KELLER, 
156 Fifth Avenue, DEPARTMENT 10, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2 ee CEC CA S'TORTA 


ap PANIES 


5 ON 


EVERY 


CMATURE. pet py Sy oe: 
OF OR aA LOCAL, RAPPER, 


*' Why Stand Ye Idle when you can start a mail order 
®usinesx at home, «{thout cap tal. Many who formerly worked for am 
overbearing bose. now make comfortable iucomes, some as much as 
950 a week. and call uo mao master. I will teach you how. Address, 
H. STAFFOKD, Itt Nassau st., P. O. Box :264 New York. 


PROTECTION FROM FRAUD [2 
The great safeguurd to your bank ; 

-account. No possibility of check rais- 
ing when you use the E.Ve9ha.1a30.E 
‘CHECe PERFOHATOR., Per- 
forates the check and inks the ho'es 
‘sight through the paper fibre with IN. 
DELIBLE INK. Simple, automatic, dur- 
‘able and economical, the best and 
-cheapest perforator ever invented. : 
Price, $5.00. Send for descript.ve 

circulars. WESLEY MFG. CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


TEN THOUSAND 
PENNY BINDERS FREE. 


6 HE Penny Company desires its subscribers to p»s- 


sess Penny Binders in which to preserve their 

magazines for permanent reference. The Binder 
holds a complete volume of six numbers. It is made 
to stand the test of time- handsome, handy. durable. 
In full coth with “ The Pe iny Magazine”’ in gold 
let’ering. It will b2 an ornament to any home. and its 
contents will be always available tor reading and 
reference. 


We will give Free, post-paid, one Penny Binder 
to every regualr Subscriber who sends us 


One New Subscriber. 


In other words. for the price of one subscription (20 
cents). we will give any subscriber a full year’s sub- 
scription for a friend, and will give FREE one Penny 
Binder. Please hasten your order. 


THE PENVY COMPANY, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE FAC- 
SIMIPLe of 
LIGCNATORE cat 
OF ; 


LPL DY NRAPPER, 


hen roe cae eerie oe 
7 ' omer t erie cl 


esc ripl ve 7 
! dl park Row. N. 


Climatic 
Extremes 


NORTH and SOUTH 
are blended ideally at vt vt 


Old Point Comfort 
Richmond, Va., 


‘Thus making these the most desirable places 
for winter outings. 

‘They may be reached delightfully by the 
luxurious and modern steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


Sailing every week day from New York. 


Send for full information. 


Old Dominion S. S. Co. 


Pier 26, North River, New York. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t and Traffic [gr. 
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Che Price 
Of this Magazine is 2. cents per 
copy. 3 

Che Fare 
On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mule. . 

The Penny Magazine 
Is unique among American Peri- 
odicals. 


The New York Central 
Is unique among American rail- 
roads. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is noted for its charming stories. 


Che New York Central 
Is noted for its charming scenery. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published. 


Che Hew York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation, 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, 


‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 
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THE LIFE 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR IT. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY SUA uais 
oF SAVAVINAH,AND = Laid) | 
NEW ENGLAND avr SAVANNA 


OF BICYCLES, 


Suns, Typewriters, Etc., 
1S PROLONGED BY USING 
Amend. 
CLEANS, LUBSRICATES, 
PREVENTS RUST. 


THE ONLY OIL THAT WILL 
NOT GUM. 


Sample Bottle Free 
Send Two-Cent Stamp for Postage, 


G. W. COLE & CO., 


ROOM A14, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


$36.00 


For a short time the Saw. 
amnmah B.ime will aii 
first-class tickets to Savan- 
bah, ca'l ng fur transporta- 
tion 790 miles each way. 
unexe: Iled meals and 
accommodat'ons- aboard 
steamer, inolud’ng two 
days’ stop at choice 0’ three 
first-class hote s at Sava: .- 
nah inall nearly a week's 
board in addition to trans- 
Dortation, for $36 00. 
Through tickets to 
Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, 
and all points South. 
Unsurpassed Cabin Accom- 
modatinns, W+ aeS pray 


Baths. Electric Lights kept up all night. Send three 2-cent stamps for 


Savannah Line News and Illustrated Book, 


Savannah, Ga 


Richardson & Barnard, Agts., 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Jas. J. Barnard, Jr., Gen. Agt., 


M. C. Hammond, Agt.. Pler 18, 
So. Delaware Av., Phila., Pa. 
G. M. Sorrel. Manager. 
New Pier 35, N.R., New York, 
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FARRER RAKE RE RARER KBE 


THE TIRE IS 
EVERY THING. 


The tire is nine points of cycling. Poor tires 
make poor riding, no matter how fine the v heel, 
while a good tire makes a poor wheel almost 


good. 

We believe that the New Brunswick Tire is 
the most perfect combination of lightness and 
strength, resiliencv and endurance among all 
tires. We believe the 


New Brunswick 
= Tires 


The Best Tires 
Made...... 


It should be, for these three reasons: We have 
the largest single-tube tire factory in America; 
we have the oldest and most experienced work- 
men in the tire business; and we can buy raw 
materials lower than any other company. We 
ought to make the best tire. And yet it costs 
no more than other tires. 

We make both Basket Tread and Smo*th. Obtain- 
able from any dealer, and on any wheel. Write for 
illustrated pamphlet; or send a two-cent stamp for 
six phut graph cards nearly cabinet size. 


EEE EEE SE EEE ehhh bbb th 


NEW BRUNSWICK TIRE CO. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 


LEER R AMEE KX 
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‘‘IF YOU WERE 
APRIL’S LADY,” 


Ly 


oY at AN 


ALONG YOUR GARMENT’S HEM, 


In sunny days or shady, 
You’d wear S. H. & [1. 


For mighty good reasons, too. It 
does not fade in sunshine, nor grow 
stiff and harsh in wet weather. You 
cannot afford to use cheap substitutes. 


Look on the Back for the letters S. H. & Il. 
| It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine 


If your dealer will not supply ycu we will. 


Samples showing labe's and materials mailed free. 


8. H. & M.Co, P. O. Box 699 N. Y. City. 
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The... 


Nazareth Waist 


Comfort for Women 
who are weary of Corsets. 


MAGINE a light, knitted garment with 
| none of the sti¥, armor like sections of 
the corset. Think of this soft. silk-like 
fabric made into a Nazareth Waist ~ properly 
boned with a new bone that cannot rust and 
: will not break. (onceive 
of the comto:t this Naz- 
areth Waist wili give to 
cyclers; the ease it will 
afford to house-workers, 
the delightful grace it 
will give to golfers,tennis 
players and ail 
who like exer 
cise. The Naz- 
areth Waist is 
‘ the present 
sensation in 
the corset 
world. 
Nothing 
ever known 
preserved 
the outlines 
of the form 
so well and gave 
thecomfort. It’s 
new. Most stores 
know of it and are 
putting itin. If 
your retailer hasn’t it you can order from us. 
Price, $1.00, sizes 32 to 40 bust measure; § 1.26, 
sizes 42 to 46 


NAZARETH MFG. Co. 


Nazareth, Pa. 


LLL 


| Waist 


Vomen 


of Corsets. 


jitted garment with (| 


ike sections a 
ee aott, silk uke 
ret Waist - properi? 
‘at cannot rest and 
not break ( opeelve 
1 comto t this Naz: 
» Waist will guve iH 
re: the ease it wi 
1 to bouse- workers. 


order 
rneastre; $1.26 


FG. CO. 
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NUBIAN 


FAST BLACK COTTON 


DRESS LININGS 22%: 


Will Not Crock. 


It is positively unchangeable and ot supe- 
rior quality. Nothing else so fully satisties 
the highest requirements, and yet the cost 
is moderate enough for any dress. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 


Nuktla mm Suit Mt ceed’ 


All Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
| 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME.—10 cts. 


LAID canvas cloth 
combined with vel- 
vet, in powder-blue, make 
this at ractive drese. The 
fanciful front displays a 
pean of velvet unique- 
v chapped. iorming a cir- 
cular yoke and extending 
down the front in *V” 
shape to the. waist line. 
The contrasting material 
en each gide is collected 
in gathers and tastened 
at the top by straps of 
velvet, Gathe ¢ at the 
shoulder-edges and waist 
adjust the fulness of the 
back and smooth under- 
arm gures separate the 
front from the back. A 
wrinkled belt of velvet 
encircles the waist. ‘The 
st: lish sleeves follow the 
arm closely from the 
wrists to a geodly height 
above the elbow, the ad- 
ditional material being 
arranged upon the uppers 
in soft bovtfart ¢ ffect 
caught through thecentre 
in butterfly style. Prettily shaped cuds «f velvet 
complete the wrists. At the neck is a close standing 
band over which is arranged a crushed collar and tiny 
points of velvct. ; 
Tv make this dres: for a girl erght years of age will 
requ re three and one-fourth yards of forty-four-inch 
wide material. lhe pattern, No. 6946 is cut in sizes 
for gir.s six. eight, ten and twelve years of age, and 
retails for twentv-five cents. 


Reader: of the Pevyny Magazine will receive this 
pattern, complete, post-paid, f -r 10 ceatn, or two 
Stbscrip woas te Che Peany Nagazine. 
Mention number of pattern, 6946. Address 


The Penny Company, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. Ten cents. 


Promenade costurre of prune 
weolin woven with metallic 
threads; the full front. cut 
bies. are Pak crc oi plaided 
silk in rch and brilliant tones. 

The basque has the fanciful 
fronts arrarged upon a fitted 
lining that closes in the centre- 
front. The vest of silk 
is gathered at the neck 
and laid at the weist 
line in plaits; a tiny 
pointed girdle finishes 
the lower edge. ‘The 


through the centre. 
front but mav be made 
on the left side if pre- 
ferred. Two large 
metal buttons are 
placed on the bust, 
while at the waist line 
are similar buttons that 
hold to position the 
heavy corded orna. 
ments. The back is 
filled with the usual 
number of seamr, and 
fulness forming flutes 
are cut in each seam as an extension below the waist 
line. The crushed collar closes at the left side beneath 
the high velvet collar that has the upper eage rolled, 
forming the fashionable flire. The two seamed gigot 
sleeves are cut with slight fulness at the top Tomake 
this Vasque for a lady in the med um size will require 
three yards of forty-four-nch wide miterial. The 
pattern. No. 6975. iscut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 88, 40 
and 42 inch bust measure, and ret -ils for 25 cents, 
Readers of Tue Penny Macazine will receive this 
pattern complete, post paid, tor 10 cents, or two 
eubscrivtions te the Penny VWngnz'ne, 
Address, THE PENNY CO., 150 Nassau St., N. Y, 
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6975—Ladles’ Basque 
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THE PROMISE. 


The Lombard 


Diamond __ussesene. 
MOUNTED IN SOLID GOLD RING. 


For years savants have 
been studying the problem 
of artificial carbonizing 
with the object of making a 
diamond which shall be 
equal to that produced by 
nature. The best results of 
their efforts have been crys- 
tallized in the famous Lom- 
bard Diamond. It isa stone 
of starting beauty and 
purity of scintillation. 
Worn side by side with 
gems of the first water, it 
reflects their brilliance, and 
suffers not greatly by com- 
parison. inety-njne out 
of one hundred persons 
would never detect it, even upon the closest scru iny. 

This Lombard Diamond is offered to you in the cele- 
brated Tiffany style of setting in a Solid Gold Qing. 
In every respect this ring resembles a genuine dia- 
mond ring. These Lombard Rings are sold at $5.00. 
We have all sizes. Our special proposition to readers 
of The Penny Magazine is this: 


We will send you the LOMBARD DIAMOND solid 
Gold Ring, in a beautiful box, by registered mail, 
postpaid, for $1.50; or, we will send it by express, 

D., subject to your examinat on, If you send 
us 50 cents to guarantee gond faith, and pay the 
baiance to the express agent, if satisfied. To secure 
correct size, send a little strip of paper that just fits 
around your finger. These rings can be worn by 
men, women or children. Remit money by money 
order or cash in regist- red letter. Address 


MORTON & CONPANY, 
Room 2°03, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE PROOF. 


Upon the Opposite Page... 


ts an announcement that astonished the Jewelers’ world 
last month. The announcement ¢s reprinted in * The Fenny 
Magazine” f r March, and the opportunity is still open. We 
kenew the offer was an extraordinary one, otherwise tt would 
not have been worth while to make it. We knew that it was 
almost too good lo beiieve; otherwise we would not have 
ibe fo send the Rings ‘upon app: oval.’? We do not blame 

e¢ patrons of ours during the monh who. even when 
ordering. had their private doub's as to the rare value of 
the Rings. It gives us real pleasure, nevertheless, to print 
these sample letters of scores that were received : 


Morton & Co., 

Gentlemen:—I am so pleased with your Lombard 
Diamond Ring that I feel compelled to express to you 
my satisfaction, and to acquaint you wi h the doubts 
I haa when ordering it. Long experience has taught 
me that advertisements. like men, are not always what 
they seem, but my wife wanted to get one of your 
Rings. and inasmuch as I had never been dis: ppoi:: ted 
in any advertisement im The Penny Magazine, I over- 
came my scruples and ordered a Lombard Ring. It 
arrived promptly, and delights us far beyond expecta- 
tion. Iam giad to give credit where credit is due. 
Hence this letter. But how do you do it ? 

Yours sincerel¢, 
E. SCANLAN, 
206 Kast 124th Street, 
Feb. 20th, 1897. Harlem, New York, 


Camnripar, Mass., Feb. 22, 1897. 
Morton & Company, New York. 

Gentlemen: I received the Lombard Ring in good 
condition. It ix very satisfactory. Please send me 
another for a friend. size and money enc!osed. It is 
the greatest bargain I have ever found, With thanks, 

Very truly, 
MARGARET QUIMBY. 
Mt. Auburn Street. 
LousarpD Diamond. Sotrp Gorin Rrixes, see offer 
opposite. MCRTON & COMPANY, 
Room 2003, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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YELLOW KID FREE. 


This is the famous Yellow Kid of 
the New York World. It is a la- 
dies’ stick pin or gentlemen’s scarf - 
pin, two inches long.It is hand- 
painted on goid platein yellow and 
other vivid colors in hard enamel. 
Nh ’ We send a sample FREE to each 
Sk AES and every person in the United 

SS States Address, — 
LYNN&CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 


WEALTH FOR BRAINS — Many have become 
wealthy through patents. Why not you? Simple, 
useful articles pay largely. Write for book of inven- 
tio s wanted. Sent freee ARCHER. AITON & 
ARCHER, Dept, P, 271 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT 10 CENTS WILL BUY, 

To introdue our famous Dr. WASHRUKN'S HKADACHR CURR, 
a harmless and absolute cure in 15 miuutes for HK DACHK and 
NEURALGIA, we will send a sample box tor 10 cents and alll give 
with it Fae KK six Colorado GOLD pens, one book, ‘‘Lord Chesterfield’s 
Maxims on Etiquette,” one book of --Values of Old Coins,” whereby 
you can get rich br finding thew, and also 25 other useful and valu- 
able impurted articles in a neat case. All the above postpaid for 10 
cents, silver. or 11 ceuts in s'amps. Address, Washburn Remedy Co., 
150 Nassan St., New York City. 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. Wrnst.ow’s Sootnine Syrup for children 
teething should always be used fur children while 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best remedy tor 
diarrhea. 


BATHS @ ANIDROSIS SANITARIUM 
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Showhegan. Maine, will mail you the true guide to 
health and lucrative, humane practice. 


E Who can think of 
WANTED AN iD s some simple thing to 
patent? Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Dept. 
J. 3. Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C., for their 
$1 800 nrize offer and list of 1,000 invent‘ons wanted. 
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SUPERELYOUS HAIR 


Zz 


Mrs, 


Box 3032, 


i | to avoid pil 
Bad Blood, 


How life ix pi 

to apply Home™s 

to cure Piles, Ruptu® 
W to read faces 


Mu ay Hill Pub Np 8L 9 East 28 St., N.Y. 


PATENTS 


ou never knew or thought of abou 
in health and disease,—its mys 

actuated, health saved, dixggmtt 
of ignorance g 


Thos. P Simpson, Washington, D C. 
No attorney’s fee until patent obtained. 


New TY en City, Oy 


ED. When you have tried all 

Sw spe dak stg * use mine. 
sure way to take hair off face, neck, arms, 
etc., so they never return, dissolve the 
roots. Helen Markoe’s Depilatory 

2 willdoit, nothing else will, 
cret. Write forinformation that willmake 
=> vou happy, sent sealedin plain envelope, 
free. by porgonel atte attention lon given yo you. 


Only one 


rench se- 


indiscretion, 
ronic ailments, 
vwsis, Varicocele, etc., 
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photo in 35 seconds; 
no chemicals, no dark room, 


no practice 


ALL, FoR 10. CENTS 


ll for 10 cents. Star Photograph 
orate with which you can produce a perfect 
requires no dry plates, 
Photos are clear 
i} as if done by a 8250. Camera ; 


| needed, You can coin money making photos of R& 


people, houses, animals, etc. 


In same box with 
the Outfit we also give you one Pretty Tokio 


Handkerchief, (nearly half a yard square), 1 Lucky Charm of Roses, 


10 cents, silver or stamps ; 
for 25c. Send & be deli 
Address, STAR PHOTO CO.,9 
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*solid perfume, kee ps your handker- 
chief scented. Moth exterminator. Also 
6 months’ handsome illustra- 
ted Magazines, full of stories, pic- 
tures, etc. This entire lot sent you «Lh 
you cut this out and return to us with 
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$300.00 in Cash. 
A 25-cent Fo 
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This New Shirt Waist. 


FREE ! 


To Every One. 


Hew many words do 
you think you canspell 
correctly with the letters “we 
in the word ** # AB's ters”? 
using each letter as desired, but 
not more times than itappeas in £ 
“PATTERNS?” Verbs, pronouns, £)) 7% 
adjectives, nouns. adverbs, plu als © 4 

allowed. Words spelled alik-, but) # 

having different meanings, ¢ uut as one word, Use 
any standard dictionary. A'! legitimate English 
wurds count. Proper nouns, prefixes, suffixes, cbsolete 
and foreign words do not count. Work it out as follows: 
Pat, Pen, Pens, Reap, et, Ten, At, Net. etc. 

Oeure efeer.—We will pay $100 for the largest 
list. $50 for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 
each tor the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we 
will divide among forty three contestants the aggregate 
sum of $200, according to merit Dont you think you 
could be one of the forty-three? TRY IT. 

Cdaee Conn titious,—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents ‘stamps or silver) fora Three «. onths’ 

Trial Subscription to MovEs. 

- epmer BExera fnducement,—Every person send- 
ing 25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in ad- 
dition to three months’ subscription, receive by return 
mail a pattern of this stylish shirt waist, No. 6999 
(illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 44 inches. 

This contest will close Ap il 15th next, so the names 
ot successful spellers may be pubjished in June issue of 
Mopss. mailed May 15th. buts ENDIN YOUR LIST 
AT ONCE. For our resp -nsibility we refer you to 
any Mercantile Agency. Address; 

MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 537, 130 Wmitr. Street, New YorxK. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’ S 
LIBRARY. 


L AST month we were able to commend, 
without reservation, the general design, 
method, and scope of Charles Dudley 
Warner’s new “Library of the World’s. 
Best Literature.”’ 
We found that it made good its name; 
that it did, in fact, take the place of 
whole libraries of scattered volumes, and 


put the reader in possession of the best of 


all that has been written, in every age and 
country, since writing began. 

In looking through the biographies of 
authors, which have been prepared by over 
three hundred American and European 
scholars and critics, one is delighted with 
many pleasant bits of information, in 
strong contrast to the dry biographical 
sketches of the encyclopedias. Aristotle, 
for instance, as the latter treat him, is 
dull enough, but in the “Library” Prof. 
Thomas W. Davidson re-creates him into 
a man—one who, if you cut him, would 
bleed, and one who led a life of real inci- 


dents it 1s a pleasure to read about. Your 
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interest in the man himself becomes warm, 
and then there is laid before you the best 
that survives to us of his writings, includ- 
ing his noble “Hymn to Virtue.” Thus, in 
scarcely an hour’s reading, and reading, 
too, of the most interesting kind, we make 
an acquaintance quite sufficient for all the 
needs of general culture with one of the 
master-spirits of the world. 

But if Aristotle seems pretty far away, 
we come (quite at random) to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, of whom we all know 
something. <A sketch of but three pages 
gives us a complete and vivid impression 
of the man, and fixes for us his place in 
literature. Some thirty pages more sup- 
ply us with excellent specimens of his 
stories and thirteen of his choicest poems 
in full, We doubt if one could anywhere 
gain a juster notion of the man and his 
writings than is here presented. 

The infinite variety of the “Library,” 
its provision for every taste and mood, is 
seen in a rapid survey of the contents of 
any portion of the work. In the first vol- 
ume, for instance, only a part of the letter 
“‘A” is covered, but see what a sweep and 
multifariousness that one volume presents! 
It opens with a delightful account of the 
historic lovers Abélard and Heloise, of 


ae | ae 


the twelfth century, with typical letters of 


each, and the famous “Vesper Hymn” of . 


Abélard. The very next subject, Edmond 
About, transports us to the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Then follows a 
chapter on Accadian-Babylonian and As- 
syrian literature, the oldest in the world, 
with an account of the most recent discov- 
eries at Babylon. The turn of a leaf 
brings us back from old half-buried As- 
syria to new America, presented in the 
person of one of its noblest and most gift- 
ed dames, Abigail Adams. Other Adamses 
follow, until finally we have Sarah Flower 
Adams, who wrote “Nearer my God to 
_ Thee.” Then we come to Addison, from 
whose pen language flowed in its freest 
and most genial phrases; Aeschines, the 
famous orator of the Greeks; Aeschylus, 
the greatest of the Greek tragic poets; 
Agassiz, our greatest naturalist; Grace 
Aguilar, William Harrison Ainsworth, 
Mark Akenside, Louisa M. Alcott, Al- 
fonso the Wise, Alfred the Great, James 
Lane Allen, the laureate of the ‘“blue- 
grass” region, and Hans Christian Ander- 
sen—all fully represented by their highest 


and best efforts in essay, oratory, song or . 


story. 
In short, all climes and all times have 
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been levied on for the contents of these 
volumes. “‘A good book,” said Milton, 
“is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life.’ We have here 
this vital fluid distilled down to its last 
potency, so that the full virtue of all good 
books beyond number have been con- 
centrated into thirty volumes. _ 

A limited number of sets is just now be- 
ing destributed through the Harper's 
Weekly Club, to introduce and adver- ° 
tise the work. These sets are at pres- 
ent supplied at about one-half the regu- 
lar cost, and on easy monthly payments. 
The club now forming will close in March, 
after which the price will be advanced. 

In order that readers of the PENNY 
MAGAZINE , who so desire, may make sure 
of the work at the introductory price, we 
have again reserved fifty of these special 
sets, which will go to the first who apply, 
mentioning this magazine. Prompt ap- 
plication for sample pages (and special 
prices) should therefore be made to Har- 
per’s Weekly Club, 91 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


coup FREE 


fixty-one Prizes, aggregating $500. A Genuine Bona 
Fide (ffer. We give nothin. but cach for prizes. No trash 
Here is our prepos tien: Who can torm the greatest nume- 
ber of words from the letters in INSTRUCTION! You 
can make twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do you will receive a good reward. Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. Use nu langua, e 
except English. Use any dictionary. P urals, pruno ns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suttixes, adjectives, proy er 
nouns, allowed. Anything thatis a legitimate word will be 
allowed. Work it out in this manner: INSTRUCTION: In, 
’ Tin, Ton, Sin, son, Sir, Scion, Run. Us, ete. The publisher 
of WoMaN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY wil) pay 
$100.0 in gold to tne person abetum ke the largest listcf 
words from the letters on the word INSTRUCTION; $50.00 
for second largest; $29.00 for each of the next three lai gert 
lists; 320.00 to each of t: e next three; $15.00 to each of the 
next three; $10.00 tc each of the next n'ne; and 8 ..% to each 
of the next forty larvest li-ts—sixty-one prizes in all for the 
sixty-one large t lists. Don't you think you could be one of 
these sixty-one? You will enjoy the making of your list, 
Why not try for the first prizet The abuve rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention (o our handsome won an's magazine, 
thirty two to thirty-six pages, each ge containing four 
iong co umnsg, finvly illustrated, and all original matter, 
long and short stories by the best auti ors: price $1.00 per 
ear It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to rend 
25 cents (money-order, silver or +tamps) fora three-months’ 
trial subscription with your list of words, and every pe) son 
sending the 25 cents and a lirt of twenty words or more {1g 
guaranteed an extra pre ent by return mal (in addition to 
the magazine), of a 100-page book, ‘“ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” by the famous Ian Maclaren. This book has 
attracted more attention in the United stutes than any book 
of recent years. We give acomplete unabridged edition, 
haudy size, finely printed in handsome type. Satisfaction 
uaranteed in every case or money refunded. Lists should 
Be sent at once. and not later than April20. The names 
and addressex of successful contertants will be printed in 
May issue, published April 25. Our publication has been 
established ten years. We refer you to any mervantile 
ageney for our standing. Make your list now. Addrexe 
JAWES H. PLUMMER, Pablisher, 2:5-226-227 Temple Court 
+, Building. New Vork City. 
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made 

by a 

Dermato- 

logist of 26 

years’ experi- 

ence, treating 

the Skin, Scalp 

and Complexion. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Superfluous Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Moles and 
all Facial Blemishes permanently and 
painlessly cured at the 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


New York : 127 West 42d St. Boston : 11 Winter St. 
Philadelphia: 1806 Walnut St. Chicago: 155 State St. 


A sample of either W’oodbury’s Facial Soap or Facial 
Cream. with iliustrated book on beauty and treatment 
ofthe skin mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


free. 
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and Patent Book FREE. 
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No charge for selling patents procured 
through us, except commission, 


‘ 00 INVENTIONS WANTED, 


% * 
v. . - 
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EDGAR TATE & CO, 


SOLICITORS OF UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS. 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Bowery Savings Bank { 


128 & 130 Bowery, New York. 


Total Deposits, July 1, 1896, $56,558,209.92 
Surplus, , ; ‘ , 6,08 7,060.95 
Total number of Depositors, 113,808. 


An account may be opened in this Bank 
with a deposit of One Dollar. 

After the whole of your deposits amount 
to Five Dollars the account will commence 
to draw interest, beginning on the nearest &£ 
bearer day afterwards ; that is, either the” ~~ 

rstof January, April, July or October. 

i No more than $500 may be deposited at 

. ane time, and the whole of one account, 

4% including both deposits and interest, must 
, lever be more than $3,000 
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c2 ? earnings are good. Dull times, 
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ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. ( 
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THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. (Iitustr’d) 

Philander eee 12 
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The contents of this magazine are covered by copyright 


TEN CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
ONE CENT A Copy. 


(Except in New York City, where the price is twenty-five 
cents a oe as publishers are obliged to pay full rate of 
tage 
Ey Pr ENTION. —If you will show the PENNY MAGAZINE to 
your fri-nds and secure for us ten new subscriptions, sending 
us one dollar, we w ll give you a year's subacription free 
for yourself. Subscriptions begin with current number only. 
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Advertisements, 


PUTNAM SEMINARY. 
Established 1835. Prepares for College. 
Mrs. HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, Principal, 
Zanesville, O. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Silitary). 


Most excellent school in wonderfully bracing 
climate. Specialistsin allcourses. U.S.A. Officer. 
31st year. $400. Address for catalogues, 

Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector. Faribault, Minn. 


MADISON INSTITUTE. 


A day and home school for girls. Established 
in 1858. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Diplomas in 3 
courses. 15 instructors of University and Eu- 
ropean training. College Preparatory Course. 
Boarders limited to 30, 

(Miss) ALICE LLOYD, Principal. Richmond, Ky. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Reopens eee 23, 1896. Certificate admits 
to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 
Aunherst, Mass. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Elective and college preparatory. Special ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Separate department 
for girls under twelve. 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 

Old I.yme, Conn. 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN offers College Prepara- 
tory, Seminary, Elective Courses, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Elocution, Physical Training. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Lake Forest Colleges. Address 
Miss SABRA L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, II. 
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A POEM BY HORACE GREE- 
LEY. 


on , [HERE are, perhaps, a 
iS few persons who know 
: that Mr. Greeley— 
whose own style was 
shaped by the dry in- 
tellect rather than by 
ios . fancy—was deeply im 
““a\\y pressed by the esthetic 
‘ i quality in literature, 
w ~" and especially by the 
best poets. His love for Swinburne and 
Browning was singularly earnest—the 
former for his luxurious lyricism and 
melody, and the latter for his strong and 
deep interpretation of life. 

His eldest daughter, on one occasion, 
gave him ‘‘ The Ring and the Book” fora 
birthday present; and in spite of its length 
I believe he so economized odd intervals of 
time as to be able to accomplish its perusal. 
The difference between a practical, sledge- 
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hammer 7rzbune editorial of the olden 
' time, and Browning’s subtle metaphysics, 
is surely very great; but this did not pre- 
vent the author of the former from absorb- 
ing a strange delight in the poetry which 
seems so thoroughly opposite to his own 
English style. 

That Mr. Greeley, in early life, wrote 
verses himself of a quite respectable qual- 
ity, not very many of the public, I suspect, 
at this date, recall. I remember one poem 
of his titled ‘‘ The Pen and the Press,” or 
soinething similar to that, which many 
years ago found its way into a school book, 
and I have still a distinct impression of its 
vigorous eloquence. Not long ago I dis- 
covered another in a quite obscure little 
volume, copyrighted in 1844, which I repro- 
duce below. It was written by Mr. Gree- 
ley in 1843, without doubt, for an occasion 
which the title describes, when he was 
thirty-two years of age, and when the 
Trtbune was not much over two years old. 
Some of the lines in it might be attributed 
to Tom Moore, without serious question. 


Joel Benton. 
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ODE FOR THE MEETINGS OF THE FRIENDS 
OF IRELAND. 


By HORACE GREELEY. 


I. 
H, glad was the morning when Freedom 
awoke 
From her slumber of ages in darkness and chains 
On her eyelids long sealed the Day’s beams ciearly 
broke, 
And the warm gush of life-blood rekindled her 
veins. 
Before her lay Earth in its tyrants’ strong grasp; 
In stupor and sloth Man was listlessly dreaming; 
Despairing that Time should his fetters unclasp, 
Or rend the black ensigns now over him stream- 
ing. 
IL. 
At the sound of her voice, at her clarion’s call, 
The heart of the Nations intensely was stirred; 
Hope breathed in the cottage, Joy festooned the 
hall, 
And glimpses of Eden flashed out at the word. 
All vainly scowled down from their moss-mantled 
towers 
Fierce Tyranny’s minions in serried array; 
At the boom of their guns not a heart meanly cow- 
ers, 
Not a rank from her standard is melted away. 
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ITT. 


No, they leap at the summons, the noble and true! 
They rise in their pride at the rockets’ upsoar- 
ings 
They rush to the combat, where, fair on the view, 
Over hill-top and river their foemen are pouring. 
On Morat’s high plateau, at Naseby’s red plain, 


On Bunker’s low summit, by Yorktown’s broad 
river, 


They grapple the death-bolts, blood pouring like 
Tain, 


Till the tyrant and minion are prostrate forever! 


IV. 


Yet nobler, far nobler, the task of their sons, 


By the noontide of Freedom benignly sur- 
rounded, 


No more to shake earth by the roar of their guns 


Nor drench her parched soil with the gore of the 
wounded: 


The red blades of despots indignantly spurning, 


They wield not the weapons of Passion and 
Crime; 


Their triumphs are marked by no nations in 
mourning, 


No heart-breaking shriek mars their chorus sub- 
lime. 


V. 


Their armor is justice, their trustis in Heaven, 


Their warfare with Error, Oppression and 
Wrong; 


No red car of Battle o’er victims is driven, 


But the wretched are solaced, the weak are made 
strong. 


By myriadsthey gather, the firm and high-hearted; 
In manhood's calm strength they all peril despise; 
And Tyranny knows that its reign has departed 


By the soul that looks out} from the glance of 
their eyes. 
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So tearless their triumphs, so blessing and blest, 
No widows bewailing, no orphans deploring, 
They shall circle the globe from the east to the 
west, 
Still to gladness and hope the crushed millions 
restoring. 
On the trail of their legions no ashes are seen, 
No captive is shackied, no slave bends the knee; 
All Earth's be the joy, hers the vesture of green, 
But the glory, O Erin, shall linger with thee! 


THE DEFORMED TRANS- 
FORMED. 
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A HAUNTED WASTE. 


HAT m uch-ridi- 
culed young wo- 
man who wished to 
know whether shewas 
expected to wear a 
low or high-necked 
dress in order that 
she might perform her 
ablutions accordingly, 
was but a type of 
many otherwise very 
admirable people. 
Consciously or not, 


hers was the feeling which actuates many 
of our ‘‘best people,” though serenely sat- 
isfied that they ave the best. This reflec- 
tion is prompted bya glance out of the 
‘third story back’’ window of a handsome 
house in a fashionable quarter of a great 
city, a glance which reveals a dreary waste 
of ash-heaps, clothes-lines, naked board 
fences and strips of grassless ground 
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AS IT MIGHT BE. 


spot, the gaunt and hungry alley cat stalks 
with grim and cynical aloofness, repaying 
with a bitter scorn the whips and spurns 
which he alike of worthy and unworthy 
takes. 

Such zs the back yard as it exists to-day 
in all the cities of America, and often in 
their wealthiest quarters. What the back 
yard might be, nay, sometimes is, where 
taste and skill combine to work its trans- 
formation, the writer knows from personal 
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observation to be the very antithesis of all 
that he has described. A dollar or two—not 
necessarily more—spent for hardy vines, 
climbing roses and grass seed; alittle work 
which any man who, like Adam, bears 
arms can do; a load or two of that humble 
substance which, as has been well said, 
though uncanonized yet works more mira- 
cles than the holiest saint in the calendar; 
a little rain, which God in due time and 
quantity sends alike upon the just and un- 
just; a little patience and a little hope, and 
the wonder is worked. The ugly back 
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A CIVILIZED YARD. 


yard is now transformed into a trim and 
beautiful back garden, its hideous fences 
hidden under a wealth of green and blos- 
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soming vines, its naked brick walls covered 
with the delicate tracery of the ampelopsis 
or the deeper green of the venerable ivy. 
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TRIM AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Its desert of tin cans and bottles is now 
a smooth-clipped little square of eye-re- 
freshing turf, edged about with a gay bor- 
der of bright flowers and shrubs. 

Some of these days when we are readly 


civilized, and have learned to respect the 


rights and the property of others for better 
reasons than because the law says we must, 
the fences may be banished altogether and 
we may then have community gardener s 
charged with the care and management of 
the joint garden of a whole block. When 
our back yard millennium comes we may 
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expect also that the family ‘‘wash” will no 
longer be dried in the rear of the family 
residence, but in a community laundry, as 
it should be, and this reform would remove 
one of the chief obstacles from the path of 
the back yard gardener. 


“The maid was in the garden hanging out the 
clothes, 


And down came a jackdaw and nipped off her 
nose’’— 


and ever since the writer began to plant 
his back yard with something besides tin 
cans he has been a sturdy apologist forthe 
apparently unwarranted amputation. He 
has no doubt that at the moment of the as- 
sault the maid had her number eleven foot 
in the middle of a bed of choice geraniums, 
or had just set down a large basket of wet 
linen on top of the king's Perle du Jardin 
rose. These hitherto unpublished details 
place the much maligned jackdaw in a 
more favorable attitude before the great 
public. 

Yet though there be drawbacks and dis- 
couragements, still the sweets outnumber 
the bitters, and any one who has the mind 
to begin and the heart to continue, cannot 
fail of his reward. The doing is easy— 
what is generally lacking is the will to do. 
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And is it not worth the doing? ‘lhe origi- 
nal Gehenna, which we now use as asyno- 
nym for the place of awful desolation and 
eternal despair, was a valley near Jerusa- 
lem devoted to just the purposes to which 
we nineteenth century Christians generally 
appropriate our back yards. Let the con- 
troversialist look out for the great Gehenna, 
but let us all resolve to abolish or transform 
our little ones. Philander Stansbury. 


FAT AND LEAN. 


(REPRINTED.) 


THIN little fellow had such a fat wife, 
Fat wife, fat wife, God bless her! 
She looked like a drum, and he looked like a fife, 

And it took all his money to dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her, 
God bless her, 
To dress her. 


To wrap up her body and warm up her toes, 
Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her! 
For bonnets and bows and silken clothes, 
To eat her, and drink and sleep her, 
God keep her, 
To drink her, 
God keep her, 
And sleep her. 
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She grew like a target—he grew like a sword, 
A sword,a sword, God spare her! 
She took all the bed and she took all the board, 
And it took a whole sofa to bear her, 
God spare her, 
To bear her, 
God spare her, 
To bear her. 


She spread like a turtle, he shrank like a pike, 
A pike, a pike, God save him! 
And nobody ever beheld the like, 
For they had to wear glasses to shave him. 
God save him, 
To shave him, 
God save him, 
Toshave him. 


She fattened away till she burst one day, 
Exploded, blew up—God take her! 
And all the people that saw it say 
She covered over an acre. 
God take her, 
An acre, 
God take her, 
An acre. 
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** Hail to thee, blithe spirit; bird thou never 
wert.” 


fase mocking bird of Florida is surely 
the most lively creature on earth. 

A newly wedded pair recently moved 
into the jasmine just outside my window, 
and I conclude that Mr. Mocker is hen- 
pecked, for I hear Mrs. Mocker remon- 
strating with him Caudle-ly. Heis jealous, 
too, lam sure, for he accuses 


her of flirting with Jim, Jim, Yy : 
Jim, instead of being true WF ey/ 
to him, him, him — Peter, a 
Peter, doncher-know. 

All day long a bevy of mockers sit in the 
live oaks and tell me stories in song, never 
pausing long on any theme, but equally at 
home in canon, fugue or potpourri. They 
swing and ring and fling music, and toss it 
to each other, and caroi and ditty and 
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duetty, and chanson and barcarolle, always 
insisting that Peter, Peter, Peter, knows 
all about the world of music, and is on the 
most intimate terms with Bach and Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Clementi, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. Then they twist their heads 
wisely and shout out, come here, come out 
here, with Peter Jim 
Hallie; oh, Peter, Peter, 
Peter; Jim, Jim, Jim; Zip, 
Zip, Zip; Meow, Meow, 
Meow;; Peter, Peter, Peter ; 
Who’s afraid, Peter, Peter, and then such 
a roundelay bursts forth that one knows it 
must have been caught from the angelic 
choir. We are enveloped in song, enmeshed 
in rhythm and sound, trills, tremolos and 
rampant melody, until ‘‘ night draws her 
sable curtain round,” and the sweet blue 
and gray songsters retire to their downy 
nests to rest their tiny thanksgiving throats. 
Eloise Hul?. 
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THE ANATOMY OF LEADER- 
| OSHIP. 


BA NOTED politician and boss some time 
- ago defined politics as the science of 
accomplishing things. It seems to meavery 
good definition. The successful business 
manemploys politics. The retail merchant 
lays his plans so that his customers may be 
induced to buy. He accomplishes the feat 
of getting possession of their money. The 
same would be true, I suppose, of the 
wholesale merchant. Similarly, the manu- 
facturer arranges that his products may be 
disposed of at good prices. The railroad 
president not only accomplishes the trans- 
portation of persons and of freight, but he 
also accomplishes economy in administra- 
tion. The business man of whatever kind 
succeeds-the better if he is a smooth politi- 
cian. Heconceives good ideas applicable 
to his particular branch of commerce, trans- 
portation, or manufactures, and studies how 
most effectively to work them out into 
money, which is the desideratum of all. 
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He not only tries in these larger ways to 
exercise his imagination and make it bear 
fruit in money, but in the smallest details 
he employs shrewdness, circumspection, 
tact, caution, audacity if necessary, smooth- 
ness. He must bend the wills or the incli- 
nations of others to his purpose. In a way 
he leads, or, possibly to put it better, he 
seems to lead. He discovers demands, ac- 
tual or potential, and anticipates them. 
The gentleman whois engaged in politics, 
whether for vocation or diversicn, also 
‘‘handles’ people. He bends them to his will. 
He anticipates their sentiments and formu- 
lates them; and then he seems to lead. 
Sometimes he really does lead, having 
solidified his following so that it really fol- 
lows; or, possibly, by a flash or an inspira- 
tion he blazes out some new path in public 
affairs. Here, again, audacity at times, 
circumspection always, and always enter- 
prise and candor and smoothness, are ne- 
cessary. Human nature is his study, more 
even than it is the business man’s; for all 
Americans take, or ought to take, to poli- 
tics, ought to participate, in small ways if 
they cannot participate in large ways, in 
public affairs. If sentiments (or issues) 
sufficiently arouse them, they do partici- 
pate, sometimes passionately, in the choice 
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of representatives to formulate their ideas 
into the laws by which they shall be gov- 
erned. The politician, then, is a boss; and 
often he becomes a statesman. 

I admire the boss in politics. Personally 
I have sometimes loved the boss, beginning 
with an admiration for his successes and for 
the methods by which he has achieved 
them. Often the boss is discovered to be 
a real leader of men, with all of the gentler 
as well as the bolder and braver qualities; 
and that is why I have sometimes loved him, 
We are all bosses as far as we are able to 
be. Welike torule our households; or surely 
we insist that no one else shall rule them. 
We feel proud that our neighbors also de- 
fer to us naturally and easily, not because 
we are taller or more muscular than they, 
but because of some quality of mind or 
heart which they have discovered, and on 
account of which they naturally like to 
mind us; or even on certain occasions when 
we all forget ourselves more or less they 
throw their hatsin the air and cheer for us. 
We like to be Napoleons of business, oper- 
ating the largest mills, shipping the largest 
consignments of goods, making the largest 
mines pay, shining even in the manage- 
ments of trusts. We envy the bosses in 
business; we strive (constantly, of course, 
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within the limits which surround us) to be 
bosses in business. Why should we despise 
the boss in politics? There is no reason 
—unless we deny at the outset our superb 
American proposition that the people can 
be trusted and that popular government is 
now and must always be a grand success. 

You argue that the boss in politics is 
oftentimes corrupt, employs mercenary 
ways and means, fattens at the public 
crib. Not often; and not for very long. 
The people find him out, and then, if they 
themselves are moral and incorruptible, 
reject him. I think it capable of proof 
that at least nine out of ten of the most 
successful and the longest successful bosses 
are the disinterested, the generous, the 
helpful, the patriotic, the easy busses. 
They want things that their followers want; 
and since their followers (in the genius of 
our American system, at least) want good 
and patriotic things, the bosses are usually 
good and patriotic. The most successful 
political leaders (meaning by leaders not 
those who really lead, but those who only 
seein to lead) have beer the men—and the 
same is trueof business and, I suppose, of 
church work also—who have so anticipated 
the plans and organizations and desires 
of their followings that the followers 
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are really the influential and_ right- 
minded people in all their various commu- 
nities. I have in mind a Western boss, who 
for twenty-five years actually managed in 
the smallest as well as the largest details, 
the affairs and progress ot his party in his 
state by merely finding out before he acted 
what the best people of his party wanted. 
There was always a singular unanimity in 
these wishes—naturally enough. The rule 
of this easy Western boss was hardly a 
rule atall; yet it was absolute, patriotic, 
unselfish, pure, 

Are we justified, I wonder, in insisting 
that the statesman must invariably be a 
politician? It seems to me we are. He 
need not be a boss, though it would be very 
important and very useful if some Ameri- 
can statesmen were also bosses (so that they 
could shape public policies, I mean), not 
merely with the smoothness and prescience 
of the politician, but with the power of the 
leader with well organized forces already 
behind him and prepared todo his bidding. 
Granting that it is not essential that a 
statesman should be a boss (though many 
of our greatest have notoriously lacked the 
faculty of organization and accomplishment 
in matters of detail), we may still stand 
upon the other point, namely, that a leader 
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may not know great things, and may 
not accomplish them for the people whom 
he likes to represent and whom he is sup- 
posed to represent, if he does not under- 
stand the people. If he has been a politi- 
cian, if he is still a politician, he not only 
looks into the future with the broad and 
deep imagination of the thinker and the 
tribune, but he knows the way. He re- 
members the practices of success as well as 
the sublime desires of the seer and the 
prophet. The closer we study the charac- 
ter of Lincoln the more we accord to him 
the highest rank among American states- 
men. Did we ever produce so great a pol- 
itician? And washe not a boss, a glorious, 
matchless, easy boss, admitting Nevada, no 
matter what the clamor, because he needed 
a couple of senators, keeping the border 
States neutral for neutral fighting ground, 
honestly taking in the good old war Demo- 
crats for help, really directing the move- 
ment of all the armies when they really be- 
gan to win? Marshall Cushing. 
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BAIRNIE’S HAND. 


S there aught that’s sweeter 
Than a bairnie’s hand? 

Hold I such a handie, 
It will set me thinking 
That the day’s hard burthens, 
All Life’s bitter conflicts 
Are behind me sinking; 
And I see the handie 
Held in mine so tender, 
Look atiny island 
To the eyes up-blooming, 
Floating far in Ocean; 
Blossoms waft their odor, 
Butterflies are flitting, 
Carolling are song-birds, 
Silver springs are rippling, 
And it is the island 
Of Felicity! 


Is there aught that’s sweeter 
Than a bairnie’s hand? 

What a holy Future 

Rests in thee sure written! 
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What of Jest and Pleasure 
Laugh from out the dimples! 
What will be the stories 

That small hand shall trace yet. 
What the wounds inflicted 

By that hand on others; 

What wealth of caresses 
Sleeping here lie hidden; 

What of dismal torture, 

With the temples throbbing, 
Will that hand be feeling, 
When once Trouble comes there. 
Ah, and too, how many 

Lovely words unspoken— 
Through Life’s lengthened journey 
Will this hand’s clasp say! 

Yet I will not know it, 

And I will not think it, 

How much Joy and Sorrow 
Here may dwell together. 

Will but calmly feast me 

On this revelation 

Holy grand Divineness 

In such lovely shape: 


Is there aught that’s sweeter 
Than a bairnie’s hand? 


Englished from ‘‘Jugend” by A. Peccante. 
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A FLURRY IN THE MARKET. 
nS ite was evening in Wall Street. The al- 
nae: most horizontal beams of the setting 


sun glanced askant the asphalt pavement 

and threw on its white surface the imprint 
_ yournes of old Trinity’s steeple, pointing eastward. 
The shadows were exaggerated. The dark 
spaces in behind the columns of the Cus- 
tom-house and the Sub-treasury were ab- 
solutely black. The cornices of the great 
office-buildings were rife with fantastic 
shapes, where the fading light touched the 
quaint carvings. The street was deserted 
by the business men who had thronged it 


eter 

‘ throughout the day. A few under-clerks 
hurried along or across the narrow finan- 
cial thoroughfare and seemed, on their 

ranll. 


very faces, to carry the imprint of long 
lines of figures or lists of stock quotations. 

They sat together on the pedestal of 
Washington’s statue—Washington, with 
his polished bronzed legs and shining shoes 
—Washington with a look of complaisance 
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on his firm-set features as if he refused to 
be coerced into condemning the selfish, 
grasping world about him, although he 
strongly disapproved of the pace that kills. 

It had taken a vast amount of climbing 
for those little legs, and an extraordinary 
deal of pushing with those chubby arms to 
get up to the base of great George's statue. 
The breath came quickly for a few mo- 
ments, while the two sat there,—he holding 
fast to the right leg of the Father of his 
Country, with one hand, and clinging 
tightly to her little fingers with the other. 
By-and-by, they came to breathe easier, 
she the first because he had done most of 
the lifting. ‘True to the instincts of her 
sex, as soon as she caught her breath she 
began to chatter. 

‘Where d’ you live?” 

“’N the top floor of the Babel build- 
in’.”” Such the reply. 

“What's your father?—Mine ain’t any- 
thing ;—’cause he’s dead,’ —slowly but can- 
didly. 

‘‘Mine’s a janitor. Welive in the build- 
in’. Wont you comeand see me: I've got 
asister. She ain't as pretty as you but 
she’s older. I used to sell papers. I don’t 
no more.” 

No response,—he went on, 
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‘‘Wish you was livin’ down on our street. 
We've got a garden onthe roof. My sis- 
ter’s gst a lot of flowers ’n pots, roses ’nd 
sunflowers nd ’tunias ’nd things.”’ 

‘‘Has she,—then I’]1 come.”’ 

“Will you? That's great. Say, when 
you get bigger ’nd don’t have nothin’ else 
to do, will you come ‘nd live with me ‘nd 
marry me? Mysister says she’s going to 
get married soon as somebody asts her,— 
nobody's ast her yet.” 

‘‘Well, Idon’tknow. Somebody’s ast me 
two days before yesterday. I dont think 
I can marry you’—thoughtfully—‘‘but 
when your sister goes away, I'll come and 
be your sister.”’ 

Hewas very young. He didn’t know 
the humorand the pathos of her answer. 
So he was satisfied. And they talked on 
and on while the shadows lengthened,—un- 
til the sun went to rest over in Jersey some- 
where and the sky, like a mirror, reflected 
the lights of the city. He was, evidently, 
a bibulous, roistering fellow, this sun; he 
rarely went to bed o’ nights in a sober con- 
dition. The history of his retiring was one 
long list of red-fire exhibitions, and except- 
ing when a considerate cloud threw over 
him a kindly, though often ‘‘wet” blanket, 
he never faded into the Occident, without 
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phere withscarletandsalmon. After such 
a wealth of color, the blue-black twilight 
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‘“These two kids are asleep,”’ said the 
policeman. There they sat,—he leaning 
against the historic, patriotic limb, and she 
with her curly head on his shoulder,—go- 
ing to be a sister to him. 

The policeman waked them and led 
them a little way toward their down-town 
homes. It was quite dark. 


A. B. Tucker. 
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WASHINGTON MEWS. 


Were American school boy, bright and 

perceptive as he is, would doubtless be 
puzzled on encountering the sign ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Mews” facing him as the name of 
the little street that runs from University 
Place to Fifth Avenue immediately in the 
rear of arow of comfortable old Knicker-. 
bocker mansions that face Washington 
Square on the north. Having mastered his. 
surprise at seeing a New York street called 
a ‘‘mews,” the boy would learn from his 
teacher that in England every street or en- 
closure that contains a number of stables. 
is designated a mews, and that the term is. 
to be encountered thousands of times in the 
British Metropolis. If he delved into the 
philology of the question, he would find 
that Worcester, who is still a respectable 
American authority, will tell him that a 
mews is a place for enclosing horses; 
stables; to mew, of course, being to shut 
up, toconfine. It would also tell him that 
on the north side of Charing Cross stand 
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the royal stables, called from the origina 
use of the building on their site, the Mews: 
having been used for keeping the king’s fal- 
cons, at least from the time of Richard II. 

The old English name of the Washing- 
‘ton Mews has been religiously preserved, 
and as the sign announcing the fact has 
lapsed by effluxion of time, a new one has 
‘taken its place. The one that now bears 
the legend looks new and bright, in spite 
-of the fact that the little street has existed 
since 1824. 

It is recorded that 1n 1633 there was very 
good duck shooting over the marsh that 
-covered the present site of the Washington 
Mews. The only ‘‘duck” to be found there 
to-day is the one that is synonymous with 
‘“‘srowler” in the slang of the Metropolis, 
and which is ‘‘ rushed” or ‘‘chased”’ by the 
degenerate bipeds that inhabit the houses 
that were erected to shelter the horses of 
those who were in early days New York’s 
‘‘carriage people’—the Knickerbockers of 
Washington Square. Evenafterthe swamp 
had been partially reclaimed and a part of 
it turned into the paupers’ cemetery or Pot- 
ter’s Field, there was still sufficient water 
about to render it possible for the New 
Yorker of 1822 to skate in the winter 
months from the old stone bridge, which 
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was at Canal street and Broadway, to a 
pointon Fifth Avenue above Fourteenth 
street, the route of the skater being along 
Minetta Creek and across what was left of 
the swamp in the neighborhood of the 


present Washington Mews. It was in this 
year that Rose Butler, a neyress, was 
hanged for murder on a gallows erected 
near the spot where the Washington Arch 
now stands, a stone’s throw from the Mews. 

In 1797 the Potter's Field was trans- 
ferred from its site in Union Square to 
what is now Washington Square and the 
Mews. The people residing near Union 
Square were anxious to be rid of the grue- 
some sepulchre of the poor, and those in- 
terested in property aear the new site re- 
ceived it with reluctance and protest. But 
there it remained for a time, and the ma- 
chinery-made shoe of the present day 
clinks merrily over the asphalt that covers 
the bones of hundreds of dead, poor humans. 
When, in 1889, excavations were being 
made for the foundations of Stanfoid 
White’s superb creation, the Washington 
Arch, some of the crude tombstones that 
marked the graves of such of the pauper 
aristocrats as could aftord luxuries, were 
encountered at a considerable depth below 
the present surface of Fifth Avenue. 
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New York was growing rapidly in 1824, 
and Greenwich Village, now the old Ninth 
Ward, was becoming a populous suburb. A 
succession of handsome residences made, 
what was then upper Broadway, the fash- 
ionable quarter. The increase of the 
wealthy class necessitated the expansion 
of this fashionable area, and thus it was 
that the old Potter's Field came to be re- 
claimed. Over the grave of the pauper 
citizen rose the stately mansions of New 
York’s first citizens. Among those who lo- 
cated on the north side of Washington 
Square—still called Waverly Place by some 
people —were the Rhinelanders, Griswolds, 
Boormans, Coopers, etc. In the rear of 
the red brick mansions were placed the 
stables, which constitute the ‘‘ Washington 
Mews” of to-day. From here the equi- 
pages and well groomed horses of the New 
York of seventy years ago, carried the la- 
dies of the ‘‘ first families’ in their shop- 
ping and visiting tours, and for many years 
the neighborhood held its own as among 
the most delightful and exclusive of the 
Metropolis. Even now, the ruthless hand 
of time, ever forcing the city further north- 
ward, seems to hesitate as though reluc- 
tant to disturb the charm of this ideal neigh- 
borhood. Many of the old families, how- 
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ever, have fled, and the Mews that was 
once inhabited by many horses and few 
men, is now the home of many men and 
few horses. Most of the stables have been 
turned into cottage residences, occupied by 
the cosmopolitan population of the Mews, 
in which the colored brother is freely repre- 
sented. Little does the humble commune 
there existing wot that the peaceful neigh- 
borhood was the scene of tumultuous ex- 
citement thirty-two years ago, when the 
National Guard lay for three days under 
arms in Washington Square, while engaged 
in suppressing thestonecutters’ riots. The 
commune, though humble, is modern and 
up to date. It takes no stock in legends, 
even though they relate to the past glories 
of the Washington Mews. 


Stanly Desmond. 


THE NOTARY’S STORY.* 
* 


CONDENSED FROM STERNES ‘‘ SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.” 


OW, as the Notary’s wife disputed the point 
with the Notary with too much heat—‘I 
wish,’”’ said the Notary, throwing down the parch- 
ment, ‘‘that there was another notary here, only 
to set down and attest all this.”’ 

“ And what would you do, then, Monsieur?” said 
she, rising hastily up. The Notary’s wife wasa 
little fume of a woman, and the Notary thought it 
well to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply. ‘I 
would go,” answered he, ‘‘to bed.’”?” ‘‘You may go 
to the Devil,”” answered the Notary’s wife. Now, 
there happening to be but one bed in the house, 
the other two rooms being unfurnished, as is the 
custom at Paris, and the Notary not caring to lie 
in the same bed with a woman who had but that 
moment sent him pell-mell to the Devil, went forth 
with his hat and cane and short cloak, the night 
being very windy, and walked out ill at ease 
towards the Pont Neuf. * = * 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark passage, 
complaining inthis sort,a voice called out toa 

irl to bid her run forthe next notary. Now, the 

otary being the next, availing himself of his sit- 
uation, walked up the passage to the door, and, 
passing through an old sort of saloon, was ushered 
into a large chamber, dismantled of everything 
but along military pike, a breast-plate, a rusty 
old sword and bandoleer, hung up equi-distant in 
four different places against the wall. 


*For the best conclusion to this famous frag- 
ment THE PENNY COMPANY will pay $100. The 
contest closed on August 1st. The prize story will 
appear in the Christmas number of this magazine. 
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An old personage, who had heretotore been a 

entlemian, and, unless decay of fortune taints the 

lood along with it, was a gentleman at that time, 
lay suppcrting his head upon his hand. in his bed; 
alittle table with a taper burning was set close 
beside it, and close by the table was placed a chair. 
The Notary sat him down in it, and, pulling out 
his ink-horn and a sheet or two of paper which he 
had in his pocket, he placed them before him, and 
dipping his pen in his ink, and leaning his breast 
over the table, he disposed everything tomakethe 
gentleman’s last will and testament. 

‘Alas! Monsieur le Notaire,’’ said the gentle- 
man, raising himself up a little, “1 have nothing 
to bequeath which will pay the expense of be- 
queathing except the history of myself, and I 
could not die in peace unless I left it asa legacy to 
the world; the profits arising out of 1t I bequeath 
to you for the pains of taking itfrom me. Itisa 
story so uncoinmon it must be read by all man- 
kind ; it will inake the fortunes of your house. 

The Notary dipped his pen into his ink-horn. 

* Almighty Director of every event of my life!” 
said the old gentleman, looking up earnestly and 
raising his hands towards Heaven, “Thou, whose 
hand has led me on through such a labyrinth of 
strange passages down into this scene of desola- 
tion, assist the decaying memory of an old, infirm 
and broken-hearted man! Direct my tongue by 
the spirit of eternal truth, that this stranger nia 
set down nought but what is written in that Boo 
from whose records,’’ said he, clasping his hands 
together, ‘Iam to be condemned or acquitted !”’ 

The Notary held up the point of his pen betwixt 
the taper and his eye. 

“Itis a story, Monsieur le Notaire,” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘which will rouse up every uffection 
of nature; it will kill the humane and touch the 
heart of Cruelty herself with pity.” 

The Notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, 
and put his pen a third time into his ink-horn, and 
the old gentleman, turning a little more towards 
the Notary, began to dictate his story in these 
words: 


‘““The beauty of her person was the 
extreme of loveliness. The shame she 
brought upon her father’s name provoked 
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the tears even of those who, unlike me. 
Monsieur, best knew her mad wickedness. 
These were those who had been the com- 
panions of her vicious follies. Alas! that I 
had ever led a too sober life to dream that 
one so fair could be so vile. 

‘‘She was the daughter of one of my 
brothers-in-arms, whom I will not name, 
for I would not that his shame should be 
immortal. It is now just ten years ago 
that his daughter, this radiantly lovely, 
this monstrously depraved creature, crept 
back to her mother’s dishonored home. 
She had gone forth to become, as she 
thought, the mistress of our King, and there 
were many women in Paris, as well born 
as she, who had envied her when they 
heard it, for it is held not to be beneath a 
woman's dignity here in France in this our 
time to stoop from honor to attain so lofty 
a place, But it was not to the King’s arms 
that she had flown. You have heard, 
doubtless, of that Comte de Braulieu, who, 
ten years ago, startled all Europe by his 
marvelous likeness to the King? He was 
the double of our Francis in all things, and 
most of all, and this was the greater pity, 
in his vices. She of whom Iam telling you, 
with the last of my laboring breath, was 
not the only light-headed girl whom de 
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Braulieu tricked, but she was the fairest, 
and of a birth and station loftier than any 
of his other dupes. 

‘¢When the truth was revealed to her, I 


was told long afterward, she neither 
swooned nor raved. She merely shrugged 
her faultless shoulders and said, in that 
voice which was so like the tinkling of sil- 
ver bells, ‘I am chagrined, Monsieur, that 
your royal double is now forever beyond 
my reach. Another shall pay your debt to 
me, and, be sure, I shall exact a suitable 
atonement. Itis of what the world calls 
honor that you have robbed me. Note 
that he who shall pay your debt shall be 
one to whom the word means more than it 
means to you or to me.’ 

‘With that she left him toreturn straight 
to her mother. Had she had brothers or 
sisters it is possible she might have found 
closed hearts at home, but she was an only 
daughter and she crawled to her mother's 
feet like some true penitent and was re- 
ceived and forgiven. It was a refuge and 
it sheltered her while the slander storm 
blew over and till some new tale had set 
idle tongues to wagging. 

‘‘T was not in France while her story was 
public property: I was fighting against Pes- 
cara at Milan. Ten years ago, Monsieur 
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le Notaire, I was neither old nor poor. I 
doubt if any soldier in Europe could dis- 
pute with me at the game of the sword; my 
nerves were steady, my head cool and my 
blood as quick as that of many a stay-at- 


home of half my years. Neither was this 
house the shabby rat hole you find it, or this 
apartment, in which I am grieved toreceive 
you, dismantled of every ornament of taste 
and of almost every trephy of the soldier’s 
trade. The house was a fair dwelling with 
numerous and faithful servitors, and this 
chamber, the same into which I led my 
bride, was so richly decked as to win the 
praise even of her nice taste. 

‘‘And who was my bride, and how did 
ruin come upon my fortunes and premature 
old age into my bones? Cannot you guess, 
Monsieur? A brideand shame and misery 
entered my home and my heart together. 
I wedded the cast off light 0’ love of a 
shameless trickster. Did I know the story 
when I committed this folly? I see your 
eye asking. Not the thousandth part of it. 
I found at the home of my fellow soldier’s 
widow his daughter. I had never thought 
I should wed anywoman Mycountry and 
my country’s honor had ever previously en- 
gaged all my affections, and as I came into 
the house where this fair demon dwelt, a 
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subtle something pulled at my heart 
strings, and I was on the point of heeding 
the warning and turning back, when I 
heard that voice, which was so clear, so 
sweet. I did not wooher. It was shethat 
wooed me. She was a foul siren, though I 
thought her as pure as she was fair. 

‘* Did no friend tell me her story? None 
dared. My old Margot, who had dwelt here 
during my absence, once ventured a hint, 
but I frowned upon the first word and she 
fled never toreturn. And the mother, the 
honorable widow of my honored brother-in- 
arms? Alas, the imperious will of her 
daughter kept her silent. 

‘‘In short, Monsieur, we were married, 
and then tongues that had long lain quiet 
in cheeks were set a-clacking. It was in the 
third week after my marriage that I over- 
heard two gossips in an alley of the King’s 
garden discourse of my bride and me. One 
had every minutest detail of the horrible 
story pat, and the other a most willing ear. 
I was a broken old man when I returned 
hither that night. Wedded to shame, yet 
myself of stainless honor! 

“And she? She laughed in my face. 
She denied nothing. She stunned me by 
asking coarsely if an old mustache like my- 
self had thought to win the heart of a pure 
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woman who was at the same time most 
beauteous? I went to my confessor, and 
he gave me no comfort. Then I returned 
hither to find her gone who had so lightly 
brought misery to the only man who had 
truly loved her. Had I found her it is pos- 
sible I might have harmed her, for I was 
sorely beset by angry thoughts. She came 
again, but only after a lapse of five years. 
She entered my presence with an effrontery 
like that of a mail clad devil. Her beauty 
was even more imposing than before, but 
there was a coarseness in it that betrayed 
her wanton life. She demanded money; 
said bluntly that her last lover had de- 
camped with all her possessions. I gave 
her half of all I had, and she took it un- 
gratefully and departed, only to come again 
and again, each time to bear tothe Jews 
some article which she could barter for 
gold. Since she had taken honor, she was 
welcome to all the rest. At length she has 
bereft me as you find me. I have nota 
groat left and, when I am dead, I doubt 
not she will claim the pike, the breast plate, 
the sword and the bandoleer on yonder 
wall. They are the last mementoes of an 
ill-fated soldier's only happy years. In life 
I will not part with them, Monsieur, else I 
would bestow them upon you as some slight 
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payment for your patience and your labor.”’ 

The old gentleman's head sank into the 
pillows. The Notary thought him already 
dead, but as he bent over him the eyes 
opened and the voice, which before had been 
weak and choked with emotion, spoke out 
like that of a strong man to say: ‘‘She isa 


dishonest wife. Every such is cruelty’s 
self, because she brings into the life of an 
honest husband the three most unwelcome 
guests in all the world, and these are shame 
and sorrow and distress of mind; yet if she 
of whom I have told you were here now I 
cannot but think that she would weep.”’ 

t Asthe last words escaped him heexpired. 


Gaon A. Sellier. 
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tration of the satirical lyric, ‘‘ Her Ideal, ’ 
which appeared in THE PENNY MaGaAZINE for 
July. Shakespeare composed an appropri- 
ate epitaph for this gifted young American 
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It is the custom of little children in 
London and other parts of England on the 
Fifth of August to build little grottoes of 
shells in the street in which candles are 
set burning. They then importune the 
wayfarer for alms with the plaintive cry: 

‘‘Please remember the grotto!” 

This curious custom is due to the fact 
that July 25th, new style, August 5th, old 
style, is the day dedicated to St. James 
the Greater, and the correct thing to do 
in days of yore was to stick a shell in 
your hat or cloak and pay a visit to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella. 
Shell grottoes with an image of the Saint 
were erected for the behoof of those who 
could not afford such pilgrimage and the 
keeper reminded the passer by to remem- 
ber it was St. James’ Day and not to for- 
get their offering to the Saint. 


The intezest taken in the unique com- 
petition instituted by THE PENNY MAGAZINE 
for the best conclusion to Sterne’s famous 
fragment in ‘‘ The Sentimental Journey” 
has been widespread and highly gratifying. 
An enormous number of manuscripts from 
writers in all parts of the country are in 
the hands of the editor. A few of the more 
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meritorious ones will be published until the 
issue of the Christmas number, when the 
prize-winner will appear. 
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THE FERRYMAN 


Finispiece 
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THE WITCH OF SALEM. 


- the old colonial days there was a maid- 

en of Salem named Salome, ‘‘Salome 
of the Brook” they called her, for she 
was so gentle and patient; so like the little 
rill that ran along the meadow-land below 
her cottage door, 

With her distaff and yarn this Puritan 
girl would sit through the long winter days 
before her hearth, seemingly content with 
her unceasing labors and lonely lot. But 
when spring would return again, she would 
go forth and sow marigold seeds in her 
garden: for she loved the flowers, the fields, 
the brook and the mighty forest that 
stretched away over the unknown west- 
lands. 

But better than any of these she loved 
‘John the well-digger.’’ ‘‘ John the her- 
mit’’ some called him, for he was the only 
man without a wife in ail the viilage. 

I: vain did the matchmakers, who saw 
the girl grieving her spirit away, plead 
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with the hermit to speak words of comfort 
toSalome. But at such times he would 


only grin, and answer: 

‘Tf she wants me, iet her come and ask 
me.” 

‘‘But it is not the privilege of a woman 
to speak for herself in affairs of love,” the 
matchmakers would insist. 

So the matter hung. Daily John would 
go about the village with his witch-hazel 
wand. dipping for water; and on every 
side he would be beset and urged to com- 
fort Salome. But still he grinned and 
answered as before; while the poor maid 
drooped like an ivy spray with her unre- 
quited love. 

Now in those days there were witches in 
New England; women who could work 
charms, iu defiance of the laws. Such was 
one, a widow named Ursula. But no one 
knew of her magic powers at the time, and 
all deemed her to possess goodly virtues, for 
she seemed kind and charitable in her 
walks of life. If a neighbor's beast should 
strangle in its stall, Ursula was first to 
know it and give the alarm; or, if a house- 
wife’s cream were to froth in the churn, 
she was first to declare that witches were 
about. Butno one suspected her. Indeed, 
she was often called ‘‘ Ursula the Good,” 
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by those who, in their blindness, counted 
themselves her debtor. 

Nor was Salome the least of these. Often 
had Ursula spoken words of comfort to the 
lovesick maiden, erstwhile passing her 
hands before her eyes. At such times 
Salome would cease her spinning and listen 
to Ursula, like one in a trance; hearing 
her words but making no answer to 
them; and often when Ursula would turn 
to leave, Salome would feel an impulse to 
follow her. 

So had run events until the day now 
cited; aday in midwinter, with gray clouds 
overcasting the sky, and the fields seared 
and frozen. The menof Salem, with their 
ox-teams, dragged huge logs through the 
narrow Streets, and the housewives busied 
themselves in their kitchens, a wondrous 
stillness hung over the settlement and the 
nearby woodlands, foretelling a mighty 
storm that was about to break. 

Beside her blazing fireplace sat Salome, 
spinning and yearning; yearning and 
dreaming of ‘John the well-digger.” She 
wonclered if he would ever relent, and if 
the impending storm in its awful solemnity 
might not melt his heart towards her. 

‘Oh, John! Oh, John!’’ she murmured 
at last, ‘‘ why do you wait so long ?” 
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‘When the morning comes again, my 
dear, he will ask you,” gently spake a voice 
at her side, and starting up, Salome be- 
held Ursula standing by her stool. 

‘‘I thank you for the hope you give me,” 
said the faltering girl, hereyes dimming 
and her cheeks glowing. 

‘Tt is true, the thing I tell you,’’ pursued 
Ursula. ‘*To me your John has promised 
that in the morning he would come him- 
self and sue for your hand and heart. He 
could not longer wait, he said.”’ 

‘Nor spake he nothing more ?”’ pleaded 
the overjoyed Salome. 

‘Not of his wooings, but of your cheeks 
and eyes, he talked like one half mad.” 

‘«Why, what said he of them, I pray you 
tell me, all.” 

‘‘As Iam bound to secrecy, I cannot do 
that here; but were we in the forest yonder 
where those crows are calling, I might 
speak without fear perhaps.” 

‘Then I will follow you there,” and to- 
gether they passed from the house towards 
the woods. 

‘Not yet, not yet, my love; wemust still 
go deeper in,” insisted Ursula, when they 
had gained the forest-edge. And Salome 
wearily followed until they reached a place 
where a tree had been uprooted by the wind- 
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‘‘T cannot go further, but must rest 
awhile,” she said at last, sinking down 
upon the frozen ground. 

‘¢‘Then shall it be so,’’ Ursula made an- 
swer, turning suddenly, and passing her 
hands before the weary girl's face. 

‘«Sleep, sleep, sleep,” she muttered, and 
Salome closed her eyes and slept like a 
child. 

With the swiftness of a shadow Ursula 
turned from the spot and fled back to the 
village, and when she had gone, the crows, 
seeing Salome asleep, fluttered down from 
the trees and walked across her face. First 
came one, then athousand, marching to 
and frolike an army across her beautiful 
features. 

And so she slept until the sun went 
down and the birds flew away; then she 
awoke, and with a shudder, hurried home- 
ward. But cold and lonely as she now 
was, she did not feel wretched; for the 
hope of being wooed by John buoyed her 
spirits up, and she slept and had sweet 
dreams of him that night. 

On the morrow the storm had broken and 
the banking snow almost shut out the light 
of day from the village of Salem But 
faithful to his promise, John the well- 
digger carefully adorned himself and 
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sought out the house of Salome. Joyfully 
she bade him enter, but when she advanced 
to greet him, he paused on the threshold, 
saying coldly: ° 

‘‘T seek the maiden Salome.” 

‘‘T am she, Salome,” replied the girl, 
thinking his words to be in jest. 

But the well-digger shook his head 
seriously. ‘‘No, no, I mean Salome of 
the Brook, she with the smooth and placid 
brow.”’ 

‘‘ Well, so they speak of me, sometimes,” 
laughed the maiden merrily. 

‘It cannot be, you are wrinkled; the 
crows have walked over your face. If in 
truth you be Salome of the Brook, then must 
I say farewell, forever.” 

‘‘In truth, Iam Salome,” answered the 
shrinking girl, and he passed from her 
door into the storm, lost. 

That dreary day passed and another 
morning had come. A day in spring it was 
with dogwood blooming in the forest, and 
the meadowlands fragrant with wild- 
flowers.. 

Before the chancel rail of the little church 
stood John the well-digger, and Ursula. 
All the village seemed assembled to see 
their wedding. 

But when the preacher stepped forward 
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and put their hands together, there wasa 


commotion in the aisle. Then an aged 
woman, wrinkled and leaning on a staff, 
advanced, and said: 

‘‘T charge the bride with witchcraft; she 
has cast her eyes of blight upon me.” 

‘‘What! my Ursula a witch!” exclaimed 
the faint-hearted well-digger, springing 
from her sidein terror. The preacher too 
seemed uneasy, and utterances of anguish 
and alarm rose from the audience. 

Ursula alone seemed calm. Turning upon 
her accuser, but feigning not to know her, 
she asked in angry tones, 

‘* Who are you, old woman ?” 

‘“‘T am Salome; Salome of the Brook.” 

When the guests heard these words and 
saw the crowsfeet that so thickly furrowed 
the aged woman's face, they were more 
restless than ever. Some hurried from the 
place and others were heard to mutter an- 
grily. 

It was now that Ursula, knowing herself 
to be in danger, in amoment of thought- 
lessness raised her hands and undid the 
spell that she had cast over Salome. Ina 
twinkling the crowsfeet passed from the 
maiden’s face and her countenance once 
more became as placid as a pool in summer- 
time. 


Ir 


At first the transformation overjoyed the 
guests. But they quickly turned and laid 
violent hands upon Ursula, who, in her en- 
deavors to appease their wrath, had thus 
publicly demonstrated that she in truth 
possessed the powers of a sorceress. 

’Mid the ringing of bellsshe was led away 
to the town hall, where the council, hastily 
assembled to hear her case, found her guilty 
as charged. Those who visit the old New 
England town will be shown a heap of 
ashes that tell herfate; and recorded in 
the archives there, they may likewise 
find the record of the marriage of John and 
Salome. 

Soon after the occurrences alluded to 
laws were enacted in all the colonies, grant- 
ing women the right to propose every third 
year, the period to be known as ‘* Ye Leap 
Year,” for it was apparent to everyone, 
that, had fhis act been passed sooner, the 
troubles of Salome and John would never 
have been. 


George A. Beckenbaugh. 
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NEW SAWS. 


Nothing is dear that pays. 

The man who waits gets used to it. 

Selfishness never wears the sign ‘‘To 
Let.” 

A policeman is not necessarily a figure 
of justice. 

Success spoils more good fellows than 
the drink habit. 

The value of acold plunge depends on 
one’s recuperative powers. 

A man never marries the woman he jokes 
about; women often marry the men they 
laugh at. 

The trouble with the United States to- 
day is that we have too much news, and 
too little information. 

Political leaders talk a good deal now- 
adays about reasoning with the people. 
One man’s observation is that in politics, 
as in religion, instinct is more potent than 
reason. Reason is simply the fence that 
each man puts up around the field he has 
chosen by instinct, to make his holdings 
look more secure in the view of others. 


Charles Thomas. 
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TO GLADSTONE. 


Fthou hadst stooped from thy resplendent 
height 

To grasp the tarnished hoop-and-pearl which 
shamed 


The brows of Tennyson, and, self-defamed, 

Bemired the lustrous laurels won by might 

Of patience, faith, obedience to the light 

Through strenuous decades, with, thus judgment 
maimed, 


The dog-eared tawdriness of titles, named 

*Mid those who turn their victory into flight 

The clearer insight of a larger day 

Had named thee, reckoning thou didst weakly 
err, 


By mock suns led inexpiably astray; 

What History, now, is waiting to confer, 

O Peerless, thou hadst blindly lung away— 
Her grander -need of GREATEST COMMONER. 


Godfrey Egremont. 
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WANTED—A FRIEND. 


A brave friend. 

A steadfast friend. 

A friend who will defend when others 
revile, 

A friend whose heart and home will be 
wide open when the doors and windows of 
the whole world are closed. 

A friend who does notcare if the hat be 
old and soiled, the clothes poor, and the 
shoes worn—who can see the man between 
the hat and the shoes. 

A cheerful friend. 

A friend with a cleareye and a clean 
heart. 

A friend who wiil lift up when the world 
pulls down. 

A friend who from the top rung of the 
ladder will reach down to the bottom, if 
need be, to help. 

A sympathetic friend. 

A friend who will stand testing. 

A friend to go to in joy, and be made yet 
more glad; in sorrow, and be comforted. 
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A friend whose love, shining on our tear- 
drops, transforms them into pearls. 

A truthful friend. 

A friend who will not flatter. 

A friend who will not scold. 

A friend who will sacrifice time, money 
—aye, if need be, life itself, and do it will- 
ingly. 

A friend who has smiles for our joys, 
tears for our sorrows, condemnation for our 
faults, and approval for our virtues. 

A discreet friend. 

A friend who will not betray confidences. 

A friend whose love is a carle-blanche 
for counsel, sympathy, and help. 

A friend who understands our silence 
and can endure our loquacity. 

A friend who is the same to-day, to- 
morrow, in prosperity andin adversity. 

WANTED-—such a friend by every mor- 


tal, 
Everett Me.New. 
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A VIRGINIA LANDMARK. | 


(6 ORFOLK Towne” was laid out in 
1682, and before very long a suffici- 
ent number of persons had taken up resi- 
dence within its borders to warrant the erec- 
tion of a place of worship. Chaplain Samuel 
Boush gave achalice to the ‘‘Parish Church 
of Norfolk Towne,” in March, 1700, showing 
thatachurch must have been in existence at 
that time. But 1686, fourteen years before 
this, and four years after the town was laid 
out, ‘‘Francis, Lord Howard, Governor, 
gave with the advice and consent of the 
Counsell of State roo acres of land adjoin- 
ing Norfolk, for a glebe for Elizabeth River 
Parish.’’ As these glebes, together with the 
payment of tithes of tobacco and corn, 
were for the support of the minister and 
church in each parish, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first church was erected in 
1686, fifty-three years before the present 
structure was built. 
Norfolk Borough was established by 
royal charter September, 1736. It was 
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considered by King George II. a healthy 
and pleasant place, commodious for trade 
and navigation. In 1739 the present St. 
Paul’s Church was built. Tradition says 
that Colonel Samuel Boush imported 
and gave the bricks toward the erec- 
tion of the church, and that he also 
presented the land upon which it stands; 
but although the records have been care- 
fully examined, nothing has been found 
which will establish the fact. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the so-called donation 
of land was made by order of Samuel 
Boush, or by acourt of which he was pre- 
siding justice. Whether the letters S. B., 
which are on the southern gable of the 
church, are really in memory of the gener- 
ous vestryman, or his father, or whether 
they stand for St. Bride, whose day might 
have witnessed the church’s earliest dedi- 
cation, is uncertain. Popular opinion, 
however, inclines tothe former belief, no 
name being worthier of perpetuation, in 
the history of the parish, than that of 
Samuel Boush. 

The beautiful old church, with its mantle 
of ivy, standsin the midst of its ancient 
churchyard, which comprises nearly two 
acres. The building is cruciform in shape, 
with arched windows and doors. The 
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walls are of unusual thickness, and orna- 
mented with glazed bricks placed at regu- 
lar intervals. They are almost entirely 
concealed by the clustering wreaths of ivy, 
which also covers the walls surrounding the 
churchyard. 

Through trials of war and contention of 
fire aud pestilence the venerable edifice 
has stood. On New Year's Day, 1776, Lord 
Dunmore, enraged at the signal defeat of 
his forces at Great Bridge, opened a heavy 
cannonade upon thetown. The women and 
children of the old borough who were not 
ableto get away gathered under the shadow 
of the solid walls of the church as a citadel, 
and while the rest of the town was reduced 
to ashes, this house of God stood the fury of 
the flames, although much of the combust- 
ible part of the building shared the fate of 
the other buildings of the town. Its walls 
still showthe scars won upon that occasion; 
acannon ball struck the eaves at one corner 
and buried itself in the masonry, leaving 
a perpendicular fissure about two feet long. 
Later the ball was recovered from where it 
fell beneath the wall, and was repiaced in 
its appropriate bed, in which spot it has re- 
mained ever since—a relic of those troub- 
lous times. 

Will H. Dorin. 
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DR. JOHNSON. i 


[Reprinted. ] Fa WS 
J . 


OME, let the ruby nectar flow, pea ere ie 

I say, old fellow, don’t you go, Boel ee 

I’m Boswell, he who wrote, you know. 
The ‘‘ Life of Dr. Johnson.”’ 


Of punch they’ve here a splendid brew ; 

Let's order up a bow] for two, 

And then I'll tell you something new 
Concerning Dr. Johnson. 


Now, as to that lamented man, 

When he to speechify began 

No greater nuisance could be than 
The late lamented Johnson. 


All sorts of awkward words he had, 
Long sentences to drive you mad, 
Which caused in mea habit bad 

Of cursing Dr. Johnson. 


One evening at the famous gate J 
Of Clerkenwell, ’twas growing late, 
Between ourselves. I beg to state 

That Dr. Samuel Johnson 
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JOHNSON AND BOSWELL. 
[From an old print. ] 
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Had stowed away six pints of port, 

The old, full bodied, fruity sort, 

And I had had my whack—in short, 
As much as Dr. Johnson. 


Just as I’d made a splendid joke 

The doctor gavea grunt and woke, 

And, turning round, these words he spoke, 
Did Dr. Samuel Johnson: 


‘*The man who’d make a pun,” said he, 

** Would perpetrate a larceny, 

And punished just as much should be 
If judged by Dr. Johnson.”’ 


Quick as a thought I made reply 

To that old jackass, by the bye, 

Thope you understand that I 
Refer to Dr. Johnson: 


‘“You’ve made the same remark before— 
It is all bosh, and what is more 
I look on you, sir, asa bore, 

Although you’re Dr. Johnson.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


My late lamented friend, alas. 

Was only flesh, and flesh is grass. 

Between ourselves the d dest ass 
On earth was Dr. Johnson. 
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A SPORTING INNOVATION. 


HILE the lovers of the more aristo- 
cratic equine racer are following 
their reverts at Sheepshead Bay, Morris 
Park and other great 
tracks, the more 
humble disciples of 
the dog racing fancy 
conduct their own 
meets at the home of 
American dog racing 
A THOROUGHBRED. jy the town of 
Newark and its suburbs. The manufac- 
turers of Newark employ hundreds of 
Englishmen, who in most instances hail 
from the Northern counties, and to these 
operatives this country owes the introduc- 
tion of this peculiar form of sport. ‘The 
dog used is the whippet, originally bred 
from a small greyhound, probably the 
Italian greyhound. 
A representative whippet racing meet 
was heid recently at the ‘‘ Punch Bowl 
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Inn,” at Bloomfield, near Newark, an old 
fashioned hostelry pleasantly situated 
among agrove of large trees. A hand- 
some lawn or in-field slopes from the front 
of the inn to the track, a straight away cin- 
der path two hundred yards long, enclosed 
by picket fences on either side. Here was 
gathered acrowd of fouror five hundred 
typical followers of the sport andon every 
hand was heard the broad accent of men 
from the North Country. After the neces- 
sary preliminarics conversational and 
liquid, the race was called, and the crowd 
of eager fanciers ranged themselves on 
either side of the track outside of the 
fences. The dogs who were to compete were 
led to the upper end of the course, and 
there held in the hands of the ‘‘slippers,” 
whose duty, by the way, is the most deli- 
cate in dog racing. The ‘‘ handler” of each 
dog then trotted down the track, waving a 
white handkerchief. On reaching the end 
of the course they took up positions ten 
feet past the finish line at which the judge 
stood. At the crack of the starting pistol 
each slipper threw forward his dog; and 
down the line of excited and shouting men 
and yelping dogs came therunners, at mar- 
vellous speed, encouraged by the cries of 
their handlers and the waving of the white 
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cloth. Acrossthe finish linethey flashed like 
lightning, leaped up and seized the cloth 
in the hand of their respective handlers. 

The eagerness of the dogs to run is re- 
markable. At sight of the white handker- 
chief their struggles to be off make it diffi- 
cult to hold them. They fill the air with 
their anxious yelps, in which they are 
joined by the other 
dogs then held in 
leash waiting their 
trials. 

On the whole whip- 
pet racing 1s worthy 
of encouragement. It 
is wholly free from the 
cruelty attendant up- 
on coursing live hares 
with greyhounds, it is not expensive, gives 
good physical exercise to the owners and 
handlers, and is much enjoyed by the dogs 
themselves. 


SLIPPING A WHIPPET. 


Charles MacHNarness. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA. 


A SERMON. 


WAS staying then in Paris, at the famous 


Grand Hotel, 
In a bedroom so mysterious, that I'm almost loth 


to tell, 

How iny room got full of fireflies, at that time of 
the year, 

Was curious, and the spiders—they were also act- 
ing queer. 


For a hairy great tarantula, more vicious than the 
rest, 

His web chopped into tiny spikes and drove them 
in my chest, 

Which I thought mighty singular, tillthe black cat 
on my bed 

Changed into great galoshes every time I turned 
my head. 


On a slack wire above my bed, the devil then did 


dance, 
And flicked me with his fiery tail, for escape I had 


no chance, 
Then with it painted on the wall a beautiful sea 


view, 

And threw in lots of color as impressionists all do. 

But darnation! how in thunder did that kangaroo 
get in, 

Glaring at me from the corner with his antipodean 
grin? 
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Who threw thattattooed manat me,right through 
the plaster wall, 

Stuffed bladders in my pocket, and with me 
played football? 


And that confounded overcoat, which huny behind 
the door, 

It just changed into reptiles, and crawled along 
the floor. 

There, they're squirming, don’t you see them? 
No? Then all that I can say 

Is, that I'm having more darned fun than youare, 
anyway. 


Then a Brigadier General cameand sat upon my 
bed, 

Said I, ‘‘ General, have some whiskey,” but he sad- 
ly shook his head. 

(Blamnation, take these ells away! ‘*‘ Have some- 
thing anyway.”’ 

But, said he, ‘‘my head won't stand it, for it’s 
papier mache.” 


This beats cockfighting, now my room's exactly 
like the Zoo! 

With paper pups and crimson cats and snakes of 
every hue. 

There! don’t touch me now, I’m Lusy, by George! 
the work is hot! 

I’m uncoiling the Sea Serpent, who’s got tied into 
a knot. 


Now I’m home again, and thinking someone was 
on the boom, 

Making a menagerie of a traveler's private room. 

Tam quiet now, and cooler, and they say I'm get- 
ing well, 

But I wonder what's the matter with that Paris 
Grand Hotel? 

Carlos Fredericks. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHESS. 


HE greatest gathering of chess mas- 
ters known in the annals of the royal 
game was that which occurred in Nu- 
remberg, Germany, on the occasion of the 
grand international tourney held here from 
July 2zoth to August 1oth, 1896. The con- 
testants, numbering nineteen, included 
two native born American players and one 
native Englishman, the other sixteen being 
of continental birth; that is, Europeans 
from Germany, Russia, Prussia, Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia and Holland, not a nat- 
ive born Frenchman being among them. 
These players of Europe, however, rep- 
resented London, New York and Paris, as 
well as St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna and 
Amsterdam, and other continental cities, 
Mr. Steinitz, though a Bohemian, hailing 
from New York; Lasker, a German, from 
London, and Janowski, a Pole from Paris. 
The‘‘ colt” element—as the base-ball play- 
ers term it—prevailed to a large extent, 
seven of the contestants being under thir- 
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ty years of age, and seven others in the 
thirties. Mr. Steinitz was the veteran of 
the tourney, he being 60 years of age; 
Carl Schlechter was but 22 years old, 
and the young American champion Pills- 
bury only 24; while Lasker, the victor on 
the tourney, was but 28, and Maroczy, 
second on the race, only 26. There were 
seven money prizes, the highest of which 
was $750. Though Lasker carried off the 
first prize, and thereby won the title of 
the chess champion of the world, the young 
American virtually divided the honors of 
the tourney with him, as he defeated the 
‘‘big four’ of the tourney, viz., Lasker, Dr. 
Tarrasch, Steini:z and Tschigorin. The 
prize winners, and the games they won, 
lost, drew, and played, with their percent- 
age of victories—in which drawn games 
counted as half a game—were as follows: 


: & Nn 

7 %, a 7, Ww 

ta z " z Bam 

> ce) a) < ~ S69 

“ 2 4 $ am & 

_] Q o, wa 9 

p. BS 
Lasker.......... 139 4% 3 18 750 
Maroczy........12/% 5l4 9 18 694 
Pillsbury....... 12 6 4 18 .667 
Dr. Tarrasch...12 6 4 18 .667 
anowski....... ay 69 3 18 .639 
Steinitz.........1% 7 2 18 O11 


In percentage of victories counting only 
games actually won and lost, the record 
stood as follows, the names being given in 
the order of highest percentage of victor- 
1es :— 


——_—__—— 


PERCENT- 
PLAYERS. VICTORIES. DEFEATS, AGE OF 
VICTORIES. 
Maroczy........ 8 I .889 
Lasker......... 12 3 8co 
Dr. Tarrasch.. 9 ) -750 
Pillsbury ...... 10 4 1714 
Schlechter..... 5 2 714 
Janowskl....... 10 5 .667 
Walbroat...... 7 4 .636 
Steinitz.... ... 10 6 .625 


The remainder of the nineteen contest- 
ants ended the tourney in the following 
order:—Tschigorin, Schiffers, Blackburne, 
Charousek, Marco, Albin, Winower, Sho- 
alter—the other American—Porgas, Schal- 
lop, and Teichman. Tschigorin’s percent- 
age of victories was .528, and Teichman’s 
only .143, the Englishman Blackburne be- 
ing eleventh on the list with .500. 

The games were marked by some of the 
finest exhibitions of chess strategy extant; 
but there were the customary fatal errors at 
critical times. In regard to Pillsbury’s 
record, his loss of position in the early part 
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said to have fatally handicapped him inthe 
At any rate his after victories over 


the ‘‘ big four’ showed what he was capable 
of. 


race. 


flenry Chadwick, 


THE PILOT. 


HE Captain's voice was clear and loud. 
‘‘What course is this, O Pilot rude, 
That thou art taking, when my word 
Should guide thee? What! shall joy elude 
My grasp because thine eyes are blurred?”’ 
The Pilot guides the ship, with dim 
Hid face, and words are nought to him. 


The Captain raised a heavy hand. 


‘‘Beware! my might shall fiercely glow 
If thou guide not as I shall say. 
I rule my voyage and I know 
Alone the path, by night and day.” 
The sun sails calmly with sweet grace,— 
Still guides the Pilot, with hid face. 


Despair makes low the Captain’s voice. 
“No joy nor hope of joy is mine, 
Who sail alone and ever must. 
The ship shall sink; I will decline 
To slave ’neath one I cannot trust.” 
The Pilot hears.—A thousand suns 
Would shed but darkness tu the light 
Flashing from him. The Captain shuns 
That awful gaze and kneels contrtte. 


His voice prays weepingly and low, 
“My Pilot, shrive ine from the past! 
Ierred, not knowing anything. 
Lead on, to love or chilling blast, 
Eternal Pilot, Lord and King.” 
The ship sped on. The Pilot smiled, 
For man and He were reconciled. 


Charles P. Nettleton, 
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MDLLE. PIERROT. 


VACATION TALE OF ’96. 


iD on Great Peconic Bay the wind 
blew a perfect hurricane, and the 
murky storm clouds lay low and threaten- 
ing. From the veranda of the Toltec 
club-house the farther shore was indis- 
cernible, and even Robbins Island—dis- 
tant but a mile—loomed up more as an 
indistinct mass than as an accurately out- 
lined object. Ever and anon, the wind 
would shake the house until it fairly 
rocked upon its foundations; and then, 
with a shriek as of amillion fiends let 
loose, swept away to the westward. 

The party on the veranda were clustered 
close together, and clung to the railings 
for support. They were gazing steadily out 
to windward, intent upon the movements 
of two tiny little specks of white, that 
could occasionally be distinguished. 

‘What foolhardiness,” quoth Prosper- 
ous Papa; ‘‘they have managed to round 
the point all right; but even then they 
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stand ninety-nine chances in a hundred 
of upsetting and drowning before our 
very eyes.” 

“T think it’s just awful,’ cried Miss 
Summergirl, and the tear-drops rolling 
down her fair cheeks positively softened 
the heart of that cynic—Moneybags—and 
made her look more like a weeping angel 
than a Brooklyn girl. 

But still the two canoes came on, with 
just enough of the mainsail gaff showing 
to keep them ahead of the waves; and 
with their venturesome skippers lying low 
in the cock-pits, cheerfully unmindful of 
the flying spray. And it was not long 
before the two diminutive sailboats came 
under the lee of the club dock, and were 
hauled up high and dry upon the shelving 
sandy beach. 

‘‘Let us go down, and see what they 
look like,” proposed Blue Serge Dress; and 
White Duck, Pink Dimity, and all the 
other pretty frocks loudly acquiesced. So 
attended by their gallant knights (in mod- © 
ern yachting armor) they came strolling 
down, just in time to see two disreputable 
specimens of humanity preparing supper. 

One of them, bearing the mysterious so- 
briquet of Crackers, and whose then attire 
would have been refused by any self-respect- 
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ing second-hand clothes-dealer, was pensive. 
ly opening a can of condensed milk with a 
huge wood-axe, to the mutual adornment 
of both himself and the surrounding sands. 
The other (bearing the tragic title of 
Macbeth, with seeming ease,) was tossing 
acompound which is known as ‘ batter” 
in a frying pan. The finished product, 
which he called ‘‘ flapjacks,” gave forth a 
most pleasing odor; but resembled no 
ordinary article of nutrition. 

Not wishing to disturb the voyagers in 
their evening repast, the crowd of young 
people soon retraced their footsteps; al- 
though not before Parchmont Goldbuttons 
—duly impressed by the dress-suit cases 
plainly visible—had given a cordial invita- 
tion to the evening hop. 

After tents had been rigged and every- 
thing made snug for the night, the two 
canoeists proceeded to don habiliments 
suited to the coming function. But, sad 
to relate, water-tight compartments and 
oiled canvas bags had availed but little in 
that tempestuous sea; and the apologies 
for clothing that they stood in, were 
infinitely more hygienic and comfortable 
than their contents. 

* * % * % 
The clubhouse was ablaze with light, 
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andthe ballroom’s abundant assemblage, 
attired in all the rich panoply of fashion, 
made the scene one of exceptional color 
and beauty. A waltz had just been con- 
cluded, andthe usual momentary pause 
before the buzz of conversation is re- 
sumed, made the announcement of the 
stately servitor audible to everyone in the 
room. Intones calculated to make even 
the most hardened beau wilt beneath their 
superciliousness he called, ‘* The—two— 
gent-el-men canoosts.” 

Pen can but faintly picture the sight 
these two old-clothed young men presented 
as they came boldly marching across the 
floor. Imagine two of the worst looking 
tramps you ever saw, with the single re- 
deeming traits of bodily cleanliness. Let 
them roll around in sand and salt water 
fora week or two. Spill an assortment 
of grocery and oil products over them. 
And then dry them thoroughly over a 
hot wood fire! Never by word or look, 
however, did the twain show the faintest 
sign of embarrassment or discomposure; 
and although the fair maidens who ac- 
cepted them as partners for the ensuing 
quadrille, were almost incapable of speech 
by reason of their ill-suppressed laughter, 
the figures were gone through ina form 
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that perceptibly thawed the somewhat icy 
manner of their hosts. 

Then came the cotillion, and (perchance 
in irony) Crackers was requested to lead 
it. His partner—the aforementioned 
Miss Summergirl—was full of lifeand vi- 
vacity, and abetted him industriously in 
formulating new and unique figures. It 
is safe to say that never before had the 
stately serving men of the Toltec club 
seen the members conduct themselves 
with such utter lack of dignity. Elderly 
men of affairs, purse proud mamas, and 
feline spinsters were somehow drawn 
within the vortex of abandon; and joined 
the younger folks in their mad frolics, un- 
tilthe very rafters rang again with the 
laughter that the angels love to hear. 

The ice was now effectually broken. 
The twoill-clad ones had become the kings 
of the feast. Dance, song, and old fash- 
ioned games succeeded one another with 
marvellous rapidity; and only bodily 
fatigue brought the end. 

Next morning when the first awake in 
clubdom hurried down to the beach, they 
found only two narrow grooves in the sand 
and the half empty can of condensed 
milk. Percite W. Hart. 
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THE NOTARY’S STORY.* 
* 


CONDENSED FROM STERNE S 
JOURNEY.” 


** SENTIMENTAL 


NO: as the Notary’s wife disputed the point 

with the Notary with too much heat—I 
wish,” said the Notary, throwing down the parch- 
ment, ‘‘that there was another notary here, only 
to set down and attest all this.”’ 

“ And what would you do, then, Monsieur?” said 
she, rising hastily up. The Notary’s wife wasa 
little fume of a woman, and the Notary thought it 
well to avoid a hurricane by a mild reply. “I 
would go,’’ answered he, ‘‘to bed.”” ‘‘You may go 
to the Devil,”’ answered the Notary’s wife. Now, 
there happening to be but one bed in the house, 
the other two rooms being unfurnished, as is the 
custom at Paris, and the Notary not caring to lie 
in the same bed with a woman who had but that 
moment sent him pell-mell to the Devil, went forth 
with his hat and cane and short cloak, the night 
being very windy, and walked out ill at ease 
towards the Pont Neut. * * * 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark passage, 
complaining in this sort,a voice called out toa 

irl to bid her run forthe next notary. Now, the 

otary being the next, availing himself of his sit- 
uation, walked up the passage to the door, and, 
passe through an old sort Of aalodh: was ushered 
nto a large chamber, dismantled of everything 
but along military pike, a breast-plate, a rusty 
old sword and bandoleer, hung up equi-distant in 
four different places against the wall. 


*For the best conclusion to this famous frag- 
ment THE PENNY COMPANY will pay $100. The 
contest closed on August rst. The prize story will 
appear in the Christmas number of this magazine. 
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An old personage, who had heretotore been a 

entleman, and, unless decay of fortune taints the 
Blood along with it, was a gentleman at that time, 
lay supporting his head upon his hand, in his bed; 
a fittle table with a taper burning was set close 
beside it, and close by the table was placed a chair. 
The Notary sat him down in it, and, pulling out 
his ink-horn and a sheet or two of paper which he 
had in his pocket, he placed them before him, and. 
dipping his pen in his ink, and leaning his breas 
over the table, he disposed everything to make the 
gentleman’s last will and testament. 

‘‘Alas! Monsieur le Notaire,’’ said the gentle 
man, raising himself up a little, ‘*I have nothing 
to bequeath which will pay the expense of be- 
queathing except the history of myself, and I 
could not die in peace unless I left it as a legacy to 
the world; the profits arising out of it I bequeath 
to you for the pains of taking itfrom me. Itisa 
story so uncommon it must be read by all man- 
kind ; it will inake the fortunes of your house. 

The Notary dipped his pen into his ink-horn. 

** Almighty Director of every event of my life!” 
said the old gentleman, looking up earnestly and 
raising his hands towards Heaven, “*Thou, whose 
hand has lea me on through such a labyrinth of 
strange passages down into this scene of desola- 
tion, assist the decaying memory of an old, infirm 
and broken-hearted man! Direct my tongue by 
the spirit of eternal truth, that this stranger ma 
set down nought but what is written in that Boo 
from whose records,” said he, clasping his hands 
together, ‘‘I am to be condemned or acquitted !”” 

The Notary held up the point of his pen betwixt 
the taper and his hee 

‘‘Itis a story, Monsieur le Notaire,” said the 
gentleman, ‘‘which will rouse up every affection 
of nature; it will killthe humane and touch the 
heart of Cruelty herself with pity.” 

The Notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, 
and put his pen a third time into his ink-horn, an 
the old gentleman, turning a little more towards 
the Notary, began to dictate his story in these 
words: 


‘‘Tam a soldier,” said the old gentle- 
man, feebly pointing to the wall, ‘‘as you 
may have conjectured by those poor relics, 
albeit I hate the trade. 
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‘‘ But my life has been one long battle. 
First with poverty. Iwas born I know 
not where, without the kind permission of 
a priest orlicense of alawyer. Yet, such 
willing slaves are we to custom that, in- 
stead of dying in free silence, I am slip- 
ping out of my dark life on the dark ink 
of a notary. 

‘* Dip the pen deeper, Monsieur le No- 
taire. If it drops blots on the pale paper, 
so much the better will it symbol my 
origin and my deeds. 

‘‘Snuff the candle, prithee! Its flicker- 
ings mock my vision like the eye of some 
swart spirit of evil doom.” 

The notary, not without atimid glance 
over his shoulder at the ghostly darkness, 
did this bidding and, with a courteous in- 
clination of his head, the sufferer contin- 
ued: 

‘‘ My first memory is of the streets and 
of beggary in the service of a hag who 
beat me—sometimes till I bled—when my 
quest of alms had not been successful. 
Often and far asI escaped from her, she 
always caught me and then—ah! how 
strange that, withal my heavier years, I 
still feel those early blows! 

‘‘At last, one day, I came upon her in 
our cellar sleeping all in a heap; so deeply 
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I could not awaken her, e’en with the gold- 
piece I had found ’mid the rubbish near a 
tavern. 

‘‘Free at last, how I danced about the 
corpse, calling it all the names I had ever 
heard it fling at me!” 

The notary shivered and his pen scratch- 
ed crooked and sharply as a death-watch 
sounds on the wall. 

‘‘Be not afraid!’’ said the sick man, 
marking his agitation. ‘‘ The evil dead 
have no power to harm the good. Our own 
deeds are the only ghosts that can haunt 
us,” 

The taper on the table flared up—a 
tongue of yellow fire, as it were, giving 
the lie to his bold assertion. Frowning at 
it, he resumed in voice more hollow, be- 
traying the effort of a decaying will. 

‘‘Away from Paris! Away from the 
noisome cellar to the gay, green fields, 
the good, green wood, the gossip streams, 
where the shy trout, lurking under stones, 
make sudden guerilla forays on the gaudy 
flies that the whimsical breezes drive into 
the careless water. 

‘“‘That life was passing sweet, but it 
lasted not long. I sought service with a 
farmer who only beat me on holidays, when 
he drank. 
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‘* Tall and strong I grew and he dared 
no more to beat me. There was that in 
my eye forbade him. Gentle blood must 
have beenin my veins and no lack, for I 
had a liking toward books. Ilearned to 
write and read and was sneered at by my 
comrades for a would-be cleric or clerk. 


‘‘ My master had a daughter, beautiful 
as peasants be at times, with a face like a 
saint, hairof sun, eyes of sky. We wed- 
ded not long after he passed away, anda 
year from that day a daughter came. 

‘‘ Keen to the edge of ache was my pas- 
sion for my wife, but my love for our child 
was the red, sleepless current of life itself. 

‘‘ Marie was more than beautiful; she 
looked holy. Even her cradle face appear- 
eda heavenly miniature of Hers whose 
daily intercession we beseech upon our 
knees. 

‘‘How such things can happen I wot 
not. How a wife and mother can listen 
to a serpent voice,—who shall explain? 

“Inthe fifth year soldiers were quar- 
tered near our village. I noted them not. 
Occupied with work and in my leisure 
teaching Marie, I was blind to what I 
might have seen. When the soldiery 
went to foreign service, my wife disap- 
peared. Atfirst Iwas for pursuing her 
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and killing at once the officer who, the 
neighbors then told me, had been meeting 
her secretly. 

‘‘But vengeance willalways keep. I 
knew I should kill him some day and now 
I could not Ieave Marie. I must be father 
and mother both. 

‘¢T hoarded up my hate like a miser and 
lived a spendthrift in my love. I had 
glimpsed that officer but once, yet I 
doubted not I should know him always. 

‘‘Years flowed along rapidly. The 
city stretched in our direction and my farm 
became valuable. Marie’s education had 
now surpassed me and I grieved as I 
marked how a strange restlessness was pos- 
sessing her, followed by fits of dreaminess. 
Alas! my child was becoming a woman 
and her beauty was the boast and the 
toast of our village. 

‘‘Unlike most farmers I owned my farm 
under copyhold from the curé, not from the 
lord of the soil. Very kind was the ven- 
erable curé and Marie was the favorite of 
his flock, 

‘¢Suddenly like a blow 1 became aware 
that a young visitor at the chateau hard 
by was trying to steal away my one flaw- 
less and priceless gem. Rage and despair 
threw me into a fever. 
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‘*When restored, 


I sought him out, 
ready toslay him. His very countenance 


augmented my wrath. Had I seen it be- 
fore in dream, peradventure in the night- 
mare of my fever? 

‘‘Of a surety he had seen meere this, 
for he saluted with a gracious gravicy and 
spake me fair in all seeming sincerity. A 
goodly youth he was to look upon, and 
professed well his passion. Nothing did 
he advance of any difference in station 
that might have wounded my pride of 
peasant, but he besought Marie’s hand al- 
most humbly. 

‘«Son of an impoverished noble, turned 
soldier, he, too, he said, wished to embrace 
the profession of arms. He was in mind 
for going across the seato fight the perfi- 
dious English and plantthe lilies of France 
still firmer and further in that wilderness, 
America. 

‘‘Long he pleaded and I listened. 
Would to God I had listened better; but 
I was selfish as well as suspicious. I 
spurned his suit and with threats, if he 
should dare seek further commune with 
Marie. Toherfor the first time I spoke 
sternly. She grew white and shrank 
from my violence. 

‘‘A month later business called me to 
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Paris. On my return I found a note from 
Marie begging forgiveness for the step she 
had taken. In her simplicity she beseech- 
ed me to follow, saying they were bound 
for Havre. 

‘‘T did follow, with deathin my heart. 
On the outskirts of that town was an en- 
campment of soldiers, making ready to 
embark for the New World.” 

The old gentleman paused, as if con- 
scious that he, too, was now on the brink 
of adventuring for a New World and the 
notary noticed that the taper was gutter- 
ing low to the socket. He would fain have 
lit another, but the spell of the relaboring, 
dificult speech restrained him. 

‘‘The end is near—the event marches. 
There was a cottage by the camp over 
which a flag was flying. I beheld a man 
enter. ’Twas the betrayer of Marie. 
Stealthily I pursued him. Tossing his 
sword on a couch, he turned as I en- 
tered. Without a word I seized the sword, 
tore it from the scabbard and was at 
him. 

‘© ¢Hold!’ he cried, ‘You are mistaken! 
Marie 1s my wife! I swear it by--—’ 

‘*Too late. The bright blade had drunk 
his heart's blood. 

‘‘Ashe sank, I drew forth the weapon 
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and at this an old man wearing a General's 
uniform came in. 
‘*What have you done to my son?” cried 


he, instinctively drawing his jewelled 
sword. 

‘¢On the hard, polished floor a rivulet of 
blood ran past me for answer, almost 
reaching the General's feet. 

‘©¢Murderer! You shall die here” 

‘“<¢Tis well,’ I laughed. ‘I shall have 
the honor of crossing swords with a noble- 
man, the accursed thief who stole my wife, 
fit sire of such a son" 

‘« Starting back, he well-nigh dropped his 
weapon. In a second I had thrust him 
through and through with the sword still 
dripping with his son’s blood. He fell 
without a groan and now—the room runs 
red 

The notary sprang up, spilling his ink- 
horn. The dying man raised _ himself 
higher, gasping out words but half audible. 

‘*FPound, Marie—shock, killed—escaped 
—enlisted—army—wilderness—no oblivion 
—her grave—once more—Marie—aimée— 
adorée !—_Ma——" 

The taper sputtered up. The notary fell 
on his knees by the bed, making the sign 
of the cross and crying: ‘: Mary, Mother of 
God!” 

The taper went out. 
back. 

Weeping, the notary fled from the utter 
darkness out into the night, leaving the 
tale—unfinished. 


The old soldier fell 


Ld)... 
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CUI BONO ? 


. “The windy affairs of men 
Rise like a cloud of dust, 
And are as quickly laid again.”’ 


At a season when candidates of all kinds 

re as plentiful as blackberries and all 
filled to overflowing with the essence of 
greatness, the world turns with a sense of 
relief to the great heroes of a régime that 
is rapidly passing. Towering mountains 
high among them it recognizes as the three 
greatest living men, Gladstone, Bismarck 
and Li Hung Chang. 


Three more radically distinct 
3 types it would be difficult to im- 
aa agine. In race, habits and en- 
' vironmentas wide asunder as the 
poles, yet each endowed with a 
BISMARCK phenomenal share of human wis- 
dom and human experience, backed by an 
indomitable will. Differing in race, char- 
acter and religion, each owes his eminence 
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to the fact that the clear brain with which 
he started life was supplemented witha 
capacity for ceaseless labor rarely equalled. 


Of these three great and venerable men, 
whose names have been in the mouths of 
kings and peasants for generations, the most 
active in this year of grace 
is the ASiatic. The most 
picturesque of the three, he is 
the last to relinquish the reins 
of power and of participation 
in the movements of the hour. 

cHanc. His tour of the world is more 
than a pageant to marvel at. It is educa- 
tional. It has caused the nations to stop 
and think. 


LI HUNG 


At atime when the soul is sick of politics 
and dog days, it 1s pieasant to project one’s 
astral spirit to that other astral form, the 
Polar Star, and in those cool latitudes 
look down upon the manly doings of the 
gallant Nansen. No more splendid speci- 
men of explorer or man has made a try for 
the great prize of which scientists and 
geographers have ever dreamed. Every- 
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thing that is manly in the world takes off 
its hat to Nansen. He has 

‘hitched his chariot to a star ”’ 
and some day, perhaps, it will lead him to 
the goal of his ambition. 


Referring to the exquisite study of a 
head, by Burne-Jones, that appeared in 
the midsummer number of THE PENNY 
MAGAZINE, a reader in Virginia writes with 
charming #aivefé to inquire in the first 
place who Burne-Jones was, and secondly, 
why he had no back part to his head, and 
if this singular phenomenon was the cause 
of his eyes being uplifted. It is difficult to 
reply to these striking questions, except by 
remarking that the unconscious humorist, 
like the poor, we have always with us. 
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Chappaqua 
Crystal 
Spring 
Water 


NATURE'S 
NEWEST 
REMEDY i 


The water is tasteless and refresh- 
ing, is a tonic and an alterative, and 
can be drank by the weakest invalid. 
It is especially recommended by the 
medical profession as a cure or 
| preventative of all those numerous 
troubles arising from weakness in the 


organs of digestion. 
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Water 


| Send orders to depot, PD. SCHERER, . 
| 19-21 North William St., New York. 
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THE PENNY COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents, for whtch please send me 
“THE PENNY MAGAZINE” for one year, beginning with 


DHE sotto daa aye Bae leks ek numocr. 


(In New York City the subscription price is twenty-five cents a year, 
as explained elsewhere.) 
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Advertisements. 
THE PENNY MaGa- 
© © © © ane can be pre- 


served in permanent 
JOY © © © form with one of the 
Penny Binders. The 
Binder holds a com- 
FOREVER plete volume of six 
numbers. It is made 
to stand the test of 
time,—handsome, handy, durable. In full 
cloth, with ‘‘The Penny Magazine” in gold 
lettering, it will be an ornament to an 
home, and its contents will be always val- 
uable for reading and reference. 
Sent to subscribers on receipt of twenty- 


five cents or for ten paid-up subscriptions 
to the Penny Magazine—1io cents a year. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassau Street, N.Y 
BE ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


We want one thousand representatives in differ- 
ent parts of America—bright young men and wo- 
men of character, who know the value of money 
and are not ashamed to earn it. We will allow 
each person who sends us subscribers, three cents 
on every subscription, or thirty cents on every 
dollar. When any one person has sent us one 
hundred subscribers, we will enroll him or her as 
a regular representative of the PENNY MAGAZINE, 
and issue to him or her, credentials to represent 
us, guaranteeing the same commission of thirty 
per cent.on all renewals secured from year to 

ear hereafter by him or her. An assured income 

s thus provided, as well as an opportunity to ob- 
tain an honorable position. Whocannot get one 
hundred subscribers tothe PENNY in three days? 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Advertisements. 
Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again. 
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GOLD|AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the letters in READERS? You are smart 
enough to make fifteen or more words, we feel 
sure, and if you do you will receive a good re- 
ward. Donot use any letter more times than it 
appears in the word. No proper nqins, no foreign 
words. Use any dictionary that is standard. 
Use plurals. Here isan example of the way to 
work it out: Readers, read, red, sad, ear, ears, 
dear, etc. These wordscount. The publishers of 
WoOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY 
will pay $20.0coin gold to the person able to make 
the largest list of words from the letters in the 
word READERS; $10.00 for the second largest; 
$10.00 for the third; $10.00 for the fourth, and 
$10.00 for the fifth, and $5.00 each for the eight 
next largest lists. The above rewards are given 
free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome ladies’ mag- 
azine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six long columns, 
finely illustrated, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price $x per 
year. It is necessary for you, to enter the con- 
test, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three- 
months’ trial subscription with your list of word 
and every person sending 24 cents and a listo 
fifteen words or more is guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the maga- 
zine), of a large 192-page book, ‘‘The Other Man’s 
Wife,” by John Strange Winter, a remarkably 
fascinating story. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case or your money refunded. Lists should 
be sent at once, and not later than October 20, so 
that the names of successful contestants may be 
in the November issue. Our publication has been 
established nine years. Werefer you to any mer- 
cantile agency for our standing. ritenow. Ad- 
dress J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple 
Court Building, B 507, New York City. 
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The New York Life 


Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


JOHN A. TicCALL, President 


PANY announces the issue of a new form 

of policy called the ‘‘Adjustable Accu- 

mulation Policy with Guaranteed Cash 
Values.”’ This policy is intended to provide insu- 
rance for UNDER-AVERAGE OR IMPAIRED 
LIVES, and is issued at Ordinary Life rates. The 
Adjustable Policy contains all the teatures of the 
peerless Accumulation Policy, some of which are 
as follows: 

No restriction whatever resnee ne Residence 
Travel, Occupation, Habits of Life or Manner o 
Death. 

One Month’s Grace in the payment of premiums. 

Privilege of Reinstatement within six months 
after non-payment of any premium. 

Automatically and absolutely Non-forfeiting 
after three years’ premiums have been paid, the 
insurance being extended during a specitied time 
if no request is made, or paid-up insurance granted 
on request within six months after default in 
payment of premium. 

early Cash Surrender Values, or Yearly Loans 
at five per cent, interest, after three years. 

Eight Options in settlement at the end of an 
accumulation period of zo, 15 or 20 years, under the 
Ordinary Life form. 

The immediate payment of death-claims, satis- 
factory proofs being furnished. 

Incontestable for any cause after one year, if 
the premiums have been duly paid. 


For further particulars apply to the Home 
Office, or to any Agent of the Company. 
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Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 
Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model. 
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bowery Savings Bank 


128 & 130 Bowery, New York. 


Total Deposits, Sept. 1, 1896, $56,854,596.88 
Surplus, : ‘ 5,018,702.62 
Total number of Depositors, 113,459. 
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An account may be opened in this Bank 
with a deposit of One Dollar. 

After the whole of your deposits amount 
to Five Dollars the account will commence 
to draw interest, beginning on the nearest 

uarter day afterwards; that is either the 

rst of January, April, July or October. 

No more than $500 may be deposited at 
one time, and the whole of one account, 
including both deposits and interest, must 
never be more than $3.000. 


Deposit what you can spare while 
your earnings are good. Dull times, 
sickness or accidents are sure to come. 


JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 


ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 
ISAAC P MAILLER, Ass’t Secretary. 
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cme ones in the world 
Chappaqua Crystal 


L==—_—Spring Water. 
stotet 
The Chappaqua Crystal Springs 


are situated in the northern and beautiful part of West- 
chester County, forty miles from New York City. The 
supply of water is constant the entire year; the mineral 
properties so even that it gives the water a pure, delicious 
taste, refreshing and invigorating. 

The quarts and pints of Chappaqua Water are rich in 
carbonic acid gas, the only natural quencher of thirst 
and a valuable aid to digestion. Water to be good for 
drinking, should be dright and clear as crystal when 
poured intoa glass, Chappaqua Crystal Water is free from 
all impurities of vegetable or animal origin. There are 
no buildings within a radius of one mile from the Springs, 
that are situated 100 feet elevation from the valley, 


DELIVERIES IN NEW YORK, BROOKLYN AND 
JERSEY CITY: 


1 dozen quart bottles, carbonated, - - $1.50 

2 ‘* pint “ se = = - 2.00 

Case of 50 quarts, e3 - - ° 7.00 

Case of so pints, s = - = §.00 

Case of 1:00 pints, “ - - = 9-§0 

Case of 1:2 half gallons, still, - - = 3-§0 
Send orders to depot : 


P. Scherer, 19-21 Tf. William $t., Rew York. 
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CUPID IN AUTUMN. 
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HISTORIC BLADENSBURG. 


O the spirit cf enterprise do we owe it 
that most of our historic places have 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


| 

been transformed into modern towns and i 
villages. Not so with Bladensburg. 
Almost within the stadow of the National , 
Capital, this ancient borough slumbers on in 
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all the desolation that a hundred years and 
more have brought as heritage. 
With each succeeding year its streets and 


ONCE BISHOP PINKNEY’S HOME. 


sidewalks gather to themselves a goodly in- 
crease of grass and ‘‘ the rank weed ;”’ the 
walls of its ancestral mansions receive 
athicker coating of the green lichen, and 
the humble gravesof the first towns-people 
grow denser with the wild cyprus and peri- 
winkle—Nature’s tribute to Nature’s noble- 
men. 

Yet withal the place is fraught with keen 
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‘ears and 


reets and 


historic interest, and the glamor of departed 
wealth and fashion serves the moralist with 
food for thought equally as does the Coli- 
seum at Rome or the ruins of Pompeii. 
Here in the latter days of the colony came 
‘‘The Father of his Country.” He is sup- 
posed to have stayed at the famous old hos- 
tlery before which still swings a battered 
sign having upon it a faded picture of 
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HERE LAFAYETTE SO)JOURNED. 


America's hero, and bearing the inscription, 
“The George Washington House.” 


- 


Later on such men as John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay and Commodore Decatur were 


‘THE VON STEIR MANSION, 


frequent guests at the now desolate old inn. 

Almost adjoining is the site v here but 
recently stood the house in which Willian 
Wurt was born, and within a stone’s throw, 
surrounded by weeds head-high, is the old 
brick mansion built by an Antwerp mer- 
chant, who married a daughter of the sixth 
Lord of Baltimore. Tradition has it that 
his name was Von Steir. He was a great 
lover of art, and the high walls of the then 
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princely edifice were adorned with rare 
paintings by the old masters. 

Further east, on the brow of a hill, is 
‘* Parthenon Heights,” the home of the late 
Dr. James Webb Rogers. It isa lony, 
tambling structure of frame, with wide, 
high porches supported by massive Doric 
columns. Upon the iron fire-place in each 
room is the inscription: 


R. D. M., 
1769. 


But history records not the meaning of the 
letters. 

Lafayette sojourned here for several days, 
and from the roof General Ross, in the War 
of 1812, directed the so-called ‘‘ Battle of 
Bladensburg.” 

Hard by is the residence of the late Judge 
Stephen. The house is built of brick, which 
were brought from England nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

It was erected in the year 1749, as shown 
by the massive iron figures upon the broad 
chimney. 

Northeastward of this ‘‘ vast and venera- 
ble pile,” amid the clustering hills, dwells 
the Nestor of the village—Benjamin O. 
Lowndes, Esq. Mr. Lowndes, who is a 
kinsman of the present Governor of Mary- 
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land, has lived all his life in Bladensburg. 
He recalls distinctly the booming of cannon 
that accompanied the Battle of Bladensburg, 
and remembers a British officer being 
brought, wounded, to the old homestead to 
be nursed by generous enemies. The place 
was once the home of the late Bishop Pinkey. 
It commands a magnificent view of the 
whole country.: Northward, a mile and a 
half, can be seen the Lord Baltimore Man- 
sion and the town of Riverdale. Further 
west, upon arangeof hills, is Hyattsville. 
In the distance against the western sky 
looms up the white tower of the Soldiers’ 
Home and the spires of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Southward, a mile or two distant, 
stretches a long, narrow valley. It is the 
famous ‘‘ Bladensburg Duelling Grounds,” 
where many bloody encounters between 
noted men have taken place since the early 
days of the Republic. Beyond this spot, 
high above hill and house and tallest tree, 
ascends the Monument of Washingion. 
And beneath you, near at hand, sleeps the 
quaint old village, its quiet, almost deserted 
streets in striking contrast to the busy 
thoroughfares and fashionable avenues of 
the adjacent city; its colonial mansions, 
moss-grown and dismal, each one an elo- 
quent homily upon the ravage of time. 
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Yet who can say that Bladensburg, di- 
lapidated and almost forgotten though it 
be, has fulfilled its destiny? 

Mantua may produce other and greater 
Virgils and the Alhambra be rebuiltina 
single day. —/. S. Rogers. 
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A child is a flower plucked from the 
gardens of God, transplanted into the soil 
of humanity, and left to be watered 
and cared for by man. It flourishes best 
in the sunshine of love and has need to be 
watered with the tears of tenderest sym- 
pathy, and cultivated by a kind solici- 
tude that wearies not. 

Those who have these God-flowers to 
care for have great honor, because of the 
nobleness of the work their hands have 
been given to do. When the gardener 
plucks, may the flower be ready. 

—Lverctt McNevl, 
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HERALD SQUARE, 


I. 


“THE roar of rushing railways in mid-air, 

The shriek and clatter in converging streets 
Of swiftly-rolling wheels, the brazen beats 
Ot metal tires on granite pave, the glare 
Of argent sunlight over spaces where 
Small garden-spots unfold their blooming sweets, 
Where western breezes temper sultry heats— 
When summer brings its birds to Herald Square: 


All this I note as one among the crowd 

I gaze upon a life that circles round 

This nucleus of a world; here strong and proud, 
And weak and humble, hearken to a sound 
That sings the ancient tale of passion loud— 
The boom of printing-presses underground. 
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Here the winged Mercury of our modern days, 
The swift recorder of diurnal fate, 

Historian of men’s hope and love and hate, 

Of all their works and all their subtle ways, 

Of sorrow, sin, and crime, of faith that prays, 
And infidelity that grows elate, 

Of death for pauper or for potentate, 

Of whatsoever passes and what stays: 


Here this untiring power, whose voice is shrilled, 

Or softened like the modulating sea, 

Waits as a potent king within his loge; 

But when the city sleeps, its soul is thrilled, 

And its illumined lodgment seems to me 

Some white Venetian palace of a Doge! 
—George Edgar Montgomery. 
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HERALD SQUARE AT NIGHT, 
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THE NEWEST WOMAN. 


HE was only alittle stenographer, bright, 
dainty, and withal somewhat chic. She 
had gone to take some testimony with her 
employer, a staid old lawyer, and was 
returning with him to the office. As she 
and her employer entered the car three 
other lawyers on their way to court entered 
at the same time. Soon all four were 
engaged in an earnest and animated con- 
versation about the great speech of Lord 
Russell, delivered before the American Bar 
Association at Saratoga. So interested 
were they that the presence of the con- 
ductor, seeking his fare, was unnoticed by 
them. The little stenographer took out her 
purse demurely and paid fivefares, As the 
car approached the Court House the four 
lawyers awoke to what had occurred, when, 
in unison, like four legal automatons, they 
lifted their hats to this small apotheosis of 

the new woman. 

—Benjamin Patterson. 
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A DRAMATIC DUEL. 


$6 D° you know, I think I could make any 

man believe that I was in love with 
him? That is, any man worth the en- 
deavor ?” 

The speaker was not a beautiful woman, 
but she was fascinating. Her features 
were not regular ; her mouth was too large 
for proper proportion, while its lines were 
sentinels of a grasping and conscienceless 
nature. But the unwary would never think 
of this. There were a mobility of features 
and an intellectual illumination of the face 
in conversation which led one to forget any 
physical short-coming. The woman was 
thirty, possibly thirty-five years old. But 
one would not pause to consider her age. 
It was her personality which held the at- 
tention. It was plain that she was worldly- 
wise, that she, indeed, had already seen as 
much of the world as women ever should 
see. In repose, hard lines would steal out 
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upon her features as silent indices of a 
bitter past. 

Whatever the rest of this woman’s career, 
she had studied elocution in a well-known 
Boston school and then she had passed two 
years in Paris, devoting herself to the Del- 
sartean art of expression. Then she came 
to New York and opened a Delsartean 
school of her own. She met with success. 
She had been divorced from one husband 
before going abroad; since her return she 
had duplicated the experience with another. 
She was now in a condition of mind for a 
third. Marriage was a mere incident in 
her career. She believed in affinities. Her 
present name was Aline Devereaux. 

‘* Aline,” retorted her bosom friend, Miss 
Blake, who, although a pupil of Mrs. Dever- 
eaux, was too phlegmatic to develop much 
artificial expression; ‘‘do not imagine that 
because you have become mistress of the 
art of expression, you can fool a man into 
the belief that you are in earnest—unless 
he is an idiot.” 

‘ You forget,” rejoined the other, ‘‘ that 
it is a fundamental tenet with Delsarte 
_that the physical expression reacts upon the 
mind and soul and that they, through reflex 
action, are placed en rapport with the exter- 
nal expression.” 
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‘¢In other words,” bluntly rejoined Miss 
Blake, ‘‘ if you are acting a lie, you believe 
it for the time being and your soul 1s in- 
spired accordingly.” 

‘* Yes,” purred her friend, *‘ if you choose 
to put it that way.” 

‘‘T will bring you a man you can’t fool,” 
said Miss Blake, grimly. rising to go. 

‘* When, dear?” 

‘* As soon as you please.” 

‘‘Come this evening. Introduce him, I 
will do the rest.” 

‘* Agreed.” 

‘* Mind, not a hint to him.” 

‘‘Certainly not. That would spoil the 
fun. Besides it would not be fair.” 

‘‘ Then this evening, at eight ?” 

“ At eight this evening.” 

As Mrs. Devereaux closed the door she 
smiled, not exultantly, but contentedly. 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Devereaux had as- 
sumed a languishing, graceful pose on a 
couch amply supplied with colored silken 
bolsters for inviting ease. Her raiment 
was of light-cream color, soft, clinging stuff, 
which heightened the sinuous, serpentine 
effect of form and posture. The bell rang, 
the servant appeared and handed her mis- 
tress acard. Mrs. Devereaux accepted it as 
a foregone conclusicn, n.dded to the girl, 
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glanced at the card, turned swiftly pale, sat 
bolt upright, forgot Delsarte, trembled 
visibly. The card bore the name of Walter 
Johnson. It was that of her first husband. 

Mrs. Devereaux heard a familiar voice, 
slightly tremulous, say: ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Mrs.—- Aline, I was determined to see 
you. Do not drive me instantly away. The 
past is past. I simply wanted to see you 
once again, and alone.” 

’**And Miss Blake ?” 

‘* Who is Miss Blake ?” 

‘‘Why, how strange! Never mind. I 
- amabit nervous. I—I am glad tosee you.” 

Aline murmured other words automatic- 
ally, while she strove to regain her com- 
posure. It was she whoseunrest and theory 
of affinities had brought about their divorce. 
He had been patient and had acquiesced. 
She was thinking of this. She had not 
heard of him for ten years. His sudden ap- 
pearance, like an apparition, startled her te 
the depths. More than that, the shock sent 
her mind irresistibly back to the day of their 
marriage, back to their hours of wooing, 
back to the sunsets on the hills where he 
had wooed and won her, where they had 
sauntered in the hours of their engagement 
and, yes, during two summer vacations after 
their marriage. Then came the chill and 
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the change. Then the subtle persuasion of 
a poisoning theory of marriage did its 
devilish work. 

‘‘ A curse upon it !” exclarmed Aline. He 
looked upon her, not understanding. ‘tA 
curse upon such false theories of marriage !” 
she muttered, hoarsely. Her face was set 
and ashen pale; her features were drawn 
and haggard, her eyes blood-shot; her slen- 
der form shrank into itself. She was aged, 
for the time, by twenty years. She had 
been standing erect; she slumped to the 
floor; she crawled to his feet, and, printing 
burning kisses on his shoes, she cried out, 
half in terror, half in hysteria, ‘*‘ Walter, 
Walter, forgive me. I love you as of old, 
in the days when : 

**Conquered so easily? Miss Blake is to 
be the second Mrs. Johnson.” 

The words were his, the tones were those 
ot one who frigidly inflicts punishment. 
Aline drew slowly away. There was silence. 
She looked up, breaking into a wild laugh. 
He was gone. Occupants of an adjoining 
room heard afall. They hastenedin. On 
the floor, face upwards, eyes staring agony, 
Aline lay dead. MHer heart-strings had 
broken. She had not been acting. She 
had renewed the woman. 

Willan J. Berry. 
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CUPID IN AUTUMN. 


SUMMER is past, and th: days nave flowa 
When lover and maid strolled forth aloae, 

When the birds of the bush could a story tell 

That was hid secure in the leafy dell; 

And the autumn leaves so rich with gold 

Nrop one by one to decay and mould, : 

But the same old world is never gone 

And life and love still linger on. 


The birds and the bees have Jong since fled, 
But Cupid slyly lifts his head, 

And among the leaves in the forest aisles 
He strolls at ease and plans his wiles. 

For sometimes still in the autumn days 
Lover and maid seek quiet ways, 

And oft beneath the October sun 

A loving heart is lost or won. 


And here in the Jeafy woodland lanes 
Sir Cupid plans his fall campaigns, 
And among the pines when the snow lies white 
He follows the sleigh-bells some winter night. 
Oh! leaves may fall and the seasons die 
But cunning Cupid hovers nigh, 
And the arrow of love takes it wingéd flight 
With as sure an aim on an autumn night. 
—Henry K. Rowe. 
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is the girl who, 
delightedly 
reading the 
PENNY MaAGa- 
ZINE, stopped 
to remark. 
‘“‘Surely, by 
this time, you 
can in perfect 
security write 
down that lit- 
tle story, for 
the faithtul re- 
tailing where- 
of in his do- 
minions Syner 
Majestic State desired to decorate you ?” 

There is never any real withstanding 
either her arguments or her wishes. Here, 
then, also, is the story of 


HANS AND HEINRICH. 


It is but a plain, simple tale, taken bodily 
out of actualities, originally told the writer 


to illustrate the high order of intelligence 
which obtains throughout the Brooschian 
army. Hans isa soldier stationed at Don- 
nerwettersbach, a town in Brooschia. 

The captain under whom he serves has 
had him detailed for special service. That 
brought him to the court of apetty criminal 
judge, and the other day introduced him to 
Heinrich, Heinrich was hustled thither, 
hatless, coatless, vestless, and, probably, 
sockless, charged with poaching. He is a 
few years older than Hans, and has seen 
more of the world. ‘‘ Take him, Mister 
Special Service Soldier,” thundered the 
judge,‘‘ under your convoy, and deliver him 
safely to the Mister House of Investigations- 
Detention Superintendent. 

In this way it came about that Hans in full 
regimentals marched Heinrich through the 
town to prison. Having traversed the main 
street they approached a baker’s shop 
situated at the corner of a side street and a 
tortuous alley, its front door in the former, 
aside door in the latter. Heinrich gazed 
longingly at the pile of fresh Icaves in the 
window and stopped, turning to face Hans, 
‘‘Look here,” he said insinuatingly, 
‘‘ perhaps can feel for a poor wretch 
who’s had nothing to eat for two days!” 
‘‘ Well, what is it?” Hans returned, out- 
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wardly brusque, but struck on a tender 
spot by this appeal to the inner man. 
‘Well, Mister Corporal,” ‘I’m hungry 
enough to eat a whole goat.” 


‘Would you allow me, please, to go 
in and buy a loaf?” ‘ All right! You 
can go in and buy a loaf, but mind 
you’re not long. I'll wait here by the 
door. No humbug, you know.” Heinrich 
disappeared. Hans mounted guard in exact 
military fashion between the front door and 
the window, thinking of the black-pudding 
his sweetheart had promised him that even- 
ing. 

Several minutes went by before Hans 
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could mentally tear himself away from the 
coming feast, and remember that Heinrich 
was taking a tremenc ous time to buy a loaf. 
He waited three or four minutes longer. 
Then he marched into the shop, where no 
traces of Heinrich were visible—only the 
baker. ‘‘ Say, Mister Baker, where’s that in- 
fernal poacher?” The baker, astonished, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, he went out by that side door 
about a quarter of an hour ago.” ‘‘Thunder- 
weather! The impudent sparrow!” Hans 
wasted no further moments in swearing, 
but rushed through the shop, out of the 
side-door, and along the alley. But he did 
' not find Heinrich, and was obliged to go 
back and report his loss. However, within 
the next forty-eight hours the police re- 
captured Heinrich. 

He was delivered again to the safe- 
keeping of Hans, who _ reproached 
him bitterly as in precisely former 
fashion and _ conditions they prome- 
naded Donnerwethersbach. ‘‘ But, ex- 
cuse me,” Heinrich interrupted him at 
last, “ if you only knew the real facts, 
you would sympathize with me. How’s 
a man to refuse his sweetheart?” Hans 
was mollified by that one magic word. 
‘‘When I got into the bakery who 
should be there but my beloved one! See- 
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ing the plight I was in she insisted on my 
going home with her to get some liver 
sausage to eat with the bread. We were 
so happy together that I really forgot 
all about you, my dear friend.’”’ Just 
then they had reached the baker’s shop 
again. ‘ Now, really,’’ continued Hein- 
rich in melting tones, ‘‘ Mister Second 
Lieutenant, I must claim your kind in- 
dulgence afresh. I’m simply ravenous. 
I declare I’m that empty—well, I’d gladly 
eat—” ‘‘Well, see here,” Hans responded, 
‘If I let you go, there’s to be no tricks, 


you Know.” ‘‘ Certainly not, Mister Lieu- 
tenant, I give my word of honor.” ‘All 
right! Just get the loaf and come out.” 
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‘‘ Now, let me see you go in.” Hein. 
rich obediently entered through the 
front door. Hans immediately wheeled 
round the corner and stood sentry by the 
side-door, ruminating on his improved 
prospects with a new sweetheart. She 
had actually promished him sauerkraut 
wine and a cigar for supper that very 
night. It seemed too good to be true. Yet 
it was. 

The effects of this cerebral hashish 
were thrown off with a start by the 
recollection that  Heinrich’s dealings 
in the shop were again of unseemly 
length. Hans rushed through the door, 
prepared to drag the culprit bodily 
into the street if needful. But Heinrich 
was invisible. ‘‘Where is he?” bawled 
Hans to tbe baker’s wife? ‘‘ Well, he 
went away out through the front door there, 
some time ago.” ‘Oh, the ungrateful, 
dishonorable scoundrel!” ‘‘You’d better 
run down the street after him. Perhaps 
he’s only gone to the next beer-hall.” But 
neither in the next beer-hall nor anywhere 
else could Hans discover Heinrich. It was 
necessary to freshly report the prisoner 
missing. 

As before, the police filled the breach and 
caught Heinrich within a week. He was 
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once more relegated to the keeping of 
Hans, for the same purpose. Hans be- 
came even sarcastic in his bitter upbraid- 
ings. Heinrich listened in silence, ap- 


parently crushed. At last, with the other’s 
fury exhausted, he said: ‘‘ Alas ! how little 
the Mister Premier Lieutenant knows that 
with his sharp-edged tongue he is ripping 
open the graves of the dead!” ‘‘ What's 
that? Pray explain yourself.” ‘‘ Circum- 
stances are much against me. Yet I know 
you have a gracious heart, Mr. Senior 
Lieutenant. Who was in the shop when 
you so beautifully granted my last 
request but, my poor, dear, old mamma. 
She had come to buy funeral-rolls, and 
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amid the volume of her tears told me 
that my poor, dear, old papa was 
dead; that they were just going to bury 
him, and that I must attend the burial at 
once, or bear a widowed mother’s curse. A 
widowed mother’s curse! Why, you know, 
Mister Premier Lieutenant, no son among 
us all could endure that! Ah, here we 
are!” 

Indeed, they were there—at the baker's 
shop for the third time. Both men had tears 
in their eyes as Heinrich stopped and 
turned to Hans for a last appeal. Implor- 
ingly he quavered,‘‘ My dear friend, I can- 
not but entreat your compassionate per- 
mission. I am simply dying of hunger. 
Will you—can you—overlook the past, 
and allow me to purchase a loaf?” 
Hans shook his head, explaining, ‘‘ You 
see, I can’t mount guard over two 
doors at the same time when one of 
them’s ’round a corner, neither can I sur- 
round the building by myself. But, thunder- 
weather! Yet once again! I have it!’ 
‘*Give me your money! ™” Heinrich did 
so, wondering. ‘‘ Now,” said the brave 
soldier, laying a large forefinger alongside a 
not diminutive nose, ‘‘ I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, but one must make these 
family reunions impossible. I shall go in, 
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therefore, and buy the ioaf myself. You 
wait lrere, and mind you don’t stir ‘till you 
see me come out again.”’ 

When Hans reappeared in the doorway 
carrying a long loaf, Heinrich had already 
started on one. Hans could not see Hein- 
rich, nor have the police seen him from 
that moment to this. . 

Syner, etc., now proposes to decorate 
Hans with the 2d class and cordon of the 
military Order of the Blue Elephant ‘‘for 
marked intelligence and proved capacity in 


cutting off an enemy’s retreat, both front 
and flank, and for bold and _ successful 
foraging in an enemy’s country at the 
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enemy's cost—a precious example to MY 
army.” | 

Here are the little birds who tell the story 
throughout Brooschia since the writer flew 
away. A Peccante. 
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HELEN, OLD. : 


“THERE, in my mirror’s gloss of steel, 
Jeers the gaunt mockery I am grown. 
For me cid heroes bleed and reel? 
For me was Ilium overthrown? 
For me did Greece, in those wild years, 
Throng her dark ships with wrathful spears ? 


Did grand Achilles, frowning doom, 

Slay glorious Hector, and then drag 
His body about Patroclus’ tomb 

For me, this bony and withered hag? 
For these blanched lips and locks of snow 
Did tides of scarlet slaughter flow? 


This wreck with b2auty a brief sweet while, 

Ah, pitying goddess, re-endow ! 
Give me again the auroral smile, 

The daffodil hair, the vestal brow, 
The moonlight eyes, the aerial head— 
Then, if thy mood wills, dash me dead t 

-- Edgar Fav. ett. 
Rome, 1896. 
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BARBED WIRE. 


EVOTION is a good thing in a man, even 
if it is given to a stone image or a 
wooden Indian in disguise. 

Sing Sing sounds accordingly to the con- 
science. 

Metropolitan life is a forge in which young 
men are hammered into purest steel—or 
old junk. 

The last straw often draws the most cider. 


Wern-out cobblestones make a good 


foundation for a new pavement. Such is 
reform. 

Determination is often mistaken for dis- 
couragement. 

I often think how fortunate it is that some 
people were born with money. Otherwise, 
how would they dress as they do. 

Great men are always simple; but with 
the common run of humanity the affecta- 
tion of dignity seems to be a pretty good 
business investment. 

The fellow who smiles readily will have a 
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harder fight for success than his grim com- 
panion, other things being equal. 

It is something to make a hit with one’s 
self. 

One can never tell whether a man is a 
fighter who has never had the need of fight- 
ing. 

A good test of a good article is whether it 
can be read aloud to a mixed company with 
safety and attention. 

When you have nothing to do sometime 
examine yourself to see whether you are fit 
to be an undergraduate in the college of 
successful gentlemen. 

A good man is able to think just as hard 
as he has to think. 

Why does not some bright schemer, who 
is rummaging his brain after ingenious prize 
contests, listen to the bits of misinformation 
he can hear every day in street cars, and 
print ten or a dozen of the choice and varied 
misstatements of historic fact, offering a 
prize to the first one who points out all the 
errors and corrects them. Every school 
chiid in the land would be an eligible com- 
petitor. 

Do come to the point. 


—Charles Thomas, 
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THE REPUBLICAN HOROSCOPE. 


ing issue” of the present campaign 
will disappear. The old academic problem 
of finance will remain, but the silver craze 
will be dead. The feature of McKinley’s 
term will not be expensive financial expe- 
dients, but will be asurplus revenue created 
by suitable tarifflaws. Then will comea res- 
toration of business prosperity. Gold 
will be good enough for everybody, for it is 
only in bad times that people cry bad 
money. 
The foreign policy as exemplified in the ‘ 
administration of Harrison and in the teach- ; 
ings of his great Secretary of State will be sed 
restored. There will be more mills and hence -_ 
more money, more work and hence more 
wages, more revenue and hence no income . 
tax, no bond issue. 
In the good times coming, demagogues 
cannot turn to hate the love of the people | 
for their form of government, of which the | 


ON the election of McKinley the ‘ burn- | 


Supreme Court of the United States is a 
branch, co-ordinate with the President and -. 
the Congress. —George Bell. 
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‘THE DEMOCRATIC HOROSCOPE, = “70 the same 


If elected, Mr. Bryan will be utterly 
powerless to carry out the Chicago platform <<, on th , 
unless both Houses of Congress are with : © same 


him. iy try first and - 
With the House, Senate and Executive in heed 8 your 
accord, silver will certainly beplaced where i,’ 0d 


it was in 1873. Seti Tesponsibit 

It is my opinion that Hawaii will be an- : 
nexed and the Cubans recognized as bel- “atry Phazard, 
ligerents. The Monroe Doctrine will be 
carried out. 

There will be no further issue of bonds in 
time of peace. 

The laws in relation to Trusts and 
Monopolies will be rigidly enforced by Mr. 
Bryan’s Attorney General. 

The rights of States will be guaranteed, 
as provided in the Constitution. * 

No unconstitutional income tax can be- 
come a law, but action may be taken in ‘ 
accordance with the Constitution. 

As to pensions, I believe that Mr. Bryan’s 
administration would present a marked con- 
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trast to the present one. No soldier would 
ever be dropped from the pension rolls 
without a hearing. 

I believe that he would favor the increase 
of the navy on the same lines as those laid 
down by the present administration. 

As for myself, my record in Congress 
speaks for itself. If I should be returned I 
shall act on the same lines as before, put- 
ting country first and party afterwards. 

Mr. Bryan is a young man; conscientious, 
clear-headed, and God-fearing. His tre- 
mendous responsibilities will, naturally, 
make him conservative, and at no time will 
he move haphazard. The interests of the 
country will always be nearest his heart 
without any ‘regard to political considera- 
tions. 

—Amos ]. Cummings. 
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‘THE COMING ELECTION. 


“THE political prophets find themselves at 
a loss this year to know, first, what the 
present condition of affairs may be in sev- 
eral of the doubtful States; and, secondly, 
to guess what will happen under circum- 
stances unknown between now and election 
time in these various localities. The pro- 
jection of the free silver issue into the cam- 
paign has obliterated party lines in many 
places. The tables of past electoral votes, 
therefore, are valuable only as serving to 
indicate what would have happened this 
year under ordinary circumstances, They, 
with certain election results already known, 
enable newspaper readers to foresee that cer- 
tain Eastern States are safely republicanand 
certain Southern States safely democratic. 
The republicans are fighting stoutly for 
several of the Southern States, the border 
States especially. They proceed on the 
assumption that sound money and a third 
ticket will enable them almost surely to 
capture Kentucky and possibly Maryland. 
West Virginia, old Virginia, North Carolina 
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and Florida, though normally democratic, 
are thought to be worth fighting for. The 
democrats, of course, object that the tradi- 
tional attitude of all these States, together 
with a strong free silver sentiment, make 
them impregnable to republican attack. 
In the West the McKinley managers 
are exerting themselves in Nebraska and 
on the Pacific coast, but the democrats, 
having a presidential candidate from the 
first of these, and relying upon the silver 
sentiment in the last three, contemplate 
opposition with no great alarm. 

It is freely admitted that while the re- 
publicans find it advisable to fight for cer- 
tain Southern and Western States, and 
while the democratic managers will defend 
these points of vantage, the hardest battles 
must be joined in the Central West. 

From reliable reports received at head- 
quarters, the McKinley managers expect to 
carry all of the Middle Western States, and 
the Bryan managers, expect to carry Illinois 
aud Indiana, which, with the Southern 
States that they expect to hold, would give 
them a majority in the electoral college. 

The following tables are made up not 
from the customary bluster of politicians, 
but from reports gathered in various relia- 
ble ways of the expectations of the leaders 
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of both parties based upon the actions, and 
not upon their words. 

»One of the tables represents the real ex- 
pectations, rather than the claims, of the 
republican managers; the other the expecta- 


tations of the Bryan managers. 


One side 


or the other will be disappointed within a 


month. 


Reference to these tables at that 


time will show in what degree one or both 


were mistaken. 


REPUBLICAN EXPECTATIONS. 


To GoR publican. 


ELECTORAL 

STATES. VOTE. 
Connecticut....-...... 6 
Delaware.......... . 3 
Illinois............+... 24 
Indiana......... ...-. 15 
Iowa. Po eee ee ee 13 
Kentucky............. 13 
Maine.....+--.cseeeeee 6 
Maryland__.......... 8 
Massachusetts... .... 15 
Michigan.......... ...14 
Minnesota............ 9 
New Hampshire.... . 4 
New Jersey............10 
New York........ -. +. 36 
ONO wie sa ones.etess 23 
Pennsylvania .....-.- -32 
Rhode Island......... 4 
Vermont.........-..-+ 4 
West Virginia........ 


Wisconsin......... .. 12 


257 
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To Go Democratic: 


ELECTORAL 

STATES. VOTE. 
A labaMmasivscrcscstves ll 
Arkansas........-+-.. 8 
Californidssniccsassce. 9 
Colorado............. 4 
Florida.............. 4 
Georgia...... 9... 13 
FdahO4s sack 3 
Kansas...... -...---. 10 
Louisianas: s...é224 8 
Mississippi....... ..- 9 
Missourl.............. 17 
Montana..... evens 3 

Nebraska............. 
Nevada. i iisisidssenes 3 


North Carolina .. . .11 
North Dakota........ 3 


Oregon... ..........-. 4 
South Carolina. ..... 9 
South Dakota........ 4 
Tennessee..... 12 
EXAS cs n4Gexacneuens 15 
UWitahs aura i@eiteaweus 3 
ViTCiltidcciscadedeiies 12 
Washington.......... 4 
Wyoming .....00 veee 
190 


DEMOCRATIC EXPECTATIONS. 


To Go Democratic. . To Go Republican. 
ELECTORAL . ELECTORAL 
STATES. _ VOTE. STATES, ._ VOTE. 
Alabama.......-....-. Il Connecticut.......... 6 
Arkansas......--...++ 8 Delaware........ ened 
California..........-.. 9 LOWS 6 hckisciccgeereyss I 
Colorado...... .... .. 4 Maine...........2.. Tw 
Ploridascsc eens deo 4 Massachusetts... 15 ( 
Georgia...... poeeateuc 13 Michigan...... rer 14 
ee chineneiiete Sauetseneg 3 eas tans see er aces 9 7 
NOMS see ose 24 ew Hampshire..... 4 
ndiana.... wee 15 New Jersey.......... 10 5 OWLY 
Kansas .......s.ee0eee 10 New York...........- , Stairs 
Kentucky..... ....+-+ 13 0) ee x ae her 
Louisiana...........-- Pennsylvania......... cy Motio 
Maryland..... ...... 8 Rhode Island ........ 4 ‘erap 
Mississippi. .......... 9 Vermont...........065 4 7 usy 
Missouri............-. 17 WISCONSIN. «200 200000032 { e day h 
A optena ae naa tey canes 3 RE, to ae 
ebraska........0s00-- ’ e; 
NO@Vad a. foc iccssceieccws's 3 | Tent of 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


LOWLY and wearily she ascended the 
stairs. There was no elasticity or vigor 
in her motions—there never was at eventide 
after a busy day of waiting on customers. 
The day had been a particularly ‘‘ heavy” 
one, to use a shop phrase and the arrange- 
ment of the new stock had just about ex- 
hausted her meagre vitality. It was an ex- 
ertion even for her to stoop to pick up the 
bright bit of silver lying on the step before 
her—a dime, the loss of which some un- 
lucky pedestrian was doubtless bemoaning. 
She picked it up, however, with a sigh, 
which might have been one of weariness or 
possibly one of relief at the thought that 
the long walk at the end of her ‘‘L”’ Road 
ride was not now necessary, and that the 
cable cars would to-night at least carry her 
over the seemingly endless distance from 
the west to the east side. 
One nickel she decided to donate to the 
cable company and the remaining one to 
the purchase of a glass of ice-cream soda. 
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In her neighborhood, ice-cream soda at ten 
cents per glass was an unheard of extrava- 
gance—in fact, five cents thus expended 
was looked upon as a luxury not often to be 
indulged in, particularly as stray dimes 
were not usually to be found looking invit- 
ingly up at the chance passer-by. 

Slowly and wearily she ascended the 
stairs. Even the dime with its promised 
temporary relief and luxury failed to put 
more energy into the tired body. 

In the corner of the first landing and turn 
of the stairs sat a crippled mendicant, with 
his old hat placed invitingly upside down. 
He was young and rather healthy-looking 
despite the fact that one leg was missing. 
To be sure his face wore a tired expression, 
probably from a more than unusually mo- 
notonous day of sitting still or as a trick of 
his trade. 

The girl, however, saw only the missing 
leg, or rather that the leg was missing, and 
noticed the tired look on the cripple’s face. 
She was young enough herself, and had 
seen enough of the world’s bitterness to feel 
supreme pity for other suffering creatures. 
It took away all the pleasure from her own 
good luck to meet this unfortunate being, 
apparently poorer than herself. 

‘ T suppose I might as well walk home to- 
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night as usual,” she said, bravely suppress- 
ing a sigh ; and the sod.—well, it can wait 
"till some other lucky night.” 

By this time she had passed the cripple 
and had almost reached the top of the sec- 
ond and last flight of stairs. Slowly she 
retraced her steps and dropped the shining 
dime into the gaping receptacle with a pity- 
ing look on her tired face so prematurely 
old. 

Slowly and wearily she reascended step 
by step, not waiting for the murmured 
thanks, blessings, etc., and two men behind 
her, ashamed or inspired by her act, dupli- 
cated it. 

Ten minutes later the dime had again 
changed hands. From acigar store emerged 
the crippled mendicant—beggar being too 
ugly a word to use in connection with his sleek 
appearance—with two packages of cigar- 
ettes protruding from his pocket. 

His day's work was ended. ‘‘Quite a 
day, too,” ne had been telling himself, as 
as walked comfortably along with the aid ot 
his crutch. The tired look had vanished 
and thesmoke of the cigarette between his 
lips wreathed artistically around his face at 
each puff. 

‘‘That last deal,” hesaid, ‘‘ wasn’t half 
bad; thice dimes in less ’n five minutes is 
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quite a pulleven for me.” He smiled and 
jingled the coins in his pocket suggestively. 

“But the girl, she looked tired. I’d jest 
as soon not take money from poor folks,” he 
mused, ‘‘but they’re my best trade, ’n 
what’s a feller t’ do.” 

‘“‘Tim says [look too well fed, which ain’t 
t’ be wondered at considerin’, t’ touch the 
rich folk, who knows the look to well t’ be 
fooled. P’r’aps he’s right. Wots the odds? 
Rich folk er poor folk, s’ long 's they take 
pity on the poor cripple.” 

And he took a long, soul-satisfying puff at 
the cigarette, as he hailed a passing car. 

—Emma Louisa Hauck. 


MYSTERY. 


“THERE is a mystery in human hearts, 

And tho’ we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well and are belov’d, 
To everyone there comes ofttimes in life 
An inner sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is stranger to our joy 
And cannot realize the bitterness; 
There is no one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into all we feel, 
No matter what or where our lot may be; 
The self mysterious even to itself 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 

—C. F. Philipps, 
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ae pailph ‘SHE PENNY MAGAZINE recently offered a 


small prize for an artistic design for its 
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front cover. The result has been highly 
gratifying and interesting. Hundreds of 
worthy art efforts have been received, 
ranging in quality from the ambitious essay 
of the schoolboy to the strong and mature 
effort of the professional artist. At least 
one-third of the evelgne sent in are of signal 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
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GEO. A. KEILEY. 

merit, and the major part of them show 
great care and earnestness of purpose. 
Many of them are extremely beautiful. 

Unfortunately, no one of these designs 
has been found practicable for the purpose 
required by THE PENNy MaGazinE. It has 
therefore, been decided, while returning all 
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the designs to the competing artists, to 
divide the prize offered among the ten most 
practicable and meritorious, This has been 


L. N. Te ARTZ. 


done, although the merit of those remain- 
ing rendered the task of selection an ex- 
tremely delicate one. Many very beautiful 
designs were discarded because of the gor- 
geous color scheme employed, rendering 
reproduction for commercial purposes im- 
possible. The ten artists whose designs 
were selected are: L. N. T. Artz, New 
York; Hobart Egremont, Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many; J. Frank Green, New York; James 
Brevoort Cox, New York; Edmund Howe 
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York ; James 
1mund Howe 
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Poggi, E izabeth, N. J.; T. Harvey Peake, 
New Albany, Ind.; George A. Keiley, New 
York; Willliam B. Hills, Orange, N. J. 
Miss Tierney, Norfolk, Va., and A. L. 
Jackson, New York. 

A few of the designs are here reproduc: (1. 
THe Penny Macazine, unfortunately. his 
not available space to mention the names of 
all of the brave competitors. A few of those 
whose designs were of striking merit arc : 
Frank Armstrong, New York; Ernest W. 
Smith, Maplewood, N. J.; Sue Gray Thu- 
burn, New York; C. N. Berkeley, New 


J. FRANK GREEN. 


York; H. A. Wheeler, New York; Anna 
Lee, Anacosta, D. C.; E. Cornelia Edson, 
New York; M.Morris, Mcunt Vernon, N.Y.; 
Miss E. Plimsoll, Montreal, Que.; Charles 
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S. Wise, New York ; A. A. Monroe, Flush- 
ing, N. Y.; Charles Stansfield, Bangor, 
Me., and William H. Amiss, Washington, 
D. C. 

The size of the magazine makes the 
task of producing an appropriate 
design more than ordinarily difficult. 
Practicability, cost and effectiveness are 
the three most important factors to be con- 
sidered. Regarded from all standpoints 
the competition here referred to has been a 
notable and worthy one, and the projectors 
of the magazine desire to thank the earnest 
army of competitors for their able efforts. 

— The Editor. 


THE CROWN OF MISERY. - 


SOME men there are who cannot See, 
Some deaf, some dumb you find; 
But he whose soul from Love is free, 
Is deaf and dumb and blind. 
—John J. a’ Becket 
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CUI BONO? 


“The windy affairs of men 
Rise like a cloud of dust 
And are as quickly laid again.”’ 


MR. AMBROSE BIERCE, critic and 

satirist, whose wit is, at times, as 
keen and trenchant asa Damascus blade, 
usually employs his pen, after dipping it in 
wormwood, in pointing out the foibles of 
his fellow men. This is as it should be, but 
lately he has poured the vials of his wrath 
upon the lovable and kindly dog, whose 
occasional propensity to bay the moon 
seems to have got on to Mr. Bierce’s nerves, 
The attack on the canine tribe in the col- 
umns of a newspaper is scarcely fair, be- 
cause the dog has no opportunity to reply, 
owing to his well-known preference for 
cold beef rather than cold type. 


Mr. Bierce is certainly uncharitable in his 
low estimate of the dog. Probably the only 
canine that was ever party toa fraud was 
an innocent party, although a silent part- 
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ner. This eminent dog was Black Friar’s 
Bobby, of Edinburgh, ‘o whom the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts erected a costly monu- 
ment. It was related of Black Friar’s 
Bobby that on the death of his master he 
repaired to the cemetery and settled him- 
self upon the grave, where he refused to be 
comforted, declined all proffers of food or 
friendship, and finally succumbed to a 
broken heart. 


This moving tale so worked upon the sus- 
ce ptibility of the baroness that she spent 
many golden guineas in erecting a noble 
pile to the memoryof faichful Bobby Later, 
however, it was discovered that the story 
was but the weird figment of a Scotch re- 
porter’s brain, and that Black Friar’s Bobby 
had never existed. The monument remains, 
however, as a solemn suggestion to Mr. 
Bierce that not for the first time has a news- 
paper writer libeled the good name of a 
dog, even although the dog never existed. 


In these days of intense political excite- 
ment there is often a slip between the can- 
didacy and the office and many a brilliant 
candidate who has carefully rehearsed his 
part as officeholder never gets farther than 
the threshold of the place desired. These 
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gentlemen are not unlike the embryo actor 
who after years or longing was finally given 
a speaking part, having been cast as the 
Gnome King in the pantomime. 


"Twas but little the Gnome King had to 
do, but the worthy aspirant for Thespian 
distinction set manfully to work to become 
letter perfect. Night after night he walked 
the floor and even sought the solitude of 
the woods, where his brain work would be 
free from irritating externals. Here he 
mastered his line, which consisted of the 
words: 

‘*T am the Gnome King.” 

Every variation he gave to this fascinat- 
ing line, putting the emphasis on sylables, 
words and letters. Even in his sleep he 
was observed to mutter feverishly from time 
time, ‘‘ Il am the Gnome King !” 


At last the fatal night arrived for the 
production of the spectacle. The aspiring 
comedian, arrayed in his kingly glory, was 
placed upon a trap and slowly raised to the 
platform level of the stage. The crucial 
moment in the Thespian’s life had come. 
As the trap reached the level of the stage 
floor the chief of all the demons strode 
fiercely forward and interrogated the mon- 
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arch of the gnomes, ‘‘Who art thou?’ 
roared the Demon. Falling upon his knees 
and trembling in every fibre of his frame 
the brownie potentate replied, in weak and 
faltering accents, ‘‘[—I—am—a—blooming 
—fool !” 


For the benefit of the ever-increasing 
army of new readers of THE PENNy Maca- 
ZINE it may be well to state that the $100 
prize story embodying the conclusion to 
Laurence Sterne’s famous fragment in the 
‘‘Sentimental Journey,” known as ‘‘ The 
Notary’s Story,” will appear in the Christ- 
mas number of THE PENNy Macazine. The 
manuscripts will be judged by an eminent 
student of Exglish literature, whose name 
is sure to be acceptable to the large number 
of competitors for the prize. 
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THE 


MuTuaL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $221,000,000 


The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $411,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘THE PENNY MAGAZINE, New York, is now an 

international publication. It will sellin Europe 
for one penny, and in America for the equivalent of a 
penny—two cents. The subscription price will be 
twenty cents a year. All subscribers now upon our 
books will be supplied, without extra charge, unti! the 
expiration of their subscriptions. Agents will be al- 
lowed the same commission as in the past, 30 per 
cent., which will make their compensation on each 
subscription six cents instead of three cents. Sub- 
scribers in the city of New York will be placed on 
the same footing as subscribers elsewhere. The 
twenty-five cent subscription price in New York City 
has been discarded. THE PENNY MAGAZINE, New 
York, is now two cents a copy, and twenty cents a 
year, EVERYWHERE. 

This change was made necessary by our determina- 
tion to give this magazine a world-wide circulation. 
At the former price of one centa copy there was 
not sufficient margin to enable newsdealers, especially 
at distant points, to handle it with profit. News- 
dealers everywhere are now supplied direct from this 
office at $1.30 per hundred, and we pay for transporta- 
tion. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, New York, has established 
a circulation of upwards of 100,000 copies per month 
within one hundred miles of New York City Hall It 
appeals to the sensible, thoughtful, ambitious people 
who seek quality rather than quantity, and ye who 
want the best money’s worth obtainable. With the 
wide distribution before the eyes of the people se- 
cured by the change in price, the possibilities for cir- 
culation in the English-speaking countries of the 
world are almost limitless. 
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No, 1001—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 
Sizes: 22 to 30inches Waist Measure. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 Cents, 
Up-to-Date Pattern Co., 
Tract Society B,d’g, Nassau St., New York. 


Fortunes can be made byinvesting$1a month 
in Stocks. Norisk. Send 4c. stamp for Book. 
WILCOX & COMPANY, Brokers, 
529 Broadway, New York. 
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THE W competent Club 
GREATAMERICAN ANTED Agents ( Women, 
= Men, Girls or Boys; in every town 
i% in the U. 8. to get orders for our 


E 


ComMPANY 


Goop Incomes. Bia PResexts 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per lb. Send this ad. 
and 10c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 14 lb. Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particulars. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO, 

81 & 33 Vesey Street, New York; P. O. Box 289, P. M. 


CECE TE TE CE CE SESE CE CU GFETE SOT. 
CHARLES E. HOTALING 


Real Estate, 
% 441 Sumner Ave., cor. McDonough St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


% Exc’ usive and entire charge taken of proper- 
ty in Brooklyn. Highest references. 


“* Bedford-Stuyvesant”’ District a Specialty. 
DBAS AS ASASVS AS AW ASASASAE AS 


W a | | New York prices. No money 
or experience necessary. No 
Pa Dp Ee r risk. Steady income. 


Write To-day for Particulars. 
WOLF BROS.. 829-831-833 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_—__—___ 


DBAS ASASAS 


and make money quickly. 
Ladies or gentlemen. Free 
samples of latest designs. 
Large assortment at lowest 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootruinec Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children while 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
a pain, cures wind colic and is the best remedy for 

arrhea. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The following works by this Author will be sent 


postpaid on receipt of price : 
nee pied coca 
. r cover. cents. 
ibaaciecae”™ EDITION “SAME. Cloth. 


DIVINE Love Rey isboM. ae 
FOUR LEA 354 pageenc ah Rois 1g cents. 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Cloth. “30 vo 


age pares rcover. 15 cents. 
GOD, PROVIDE CE, ‘ND CREATION. 
253 pages. ener cover. 15 cents. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of Swedenborz‘s 
Works sent free on request. 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


Room 20, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Booksellerand _ and 


C. P. COX oor stationer 


628 Third Ave., New York 


RARE BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
BACK NUMBERS OF ALL MAGAZINES. 


A few copies of the eariv editions of the 
PENNY MAGAZINE in stock. 


WASHINGTON, the Capital City, te ee 


aper. It contains wonderfully entertaining inside 
nformation and gossip about the gove:nment, and 
pole society. Its contributors ure clever and never 


The Washington Capital 


Published by Hosart Brooks 
$2.00 a Year Send for a Sample Copy 
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‘sEASY AS EATING,” 
Write and you'll get it. 


S U : | —— omg 24. 00 
and Gap, UYU 
Delivered FREE anywhere in this Country. 

Well made from splendid Wool Cassimeres in Fall and 
Winter weights. Dark colors. First quality farmers’ 
satin lining. Patent waistbands on allthe trousers. Sizes 
4to1s years. [Note.—Sizes 4to 8 years arein the new 
and handsome uble Breasted Heefer Style, 
with deep Sailor Collar and braid trimming. 
Sizes 9 to 15 years are in this season’s most popular Dou- 
ble Breasted Style for the larger boys as shown in 
cut.] The best outfit in America at anything like the price. 


«e+ WRITE FOR SAMPLES... 


Or send order and remlttaaee aac outfit will be promptly 
shipped, all charges prepaid. Money back if you want it, 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 


24 W. 125TH STREET, New YORK. 
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Up to Date—_ as 
High Grade Vehicles 


-.--+- AT A LOW PRICE. 


BUGGIES, _... 3 & .. $60.00 up. 
RUNABOUTS, x ae 50.00 ° 
SURRIES,_.. ey ea ~ 75.00 °* 
TRAPS, seat 2 or 4, i .. 100.00 * 
STANHOPES, with or without si 90.00 * 
DAYTON WAGONS, i 50.00 *« 
BREAK WAGONS, .. Sis - 50.00 ** 
BUSINESS WAGONS, Sd 60.00 °° 


FARM WAGONS, ETC. 


We have now on exhibition our latest 
Drop Front Wagon for Doctors, Collectors 
and Contractors. 


Harness all grades at tempting prices. 


We guarantee all our goods as represented, 
or money refunded. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cameron Wagon & Carriage Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wagons, Carriages and Harness, 


REPOSITORY, 
37 Warren Street, New York. 
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The Value of Telephone 
Service to the User 


is proportionate to 


The Number of Stations in the System, 
The Area the System covers, 
The Quality of the Service. 


The New York System serves 


15,500 Stations in an 

Area of 40 Square Miles. 

The Service is Efficient, Permanent 
and Rapid. 


The Rates are moderate. and depend strictly on 
the use made of the service by the subscriber. 


Minimum Rate, 600 local messages, 
DIRECT LINE, $90 A YEAR 
PARTY LINE, $75 A YEAR 


New York Telephone Co. 


(Successor to the M etronolias Telephone 
and Telegraph Company) 


18 Cortlandt St. 113 West 38th St. 
CASES CrneBDWD 
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THE PENNY MAGA. 
A me INE can be preserved 
= See In peer ess 
with one of the Penn 
JOY %& % Binders. The Binder 
—__—_————————_ holds a complete vol- 
FO EVER ume of six numbers. 
It is made to stand the 
—_——————————_ test of time—hand- 
some, handy, durable. In full cloth, with 
‘‘The Penny Magazine” in gold lettering, it 
will be an ornament to any home, and its 
contents will be always valuable for reading 
and reference. 
Sent to subscribers on receipt of twenty- 


five cents or for five paid-up subscriptions to 
the Penny Magazine—2o cents. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassan St., N. Y. 
BE ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


We want one thousand representatives in different parts 
of America—bright young men and women of character, 
who know the value of money and are not ashamed to 
earn it. We will allow each person who sends us sub- 
scribers, six cents on every subscription, or thirty cents 
on every dollar. When any one person has sent us one 
hundred subscribers, we will enroll him or heras aregular 
representative of the PENny MaGazing, and issue to him 
or her, credentials to represent us, guaranteeing the same 
commission of thirty per cent. on all renewa!s secured 
from year to year hereafter by him or her. An assured 
income 1s thus provided, as well as an opportunity to ob- 
tain an honorable position. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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13 Tlillions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 
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You Zan Improve Your 


personal appearance with fine clothes, but if you 
‘have pimples, moles, wrinkles, superfluous hair or 
scars, fine raiment and other embellishments only 
serve to make the blemishes more prominent. 


~] JOHN H. WOODBURY & 


eradicates all featural irregularities, removes all 
blemishes, and cures all diseases of the skin, scalp 
and complexion. 1f you have any marks or blem- 
ishes on, in or under the skin, you should consult 
the man who has had over 20 years’ experience in 
treating them. Dermatologist Woodbury has 2 
skilled specialists associated with him, each o 
whom is a regularly registered physician, and is 
aided by the best and latest instruments and 
appliances. Consultation is free in person or by 
letter, and fees are moderate. Persons living at 
a distance should send for symptom bianks, which 
when properly filled out, enable the physicians 
to correctly diagnose their cases. 


Tliustrated souvenir book, ‘‘H Few Rints Regard- 
ing Good Looks,’’ mailed free. Fiddress 


JOHN H. WOODBURY mm. 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


127 W. 42d St., New York. 


BRANCHES..... 


1218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 
11 Winter Street, Boston ; 
155 State Street, Chicago. 
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LONDON: 


THE PENN VY COMPANY 4 Lombard Court, 
150 Nassau Street, New Y ork, 


Enclosed find twenty cents, for which please send me 
‘“ THE PENNY MAGAZINE” for one year, beginning with 
The vcecccccsncscccce mumber, 


THe Penny Macazine, New York. Two Cents a copy; Twenty 
Cents a Year Everywhere. 
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(Notice this to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$250|GIVEN 


GOLD |AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the lettersin EDITORS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do you will reccive a good reward. Do not use any 
letter more times thin it appears in the word. No 
proper nouns. No foreign words, Use any dictionary 
that isstandard. Use plurals, Here is an example of 
the way to work it out: Editors, edit, sot, dot, dots, 
to, etc, These words count. The publisherof Womay’s 
Wortp anp JENNess MILLER Moxtaty will pay $50.00 
in gold to the person able to make the largest list 
of words from the letters in the word EDIYORS; 
$25.00 for the second largest; $15.00 for the third; 
$10.00 fur the fourth; $5 00 for the twenty next largest, 
and $2.00each for the twenty-five next larg st lists. 
The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration for the purpose of attracting att: ntion to 
our handsome ladies’ magazine, twenty-four pages, 
ninety-six long columns, finely illustrated, and a 
original matter, Jong and short stories by the best 
authors; price $1 per year. It is necessary for you, 
to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps fora 
three months’ trial subscrip‘ion with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 24 cents and a 
list of fitteen words or more is guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
of a large 192-page book,*' The Master of the Mine,” by 
Robert Buchanan, a remarkably fascirating love story. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or yout money 
refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later 
than Nov. 20, so that the names of successful con- 
testants may be in the December issut, publisbed in 
November. Our publication hasbeen established nine 
years, We refer you to any mercantile ag. ney for 
our standing. Write now. Address J.H. PLUMMER, 
recAl 905 Temple Court Building B 114%, New 

ork City. 
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The New York Life 


Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


JOHN A. ItcCALL, President 


PANY announces the issue of a new form 

of policy called the ‘Adjustable Accumulation 

Policy with Guaranteed Cash Values.” This 
policy is intended to provide insurance for UNDER- 
AVERAGE OR IMPAIRED LIVES, and is issued 
at Ordinary Life rates. The adjustable policy con- 
tains all the features of the peerless Accumulation 
Policy, some of which are as follows : 


No restriction whatever respecting Residence, 
nae Occupation, Habits of Life or Manner of 


T* NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


eath. 

One Month’s Grace in the payment of premiums. 

Privilege of Keinstatement within six months after 
non-payment of any pentium. 

Automatically and absolutely Non-forfeiting after 
three years’ premiums have been paid, the insurance 
being extended during a specified time if no request is 
made, or paid-up insurance granted on request within 
six months after default in aynient of premium. 

Yearly Cash Surrender Values, or Yearly Loans at 
five per cent. interest, after three years. 

Fight Options in settlement at the end of an accu- 
mulation period of 10, 1§ or 20 years, under the Ordi- 


. Bary Life form. 


Theimmediate payment of death claims, satisfactory 
proofs being furnished. 

Incontestable for any cause after one year, if the 
premiums have been duly paid. 


For further particulars apply to the Home Office, or 
to any Agent of the Company. 
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THE BEQUEST OF 
EVAR LWANSEN Gap L 


Which is the best oe, Soap ? 

Eh! Yes, you're right. 

How did it become so well known ? 

Yes, you're right again, by advertising 
of course. 

And we have been its advertising 
agents for more than a dozen years! . 

Now! Your business may not be 
soap; perhaps it is shoes, shingles or 
sewing-machines. Whatever it is, it 
probably needs publicity. 

If so, infer a moral from what you 
have just read. 

Call or write. 

We will send a circular which tells of 
our half-century business record, who 
and what we are and how we can be of 
profitable service to you. 


LYMAN D. MORSE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


‘That put to any test. MV, 

A oy Of all the mites a woman writes. & 
yeas Her PS. is the best. i 
He 4 Though wfty the best none cvcr 
guess'd 


Nor saw a secret there. 
Until a maid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare 

That P S. means 


‘Soap 


The D 


100 years old and better than it ever was. 
20 International Awards 


s There are soaps offered as substitutes for ’ 
Pears which are dangerous—be sure you get Pears 


Some information by Mrs. Markee. 
I here annex a short article that appeared as 
an official statement in the United Health 
Reports, published at Washington, Vol. IV., Na 
22, Page 14. Read it caretully : 


A Roliablo Depliatory. 
In answer to a request from one of our sub- 
'| scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., our 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
| depilxtory treatment and thoroughly tested it. 
The formula and method proved to be consider- 
oa | ably different from the receipts for other adver- 
tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
After one week’s treatment the hair was entire! y removed, and al- 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing, there is n 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. : 
On the other arm our examiner eppic’ a cheap advertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
gure had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 


We have investigated two hundred of Mrs Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclusion that we are satistied that Mrs 
Markoe's depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishes 
py emote eeioun iipredic dire = qeee: cog Sapien ares a con- 

‘ns no dangerous ingredien eing periectly and can 
hardly fail to kill haar permanently. . ne 


You Will be Dotightod. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatment after you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparationsto be used according to the directions 
that I will write tor vou. In addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that while y. ur face will alwaye 
be kept clear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at no expense. I aimto treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers. That’s the reason I am 
alwaysso busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
Office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe : Montcrair, N. J., May 21, 189%. 

Dear Madam: I take peal in recommending your Vepilatory 
Treatment to others. am a milliner by occupat onand have, 
during the past few months, spoken of your treatment to several 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with perfect 
success. As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
@ long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name if it will help you. bias Acar te 4 

5 Maple Street, .. Rs. A. J. JENKINS. 


I will be pleased to send important information privately toany 
Jady reader of Penny Magazine who writes to me fur it. Address 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
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“The Wonder "Snap Sht Camera 


Makes Pictures 3% x 3%- 
A MARVEL OF SIMPLICITY. 


It is fitted with first-class Achromatic Lens, with Shutter 
adapted to either time exposure or instantaneous work. Simple 
and positive in action. This is the most complete and perfect 
Camera ever offered for the price, $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 


THE GEM CAMERA WORKS, C 102 Fulton St., New York. 
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| WILL DEED 250 LOTS, 


finely located, in a beatifal New York suburb having 50 
stores, 8 churches. Every city improvement, 12 trains 
daily, located on River and Bay. On Long Island. to 
the first 250 readers of the Pexny Maaazine answering this 
advertisement for simply cost of vasa | deed ; 55,000 tickets 
were sold at our depot last year; full Particulars inc.ud- | 
ing handsome bird’s-eye-viewby mail. Address, ; 
C. M. Russell, President. : 
123 Liberty Street, New York. 
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end photos FREE. Mason, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Correct Styles ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers and 
Printers, 145 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


VISITING AND SOCIETY CARDS. 


THE FAC- CIA STP COIORIA 


IP PoeE 


SIGNATURE (7 ™ LI PLE wp 
OF FRC MOL RL ES 


NEW iS SET, 10c. 


A new and beautiful design set 
including pair of bal! end rigid link 
Cuff buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar button 
and new patent belt retainer ;in 14 
K Roman gold or sterling silver. 
Extra heavy plate. Worth 35c. in 
any store. To give you an inkling 
ofour 1,000 Bargains we send com- 
plete set and large catalogue post- 
paid ONLY 10 CTS.., 3 for 25c. 


INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 40. 
65 Cortlandt St.,N.Y, City. 


Monograms, Flags and Coat of Arms, 


For Decorating Fans and Collections, in single pieces or sheets 
from 1 cent upwards. ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers, 145 
FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


your neighbere addresses, $8. por 00. Blank beck 
at Cds om scauncaeiice cin tnated cue 
bay names, STAR OO., STATION €, CHICAGG 


PERFECT GENAELOGICAL 
FAMILY CHART. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


A complete family chart, showing your direct descent. Sead 
mame, address and twenty cents to 


CHARLES 0. BASS, 132 Nassau St., New York City. 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. Wrixstow’s Sootnine Syrop for children pecthing hoa 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy tor diarrhea. 


WARTED—AR IDEA, thine ‘o patent” Protect yoce 


deas; they may Write JOHN WEDDERB RN 
: CO., Dept. J. 3, meat PAttoeneye Washington, D. C., for their 
$1,800 prize offer and list of 1,000 inventions wanted. 
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SEPTEMBER'S SIGN—THE BALANCE, 


SNAP-SHOT BY A SUMMER GIRL. 


A SUMMER MAN. 


Frontispiece. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


‘4 Whet for the Mind.” 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


ALMOST any argument can be refuted, 
most appeals to the conscience thrown 
off; but is there one of us who can even affect 
to disbelieve the verdict of his own counte- 
nance? 
x * * 

It is curious that we often achieve excel- 
lent results from acting on ideas that we re- 
pudiate. 

x« *« * 

It’s all nonsense to say that woman has 
never been successful in any distinctive field. 
She has always been an undisputed success— 
as a woman. 


* * & 


Although we may resent the necessity of 
living the life of an ant, and look with long- 
ing and envy on the existence of a grass- 
hopper, it takes a great deal of practice and 
ant-like concentration of mind to grass-hop 
successfully. 


—o— 


The first lesson a wife 
should learn is that the 
very traits which ren- 
dered her irresistible be- 
fore the ring went on 
will excite in her hus- 
band’s heart - .onging 


to take it of.. 
x * * 


The man who finds 
an open. switch and’ 
neglects to flag the ap- 
proaching train is held 
morally responsible for 
the wreck that _ fol- 
lows. So the man who, through mistaken 
kindness or dislike to do unpleasant things, 
fails to point out to business associates dan- 
gerous conditions that he alone has oppor- 
tunity to know, is responsible for consequent 
disaster. He did not cause the dangerous 
conditions. He had worked hard, had done 
his best, perhaps, but the blame is his, never- 
theless. His knowledge hidden becomes his 


responsibility exposed. 
* * * 


The cynic—a sensitive man whose emo- 
tions are under the control of his judgment. 
x * * 


Some little time ago it was the privilege 
of the writer to be a guest at an informal 
dinner party given by a gentleman who ranks 
exceedingly high in the politics of New York 
State. It would be a breach of hospitality 
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to even hint at what was said about the 
board, but with the permission of the host 
and of the gentleman immediately concerned, 
the following circumstance may point a 
moral without violating the requirements of 
etiquette. 

After the wine and the walnuts, one of the 
party in a spirit of humor made a calcula- 
tion of the combined wealth of the politi- 
cians and newspaper men about the table. It 
required no special qualification as a mathe- 
matician to be able to sum up the results, but, 
after some good-natured chaffing, a gentle- 
man, who has served successfully in the 
Legislatures of two States, arose and 
said: 

“Gentlemen: Accept the conclusions 
of our friend as a compliment. There 
are men about this table old in politics 
almost as myself, and there are others 
just beginning and as full of hope as 
we were. I have served in a legisla- 
tive capacity for more than a score and 
a half of years, and I tell you that 
money in politics is like money in the 
bosom of the earth—a man must stoop 
down and abase himself to get it.” It 
was a short speech, but the best speech 
of the evening, and one that young 
men, looking forward to a career in 
statecraft, would do well to bear in 
memory. It was the result of thirty 
years of active experience in a profes- 
sion in which more men have failed 
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and in which fewer 
have succeeded than in 
any other calling 
known to modern life. 
x kk 

Only those who have 
known the loneliness, 
the bitterness, the de- 
spair, which floods the 
soul, when there is a dearth of all human love 
and sympathy can know the sweet comfort, 
the courage, the strength, which a few words 
kindly spoken can give. 

* * xX 


Each of us, whether rich or poor, young 
or old, can bestow upon some sin-wounded, 
discouraged soul the healing balm of kind 
words. Like the sunbeam and the raindrop, 
falling on the withering flowers, they will bear 
to it life, courage, hope, and return to. the 
giver a rich benediction. 

* x * ; 

It is a clever man who can successfully 
manage two or three love affairs in a small 
country town. 

x ok Ok i en 

It would take a great mind to tell where 
courageous endurance ends and thick-skinned 
indifference begins. 

2 *x* x * 

How many men there are of whom we say, 
“Wonderfully industrious!” “Remarkably en- 
ergetic!” “Absolutely untiring!” “Knows no 
hours!” He is the man who is everlastingly 


at it—the worker, the driver—full of force, 
full of life; and still, he usually dies at forty. 
He reminds one of that masterpiece of ship- 
building of a generation ago: the steamship 
with a twelve-foot screw which churned the 
water so you could see her wake twenty miles 
away, and which burned 400 tons of coal a 
day, making twelve knots an hour. And still 
the modern boat, which burns 200 tons a day, 
and whose wake you cannot see but five miles, 
makes twice as many knots an hour! 
* * * 

And as the steamship is but a simile, there 
are men who don’t seem to be using minute 
by minute every bit that there is in human 
nature, who, in the length of a lifetime, accom- 
plish just as much as the man with the at- 
mosphere of buzz and whirr, constantly about 
him, the man who dies at forty, and who 
leaves nothing behind him but a large family 
_and a fine gravestone. 

* ok & 

There’s many a black sky that 

doesn’t end in a storm. 
* * * 

The man who attends entirely 
to his own business is _ never, 
never entirely out of one kind of 
a job. - 

*x * * 


Some of our later day political 
faddists who claim to carry about exclusive 
specifications for the millenium in their 
coat-tail pockets are like those flags on the 


street cars that stand: out straight from the - 
pole. even though the wind isn’t blowing. 
They look mighty patriotic, but they are 
merely wired out that way for advertising 


purposes. 


A WOMAN’S TEARS. 


LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN. 


AND so you loved him? 

Well, he lies there dead, 
He cannot hear your moan, 
If he is dead! 


You know he loved you not? 
Then you but waste your tears. 
Living he never cared, and dead 
He nothing hears. 


. Why should you weep then, 
Now you know he's dead? 
He cannot give back love, 
If he is dead! 


‘You say you gave him love 

And he regarded not? 

Why, then, say peace has come at last, 
And cheaply bought! 


And yet a woman—— 

He you loved is dead? 

That is enough. You'll weep, 
If he is dead! 
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DON’T DROP YOUR PEN. 


JOHN FAXON. 


JHE dropping of a pen about to be used 
always makes me nervous and uncomfort- 
able, for a case where a delay uf not more than 
fifteen seconds, caused by the dropping of a 
pen with which a man was to sign his name 
to a will, lost to a worthy purpose a legacy 
of $100,000, always comes to my mind. That 
was the case of H. R. Rouse, one of the 
pioneer oil operators on Oil Creek, who made 
a large fortune early in the business. He 
was a native of Warren county, and in 1861 
his wells were yielding him a daily income 
above the average man’s annual income. 

He fell a victim to the first great oil well 
fire, when the famous Hawley & Merrick 
well began to suddenly spout oil and gas in 
such quantities that the oil ran to waste and 
flowed over the ground in all directions and 
gas filled the air for a quarter of a mile 
around. A terrible explosion and conflagra- 
tion followed. The score or more _ people 
who had collected to witness the then novel 
sight of a flowing well were enveloped in 
flames, among them H. R. Rouse. He was 
rescued from death in the sea of flames by a 
man named Uriah Smith, of Mercer, at the 
risk of his own life and at the cost of per- 
manent and awful disfigurement. 

Rouse was so horribly burned that his re- 
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covery was impossible, and, after being car- 
ried to a house nearby, he insisted on mak- 
ing his will. His eyes were burned to a 
crisp in their sockets, and he was one solid 
blister from head to foot, but he lay, with- 
out uttering a moan or a complaint, dictat- 
ing his will, a task that required several 
hours. When the will had been reduced to 
writing and read to him he was so weak that 
he could no longer speak, and he motioned 
for the pen to sign the document. When the 
person who had done the writing dipped the 
pen in the ink bottle and was about to place 
it in Rouse’s hand, he dropped it and it 
rolled under the bed. | 

Not more than a quarter of a minute 
elapsed before he had recovered it, but when it 
was placed in Rouse’s hand the hand was 
powerless to use it. The brave oil prince 
was dead. The will he thus left unsigned be- 
queathed $100,000 to the poor fund of War- 
ren county, it also remembered the man who 
had torn the testator from the burning mass 
of oil, who was left a handsome legacy. 
Rouse’s heirs, not being legally bound to 
carry out his wishes, repudiated the moral 
claims, and Warren county lost her legacy, 
as did the man who, at the risk of his own 
life, saved the oil prince to his family at least 
for Christian burial. And that is why the 
dropping of a pen gives me a most uncom- 
fortable and nervous feeling. 


“OH 
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MAKING DIAMONDS, 


L. T. “GATES. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CROOKES, 
the famous inventor of the Crookes tube, 
which made possible the discovery of the X- 
rays, an expert authority on all scientific 
questions, declares that there is no reason 
why the manufacture of diamonds. should 
not sometime become an established indus- 
try, and he bases his confident assertion 
largely on the success of the experiments 
made by Professor Moissan, of Paris, who 
has turned out from the furnaces in his lab 
oratory pure and undeniable gems. Profes- 
sor Moissan has shown, during his recent 
visit to America, how he accomplishes his 
remarkable results by subjecting pure iron, 
packed with charcoal in a carbon crucible, to 
an intense heat in an electric furnace which 
melts the iron and saturates it with carbon. 
A quick cooling of the fiery mass and the 
consequent tremendous pressure exerted hy 
the expanding metal upon the carbon within 
dissolves, separates and crystalizes it into the 
perfect diamond. One may say perfect, be- 
cause the most searching chemical analysts 
fails to detect any difference between the 
structure of the diamond of the chemist and 
that of the diamond from the mines. 
The professor, like many other tireless 
workers in the same field who have produced 


“artificial” diamonds for the market, has but 
endeavored to imitate a process which Na- 
ture discovered centuries ago, when from the 
depths of her gigantic laboratories with their 
furnaces heated to an inconceivable intensity 
by the fires of volcanic activity, she evolved 
and deposited in mysterious hiding-places 
the precious and brilliant gems which have 
played so large a part in the world’s his- 
tory, and which, like Nature’s other perfect 


products, can never cease to delight by their 
wondrous and consummate beauty. In one 
case the results have been beautiful, though 
necessarily comparatively small; in the other, 
rich and varied. In either case the process 
is in itself simple, but for human ingenuity 
the labor must be for many years a slow and 
costly one, so that even the artificial diamond, 
so-called, must long command its own price. 

“A diamond is a diamond” is an old say- 
ing, and so precious is this gem, so unique 
is its fascination to the eye, and so enduring 
is its charm that the inquiries into the secrets 
of its chemical formation have been in these 
latter days almost as numerous as the old 
time delvers into the elusive mystery of the 
philosopher's stone... With modern knowl- 
edge, added to the methods of modern re- 
search, the effort for the former has not 
been futile or hopeless. Professor Crookes 
has been quoted as saying: ‘The only thing 
that remains for us to do is to follow up and 
develop the facts which are already in our 
possession, and by doing this we are bound, 
sooner or later. to reach the goal repre- 
sented by the diamond of fair size.” Dia- 
monds will retain their value fer untold 
years yet, and will continue to shed the re- 
flection of their value on their most perfect 
imitations. 
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A SILHOUETTE. 


ARTHUR WORTHINGTON HAWKS. 


HE was a tiny little chap, not near as tall as 

the hitching post upon which he was 
leaning. The dark brown face and the many 
colored sash encircling his waist told more 
plainly than words that he came from the 
land of olives and grapes. 

A cloud was crossing the sun, I thought, 
as the face changed, the graceful curves of the 
mouth dropped sullenly, the dark eyes seemed 
to penetrate even further into the head than 
usual, and the high, manly forehead filled 
with lines that were certainly out of place. 

What had caused this’ transformation? 
Simply a look, a single glance downward at 
the large. heavily laden basket of bananas 
which lay at his feet. He must go on, for his 
customers live in another section of the city, 
and if he sells all his stock she can have the 
medicine she needs, and a cake besides. Yes; 
he must go on, but as he looks up the long, 
bustling avenue he thinks his willing little 
arms will surely break, and he gazes envious- 
ly at the boy who swiftly rides by on his bi- 
cycle. But his quick eye soon catches sight 
of another, who seems to live in the same 
world with himself—a mother and son, the 
latter a cripple for life through no fault of his 
own. Born without arms, and destined to be 
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a dependent upon the kindness of others for 
all his days—yet his face was bright; he ad- 
mired everything, enjoyed everything, and as 
he passed the poorer boy he smiled on him. 
That was all. The lines left the forehead, the 
eyes became more sympathetic, and as the 
mouth broadened into a smile that chased the 
cloudlet off his face, he stopped, lifted his 
burden, and was soon lost in the busy, jostling 
crowd as he whistled gayly a strain from 
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A RURAL REMINISCENCE. 


‘THE sermon was long and the preacher was prosy, 
The cushion was soft and the corner was cozy; 
And, musing, I knew, 
By my side in the pew 
Was a dear little face that was dimpled and rosy. 


A stray bit of lace and the curl of a feather 

Lay close to my cheek, and I didn’t care whether 
The service was long 
Or flirting was wrong 

In a lonely back pew, as we knelt down together. 


In reading the prayers we had one book between us, 
So sweet was that smile and nobody seen us, 

While bent on our knees 

(Oh, how Cupid did tease!) 
I had stolen a kiss, with the prayer buok to screen us. 


In the oriel window the sunlight was gleaming, 

In my drowsy old brain I felt love fancies teeming; 
Then my heart gave a thump, 
But my head got a bump 

On the back of the pew—I had only been dreaming. 


HIS NIGHT ASSIGNMENT. 


PHILIP COWES. 


HENRY SAYLOR, who was killed a few 

years ago in Covington, Ky., in a quarrel 
with a man named Finch, was once a reporter 
on the Cincinnati “Commercial.” In the year 
i859 a vacant dwelling on Vine street, in Cin- 
cinnati, became the center of a local excite- 
ment because of the strange sights and 
sounds said to be observed in it nightly. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of many reputable 
residents of the vicinity, these were incon- 
sistent with any other hypothesis than that 
the house was haunted. Figures with some- 
thing singularly unfamiliar and uncanny about 
them were seen by crowds on the sidewalk to 
pass in and out. No one could say just where 
they appeared upon the open lawn on their 
way to the front door by which they entered, 
nor at exactly what point they vanished as. 
they came out; or, rather, while each specta- 
tor was positive enough about these mat- 
ters, no two agreed. They were all similarly 
at variance in their descriptions of the fig- 
ures themselves. 

Some of the bolder of the curious throng 
ventured on several evenings to stand upon 
the doorsteps to intercept the ghostly visit- 
ors or get a nearer look at them. These cour- 
ageous men, it 1s said, were unable to force 
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the door by their united strength, and in- 
variably were hurled from the steps by some 
invisible agency and severely injured the 
door immediately afterward opening, appar- 
ently of its own motion, to admit or free 
some ghostly guest. The dwelling was known 
as the Roscoe house, a family of that name 
having lived there for some years, and then, 
one by one, disappeared, the last to leave be- 
ing an old woman. Stories of foul play and 
successive murders had always been rife but 
never authenticated. 

One day during the prevalence of the excite- 
ment Saylor presented himself at the office of 
the “Commercial” for orders. He was handed 
a note from the city editor which read as fol- 
lows: ‘Go and pass the night alone in the 
haunted house on Vine street and make two 
columns if anything occurs worth while.” 
Saylor obeyed his superior; he could not 4af- 
ford to lose his position on the paper. 

Apprising the police of his intention, he 
effected an entrance through a rear window 
before dark, walked through the deserted 
- rooms, bare of furniture, dusty and desolate, 
and, with feelings which it is perhaps needless 
to describe, seated himself at last in the par- 
lor on an old sofa which he had dragged in 
from another room, and watched the deepen- 
ing of gloom as night came on. 

Before it was altogether dark the curious 
crowd had collected in the street, silent, as a 
rule, and expectant, with here and there a 
scoffer uttering his incredulity and courage 


with scornful remarks and ribald cries. None 
knew of the anxious watcher inside. He 
feared to make a light; the uncurtained win- 
dows would have betrayed his presence, sub- 
jecting him to insult, possibly to injury. 
Moreover, he was too conscientious to do 
anything to enfeeble his impressions and un- 
willing to alter any of the customary condi- 
tions under which the manifestations were 
said to occur. 

It was now quite dark, but the lights from 
the street faintly illuminated a part of the 
room that he was in. He had set open every 
door in the whole interior, above and below, 
but all the outer ones were locked and bolted. 
Sudden exclamations from the crowd caused 
him to spring to the window and look out. 
He saw the figure of a man moving rapidly 
across the lawn toward the building—saw it 
ascend the steps; then a projection of the 
wall concealed it. There was a noise as of 
the opening and closing of the hall door: he 
heard quick, heavy footsteps along the pass- 
age—heard them ascend the stairs—heard 
them on the uncarpeted floor of the chamber 
immediately overhead. Saylor drew his pistol 
and groped his way up the stairs, entered the 
chamber, dimly lighted from the. street. 
There was no one there. He heard foot- 
steps in an adjoining room and entered that. 
It was black, dark and silent. 

He struck his foot against some object on 
the floor, knelt by it, and passed his hand 
over it. It was a human head—that of a 
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woman. Lifting it by the hair, this iron- 
nerved man returned to the half-lighted room 
below, carried it to near the window, and at- 
tentively examined it. While so engaged he 
was half conscious of the rapid opening and 
closing of the outer door, of footfalls sound- 
ing all about him. He raised his eyes from 
the ghastly object of his attention and saw 
himself the center of a crowd of men and wo- 
men dimly seen. The room was thronged 
with them. He thought the people had 
broken in. : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, coolly, 
“you see me under suspicious circumstances, 
but-——” 

His voice was drowned in peals of laugh- 
ter—such laughter as is heard in asylums for 
the insane. The people about him pointed at 
the object in his hand, and their merriment in- 
creased as he dropped it and it went rolling 
among their feet. They danced about it with 
gestures grotesque and attitudes obscene and 
indescribable. They struck it with their feet, 
urging it about the room from wall to wall; 
pushed and overthrew one another in their 
struggles to kick it; cursed and serenaded 
and sang snatches of ribald songs as the bat- 
tered head bounded about the room as if in 
terror and trying to escape. At last it shot 
out of the door into the hall, followed by them 
all with tumultuous haste. That moment the 
door closed with a sharp concussion. Mr. 
Saylor was alone, in dead silence. Calmly re- 
placing his pistol, which all the time he had 
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held in his hand, he went to the windows and 
looked out. 

The street was deserted and silent; the 
Jamps were extinguished; the roofs and chim- 
neys of the houses were sharply outlined 
against the dawn light in the East. He left 
the house, the door yielding easily to/ his 
hand, and walked to the “Commercial” of- 
fice. The city editor was still in his office— 
asleep. Saylor waked him and said quietly, 

“I passed the night in the haunted house.” 

The editor stared blankly as if not wholly 
awake. . 

“Good God!’ he said. “Are you Saylor?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

The editor made no answer. The report- 
er’s face was seamed with lines like those of 
age; his hair and beard were snow white. 

“They say that things were uncommonly 
quiet out there to-night,” said the editor, 
trifling with a paper-weight, upon which he 
kept his eyes. “Did anything occur?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 
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A MARK TWAIN STORY. 


HOWEVER unjust it may be to Mr. Clem- 
ens, as Mark Twain was known before 

he conducted his own christening, his reputa- 

tion classes him among the absent-minded. 

He is said to have called upon the late Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe without a_ necktie 
one day, after her return from a visit to the 
South. When he came back from his visit he 
hurried to his wife to tell her how their neigh- 
bor had withstood the journey and of the pres- 
ent condition of her health. But he was 
stopped in the midst of his story by the hor- 
rified look m his wife’s face. 

“You don’t mean to say that you have been 
to see Mrs. Stowe?” said she. “Why, you 
haven’t got on any necktie.” 

He professed great chagrin at his careless- 
ness and rushed upstairs, apparently to rem- 
edy the defect in his toilet. When he came 
back, some time later, he laughingly tossed 
his wife a letter and a necktie. 

It seems that Mr. Clemens had written to 
Mrs. Stowe in his own inimitable fashion that 
as he had found he had committed the unpar- 
donable crime of calling upon her without a 
necktie he now sent her one, hoping to miti- 
gate the sentence which she would pass upon 
him for his carelessness. The note which he 
banded his wife was a clever reply which Mrs. 
Stowe had sent back with the necktie. 
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A CONFESSION. 


CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 


W HEN I was a boy of ten I was a very 

good boy indeed; a real sweet little 
angel, who had never told but one lie (for 
which I was properly thrashed), and who nev- 
er, never played marbles for keeps. Why? 
Because, though not told so, I thought hell 
a literal place and didn’t want to roast and 
sizzle and roast and sizzle in fire and brim- 
stone forever and forever. 

When I was a lad of twenty I—ahem!—I 
was better still. (“Have I been growing ever 
since?” No matter; that is not the question.) 
But the word hell was now a synonym of re- 
morse, and fire and brimstone was simply not 
in it. The straight and narrow path was a 
daisy good cinder track, after all, and I en- 
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dorsed it for all I was worth. (Partly prom- 
issory notes.) 

Ten years later still my views on the lower 
hemisphere of the spiritual world again un- 
derwent a change, or rather a reconversion, 
and up to date I really believe that I believe 
in the good old-fashioned hell. Not for my- 
self, you understand; bless my soul, no: 
though doubtless I deserve it, as some of 
those promissory notes are still unpaid; but 
quite all altogether for the Other Fellow. 
Listen, beloved. 

Justice in this mundane sphere is a very 
erratic comet. You cannot tell what way it 
will go nor what it will do, and as often as not 
it leaves undorie the things it ought to do. 
Within a few miles of the place I write from 
lives a judge who. shortly ago sentenced a 
man to the State prison for fifteen years for 
having stolen eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents and a pair of trousers worth a dollar 
and a half. In the town where I live is a 
rich woman who is at the head of a pack of 
scandal-mongers who lately talked so vilely 
of a young lady that she committed suicide. 
Can earthly justice punish that judge or deal 
adequately with that scandalizer? Now I say 
that, humanly speaking, the Lord should 
provide for such individuals some nice hat lit- 
tle sheol, where for what Daniel calls “a time, 
times, and a half,” they can duly reflect over 
themselves. 

And what about the rich man who employs 
in a factory babes of eight or ten years, boys 
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and girls, at fifteen cents a day? Or the se- 
ducer of a woman—yes, ditto of a man?—it 
happens, beloved!—or the woman who strips 
the last shred of modesty from her ulcerous 
soul and for fame or money lays it bare (by 
proxy) in a book? Verily, methinks ‘twere 
well done or St. Peter should give these the 
glassy eye! 

Perhaps—for precious few things on this 
earth are absolutely certain one way or the 
other—perhaps these souls are relatively little 
worse (remember heredity and surroundings) 
than the rest of us, for lo! where is the per- 
fect man—the chain without one link, one sin, 
which may cause ruin? Buta certain vague (?) 
standard must be upheld and fought for 
constantly. 

; But let all—all, be done in love. The pun- 

ishment of crime and fault, in self or others, 
which is not bestowed in the spirit of love 
vitiates itself, even as it does when unjustly 
severe. 

P. S.—After all, I don’t believe in the 
“bad” place. 
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SOUL PICTURES. 


EVERETT M’NEII.. 


The Sensitive Soul. 


J MAGINE the golden harp of an angel, with 

its delicate strings exquisitely attuned to 
the touch of angelic fingers and capable of 
throbbing responsive to the sweetest and lofti- 
est strains of heavenly music, transferred from 
heaven to earth and thumped upon by mortal 
fingers! Some of the strings would snap be- 
neath the rude touch, and the heavenly har- 
mony be changed into discord. 

A sensitive soul is like this harp. Its sen- 
sibilities are attuned to the deepest feelings, 
and the rude touch of the world jars discord- 
antly upon them. It feels the divine harmony 
which should throb within, and struggles to 
express it; but, alas! it finds its delicate strings 
strained and warped, and the harmony—the 
heavenly harmony—is lost forever. 

How many a heaven-attuned soul has been 
shattered by the rough, heartless thumpings 
of the thoughtless world! 

The Aspiring Soul. 


There are few sadder sights than that of an 
eagle, king of the boundless skies, in captiv- 
ity. How he beats his cloud-tossing pinions 
against his prison bars! How scornfully he 
darts his sun-piercing eyes upon the lowly 
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objects around him! How.his freeborn spirit 
Jongs to burst his prison house, and mount 
on earth-spurning wings, up, up into the blue 
of the heavens! Free as the air! 

There are souls that are like the caged eagle. 
This mortal tenement is to them a prison. 
Heaven-born, they spurn the earth, and pant 
for greater freedom. Oh, how bitterly then 
the soul struggles; but the rankling chains of 
mortality hold it down until death breaks the 
rusty links. 


The Skeptic Soul. 

I can conceive of nothing more terrible than 
a skeptic soul. With no purpose, no future. 
no hope, with nothing to cheer, to steady or 
to guide, it stumbles on over life’s stormy 
way. Like a ship in mid-ocean, without com- 
pass, rudder, anchor, or safe harbor in view. 
the skeptic soul idly drifts between the two 
eternities. 

A skeptic soul is like a strong swimmer 
battling for life alone on the wide, merci- 
less ocean. Over the dreary waste of restless 
time it casts its eyes; but sees no rescue, noth- 
ing but the interminable stretch of a spiritless 
dead eternity. To the heavens it turns its 
gaze; but their glories proclaim to it no God, 
and the pitiless blue of the overhanging 
dome looks coldly down, spanned by a rain- 
bow of promise. It has no purpose, no future, 
to struggle for—not even hope to cheer it. 
Down, down it goes beneath the dark waters 
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of oblivion, a ghastly soul wreck. Like a me- 
teor it flashes from darkness into darkness. 


The Religious Soul. 


Religion is the striving of the soul after the 
true end of life, after a future better and high- 
er than the present; after God. It is the di- 
vinity within asserting itself. 

From a lowly valley, full of shadows and 
gloom, a traveler starts to climb to the sum- 
mit of a lofty, sun-crowned mountain, ‘which 
rises jagged and steep before him. Great for- 
ests, the home of black shadows, encircle its 
base. Yawning precipices and tumbling rocks 
threaten. But every step that he takes is up- 
ward, out of darkness into light—away from 
the earth. Each moment the horizon widens, 
the splendor increases, until, triumphant, he 
stands on the topmost peak. 

Such a traveler is the religious soul. That 
mountain, shadow-hung, jagged, steep, ap- 
palling, is typical of the pathway of the soul 
struggling up toward its God. 

Truly the soul is an awesome thing to con- 
template. Its deepest depths are lost in the 
gloom and horrors of despair; but its loftiest 
heights stand forth transfigured by the glory 
and sublimity of God. 
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THE MOTHER, 


THE BOND. 


JOHN M. WHITMAN. 


THE Lady in Silk moved rather scornfully 
and drew her skirts more closely about 
her. A Woman in Calico had entered the 
car, holding a baby tn her arms and unable 
to find a seat, stood near her. There was a 
trace of annoyance upon the face of the Lady 
in Silk. She would not that her garments 
even should be soiled by contact with the 
cheaper fabric of the Woman in Calico. 

After a time the Lady in Silk lifted her 
eyes to the burden carried by the Woman in 
Calico. Their expression was changed as 
if by a miracle. The look of annoyance and 
the look of pride had passed away. There was 
gentleness there-—such gentleness as can only 
come into the face of one who has been a 
mother. 

Hesitation and sympathy were blended in 
the look as the Lady in Silk held out’ her 
arms and said, “Let me take your little one. 
Is must be hard to hold her standing there. 
It is a rough ride at best, and the jolting will 
wake baby up.” 

The face of the Woman in Calico hghted 
up a moment. There was no mistaking the 
invitation of the outstretched arms and in a 
moment her baby was held close to the breast 
of the Lady in Silk. 

Never mind the costly fabric; never mind 
the lace and velvet; it is a mother’s baby 
still fast asleep that the Lady in Silk is hold- 


ing in her arms. And so they went to the 
end of their journey, the Lady.in Silk holding 
in her arms the sleeping child of poverty. 

There had been pride upon. the faces of 
both women at first—the pride of caste upon 
one and the pride of poverty upon the other, 
but the sleeping child had wrought a miracle 
upon both and the glow of maternal: tender- 
ness illumined both. 

Wide is the gulf between the Lady in Silk 
and the Woman in Calico; all the way from 
lawns and fountains and blue skies and flow- 
ers and the harmony of sweet sounds and the 
voices of the poet and the blending of hues 
upon the canvas of the painter, all the way to 
the dull court and 
the tenement. and 
| a, t the clangor of toil 

é a. and the dust and 
ye . ¥, smoke of the city 
, S.J and the’ dreary 
3 fe &) monotone of pov- 
| oe erty’s complain- 
ing voice. Wide 
is the gulf, but 
not so wide that 
the bond of ma- 
ternal love can- 
not bring _ to- 
gether the hearts 
of the Mother in 
Silk and the 
Mother in Cal- 


A STUDY. ico. 


BAYREUTH’S TREASURE. 


CLARENCE CHATTERTON. 


NO true follower of Richard Wagner ever 

disregarded his lightest mandate, and so. 
for many years, the great composer's “Par- 
sifal,” his operatic masterpiece, the work 
which stands as the completest development 
of his musical and artistic theories, has been 
as securely locked within the borders of the 
little Bavarian town of Bayreuth as was the 
Valkyrie Brunnhilde within the magic fire 
circle drawn around her by the mighty Wo- 
tan. But no more securely. for as Fate or- 
dained that the hero Siegfried should dare to 
approach the slumbering Brunnhilde and 
should lead her forth to the world again, so 
rumor has it that a modern Siegfried. in the 
guise of an impresario, may arise in far-off 
America to ignore the Master's will; to wrest 
from Bayreuth its dearest treasure, and to 


present ‘‘Parsifal” in operatic dress to Ameri- 
can audiences. A veritable hero must this 1m- 
presario be, for he must invade ground made 
sacred by Richard Wagner's injunction; yet 
it is within the bounds of possibility that one 
of Wagner's weightiest commands may be set 
at naught by the iconoclastic zeal of some 
modern musical “hustler,” heedless of a dead 
composer's whim which stands in the path of 
the accumulation of the nimble dollar. 
“Parsifal” is now no unknown work in 
America. It has been heard here as an ora- 
torio; its Holy Grail and Faith motiven are 
familiar to every musician, whether or not he 
has ever made the pilgrimage to Bayreuth. 
Numberless choral organizations have grap- 
pled with the difficulties of the music of its 
Flower Maidens and its Knights; artists have 
sung to us in the concert room the chief 
numbers of Kundry or of the “pure fool,” 
Parsifal. But this is not ‘‘Parsifal,’ the opera, 
or more than opera, the “Buhnenweihfest- 
spiel,” mysterious with crafty illusions of the 
stage, shrouded in mysticism and the glamor 
of mystic types, solemnized by scenic pomp 
and gorgeous ceremonial, kindling with the 
flame of an atmosphere almost sacred, almost 
supernatural. For these one must journey to 
Bayreuth; must see and hear *Parsifal” in the 
dim interior of the famous theater built al- 
most by Wagner’s own hands on the wooded 
hill outside the town, and must there become 
imbued, impregnated, inspired, crazed, what- 
ever the word may be, as 1s every pilgrim to 
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SCENES FROM ‘*PARSIFAL,” WAGNER'S MASTERPIECE. 
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Bayreuth, with the spirit of a work unique 
from every point of view. By many a “Wag- 
nerite’’ the transfer of the opera to another 
stage will always be held as something like a 
sacrilege, since its performance at Bayreuth 
has taken on—in the eyes of the faithful—the 
reverential attitude of a religious function. 

In any event the transfer will never be easi- 
ly or cheaply accomplished. Solemn tradi- 
tions must first be trampled upon and cast 
aside. Those who hold the rights and the 
manuscripts of the opera in their devout keep- 
ing must be reckoned with. The clearly-ex- 
pressed voice of Wagner must be ruthlessly 
stifled. Bayreuth will contend fiercely for its 
precious and unique privilege, and any pro- 
duction hoping to rival hers must be enor- 
mously costly. Wagnerites and Wagner sing- 
ers must be taught to disobey the Master’s 
commands. Who accomplishes all these 
things will accomplish an unprecedented task, 
but the prospective rewards, artistic and pe- 
cuniary, may prove a suffcient incentive for 
the test. 


SWEET COUNSELORS. 


MINNA IRVING. 


ATTIRED in a gown of the palest of pink, 
She sat in her chamber alone, 
Through the windows beside her the petals of snow 
From blossoming orchards were blown. 
A cream colored letter adorned with a seal, 
And topped with a lavender crest, 
And saying, ‘‘I want you to marry me, love,” 
Was hidden away in her breast. 


She bit at the red of her lip till it bled, 
And pulled at her ringlets of gold; 

This answer she framed was too ardent by far, 
And that was too formal and cold. 

So the pages of note paper under her hand 
Were blank in their purity still, 

While the minutes were rapidly slipping away, 
And the messenger lounged by the sill. 


‘* Indifference is wisest,” she said, the coquette, 
‘« My words I must carefully weigh, 
When my decorous note of acceptance he reads 
He must feel that it »zg¢ have been nay.” 
But his violets—sweetest of counselors—stood 
On the ebony cabinet near, 
And sent her a message in wafts of perfume: 
‘* Be true to thy -vomanhood, dear.” 


And so with a smile on the red of her lip, 
And a tear in the blue of her eye, 

Grown suddenly tender and sweetly sincere, 
She hastened to write her reply. 

It was only a word that she traced on the page, 
Her gallant young wooer to bless, 

But the truest and best that a woman can say 
When love is the questioner— Yes! 


AFFABILITY RUN WILD. 


D ID you ever meet Sir Edwin Arnold, poet, 

Orientalist, and writer of leaders at £5 a 
leader? If you have, you have met one of the 
most affable men on earth. Sir Edwin can 
be agreeable with less effort, probably, than 
any other Englishman of the present genera- 
tion. If there is any particularly pleasant 
thing to say he says it. 

This tendency to be complimentary at all 
hazards once gave some of Sir Edwin's friends 
a chance to smile softly and unobtrusively at 
his expense. 

It was a few years ago, and the genial poet 
was hibernating in Japan. He was present at 
a State dinner one day; the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and sundry distinguished 
foreigners, chiefly Englishmen and Americans, 
were there. 

The conversation turned on the Austrian 
Minister, whose absence from the dinner was 
a cause of general regret. The Austrian Min- 
ister was evidently a very decent sort of fel- 
low, for everybody had a good word for him. 

“Ts it not most unfortunate,” said one, “that 
so charming a man should be so deaf?” 

“Ah! returned Sir Edwin, in his suavest 
manner: “but he makes of his infirmity only 
an additional attraction.” 

Everybody voted this quite the neatest 
thing that had been said on the subject. 

Just then in came the Austrian Minister, 
full of apologies for his tardiness. Every- 
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body greeted him most cordially, except Sir 
Edwin. 

“Sir Edwin Arnold is here,” said one of the 
Minister's friends. 

“Is he?” he replied. “Pray present me.” 

They had never met! 


WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


JOHN PLUMMET LYONS, 
HEN Virgil said that ‘‘ Fema" 
Was so ‘‘mutable semper ,”’ 
‘Twas thought a wondrous clever stroke 
In painting woman's temper. 


And all the thousand poets since, 
By his remarks incited, 

Have womankind and fickleness 
Inseparably united. 


How false! They're constancy itself! 
Why I have known a plenty 

Who for a score of years or more 
Have stuck to two-and-twenty. 


HIS LAST MOMENTS. 


BY FRANCIS BOLAND. 


UST as the sun went down we came upon 

the camp of the hostiles and charged it with- 
out a halt. The Apaches were taken by sur- 
prise, as we hoped to take them, and we ran 
them for two miles up the narrow valley be- 
fore the bugle recalled us. When the roll was 
called at the camp fire Lieutenant Mackenzie 
of G was missing. 


A mile and a half up the valley, as night 
came down, a soldier, wounded and uncon- 
scious, was lying at the mouth of a ravine 
leading into the foothills. 

When the night has fairly settled down he 
slowly opens his eyes and looks up into the 
blackness. Where is he? What has happened? 
His thoughts are confused, and it is several 
minutes before he works out the problem to 
his own satisfaction. Ah, yes! He was pur- 
suing with the column when a wounded In- 
dian lifted himself up and fired at him. He 
was hit in the shoulder, and as he reeled about 
in his saddle his horse dashed off to the right. 
He does not remember falling, but here he ts, 
and all alone. His wound? He moves his 
arm and the pain makes him gasp. However, 
a bullet in the shoulder is not a disabling 
wound. It is a dark night, but he can find his 
way into camp. File—-— 

"What's that?” 

He was about to make a move to reach his 
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feet when there’ was a noise only a few yards 
away at the entrance of the ravine. Indians 
prowling over the battlefield to knife and scalp 
the unfortunate wounded—to mutilate those 
who died before the sun went down. His 
heart almost stands still at the thought. 
There it is again—a body pushing its way 
through the bushes, unmindful of the noise 
created. There is a heavy tread—the rattle of 
stones on the brink of the ravine, and then— 

“Sniff! Sniff! Sniff!” 

Now he knows what it is! Better for him 
had the bloodthirsty Apaches come skulking 
back to use knife and tomahawk! It is a bear, 
a huge, shambling grizzly, whose scent caught 
the odor of blood as he woke from his sleep in 
the dark recesses of the ravine. 

“Sniff! Sniff! Sniff!” 

Fle is only a few feet away, but he does not 
seem to see the soldier lying among the low 
bushes. The light breeze is strong and circles 
about, and the monster must wait to catch the 
scent again and trail it up. He is hungry. He 
is vexed by the delay. He growls in a men- 
acing way and sharpens his claws on the flat 
rocks, while the face of the wounded man 
grows whiter yet, and his eyes close as if he 
feared to sight the creature up there in the 
inky blackness. 

“Growl! Sniff! Sniff!” 

Now the breeze drops and the scent is again 
wafted to the nose held high in the air. Now 
the ugly head is lowered, the eyes burn and 
glare their way through the darkness and the 


white-faced. man hears the heavy tread of the 

. growling beast and utters.a prayer to God. 
x ee ee 2 * ] 

Three of us, who have been searching for 
Lieutenant Mackenzie since the sun came up, 
sit on our horses and look down at’a great 
blood spot in the bushes. There are a-saber, 
a carbine, scraps of leather and shreds of 
bloody clothing. We gather up the arms, 
tura with horror from the bones, to which 
feet are still attached, and ride away to report. 
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BY CHANCE. 


From the Spanish. 


K. R. Cc. 


NE day, not far from the fields which adorn my 
country an ass passed, by chance, 

He found a flute which a young shepherd forgot, by 
chance, 

Approaching it, the animal breathed heavily, by chance. 

Thanks to the powerful breath the flute sent out a 
sharp note, by chance. 

‘‘Oh,” cried the stupid creature. ‘‘ I know how to play, 
and who will say an ass's music is not good, by 
chance!"’ 

Then there are in this world many little asses to whom 
success comes one time—by chance. 


WHY NOT WEAR AN UIPIL? 


FLORENCE C. GARDNER. 


OMEN who have little time for sewing 
and little money to spend can find great 
comfort in their own room by wearing an 
uipil. This can be made, even by hand, in 
less than an hour, and is far more comfort- 
able, as well as more artistic, than any dress- 
ing sack. 

There is no cutting out to be done and no 
fastenings are required. The word uipil is 
from the Maya language, spoken in Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Yucatan. The garment 
thus called has been in use for many centuries 
throughout Central America down to Darien. 

The Maya women who were and are yet re- 
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nowned for their good 
looks and fine figures, 
refuse to adopt any dif- 
ferent shaped dress; 
vic those who can affard it 
| make their uipils costly 
goes with embroidery § and 
lace, though the body of 
the garment is always 
cotton or linen snow 
Io whiitee. 
THE WAY TO CUT IT. But the uipil can be 
made of any stuff or color and is the easiest, 
most delightful garment imaginable for warm. 
weather, and for winter, too, if made _ of 
woolen goods. Moreover, it is as easy to 
iron as a towel. It requires two yards of 
36-inch material. 

In the very middle of the piece cut a hole— 
round, square of V-shaped—as is liked, just 
large enough to slip over the head without 
disturbing the hair. The Mayas always make 
the opening square. 

Now double the stuff and sew the straight 
edges together, leaving an opening on each 

side at the top for the cass __ 
arms to go through. | | 

Hem the lower edge. —— 
neck and armholes, and 
all is done. The long, 
straight shoulder seam | 
falls nearly to the elbow, ; 
serving as sleeve, caus- Lea ree ae 
ing the sides of the gar- cur. 


ment to hang lower than the back or front, 
producing folds and the peplum effect. 

Made of China or India silk, the wipil is 
lovely, especially when the neck is trimmed 
with lace. The Maya women put deep lace 
all around the lower edge, and wide colored 
insertion above it, as well as around the 
square neck. 

If preferred, the neck could be cut round 
and much larger, then bound and a ribbon 
run through it so as to gather it full at the 
throat. This shortens the shoulders and the 
effect is very pretty. Sleeves could be added 
as desired, and a ribbon tied around the waist. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee 


e 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 
The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $437,000,000. 


‘For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


G 


WHAT MAY BE 
DONE IN 
45 HOURS 


Sail at 3 P. M. Von ae 4P. M.), 
First from Pier 26, R., upon one of 


the handsome and modern 


18 {DOMINION LINERS, for 
Fouts | Old Point Comfort or Virgin- 
ia Beach. 


ba Old Point Comfort 10 
cos! a. u., Virginia Beach at noon. 


Stop at one of er the luxurious hotels, 
10 4 visit historic points of interest ora 
bath in the surf, and leave that 


How's | evening on OLD DOMINION 
LINER, for New York. 


Upon once Ocean, enjoying the tonic 
and rest of the most delightful of 
all sea trips. Arrive at Old Dom- 
inion Wharf early in afternoon. 


bat Tt will Cost 


The entire cost, including meals and 
stateroom accommodations both ways, 13 


Send for illustrated literature and particulars. 


Old Dominion $. $. Zo. 


Pier 26, N. R.. New York 
W. L. GutLtaupeEv, Vice-Pres. & Traf. Mgr. 


DE. T. FELIX GCOURAU D'S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, Purities as well as Beautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. 

Kemoves Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash and Skia 
diseases, and every blemish on 

ry, beauty, and defie~ detection. It 
<2) has stood the test of 48 years.and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 

C/ sure itis properly made. Accept 

no counterfeit of similar name. 

Ur. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 


i) the haut-ton (a pitient): “‘As 

= — § you ladies will use them, I re- 

CH JA commend *‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 

, ¢ r S, the least harmful ofall! the Skin 

- vv ~~ st preparations.’’ Forsale by all 
AO 3 Druggists and Fancy Goods 


: > Dealers inthe U. 8S., Canadas, 
and Europe. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop..37 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 


THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT. 


AGENTS WANTED. BOTH SEX. 
Goods sent to reliable persons to be 
for after selling. W. H. Palmer, Glas 
go Conn., has sold 1,000 Bel(s, and as high 
as20inone day. The electricity from the 
batteries will turn a needle through your 
table or hand. No one but what can 
wear them. Cures Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Disease, Weak 
and Lame Back and other diseases Prevents Cold Feet and tak- 
eat Spr Gives a comfortable glow of warmth all over the body, 
ich shows that itis acting on the circulation. For advertising 
purposes we will give one Belt Free of any Cost to one person in 
each locality. Address E.J.SMEAD & CO., Dep. 82, Vineland, N.J. 


te cre ee ener Send $1.00 to guarantee express charges, and 
eae we willsend you ANY SADDLE 
youwant ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SUIT YOU?! Gordon, Beck, Brown, Christy, Safety Poise, 


Bernasco, Cutting, Wheeler, Perry, Mesinger, 
BICYCLE Hunt, Garford or ANY of 100 more, 
SADDLE Send stamp for our list. 
EXCHANGE, 26 West Broadway, - New York. 
PATENTS Th... Simpson, Washio on, D.C. No attor 


ney’s fee until patent obtained. 
Write for Inventors’ Guide. 


ArMILE 
HIGNATURE 
OF 


THE FAC- CCA S'T ¢ IRI 


ESF, LIBERAL, OFFER 
‘LADIES. 


Dear Epitor: If any of your lady 
readers desire to know a sure way for 
quickly developing the bust, or to make 
scrawny arms or neck plump and at- 
tractive, I will gladly send information 
if stamp is enclosed. I have nothing to 
seJl. 


Mrs. A. W. HEALD, 
116 Bedford St., Boston, [lass. 


YOU MAY WRITE ALL DAY 


without getting tired, nervous, cramped, or 
calloused, or your middle-finger joint coming 
through, if you put on your pencil or penholder 


BAKER’S CUSHION FINGER-REST 
AND ERASER. 
(Patent Applied For.) 
It adjusts itself to any style of 
' finger-grip. 

Besides, it’s the best rubbing-out 
shape and surface for pencil, ink or 
type-writing, and is always where you want it 
—between your fingers. Ask your stationer 

about it. The price by mail is six cents. 


EuGene A. Baker, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Che - Lombard - Diamond « ~ 
\._____— MMownted in Solid Geld Ring. 


For years eavants have been study- 
ing the problem of artificial carboniz- 
zat Paka the object of making a diamond 

ch shall be equal to that produced 
by patare. The best results of their 
efforts have been crystallized in the 
tamour Lombard Diamond. It isa stone 
of start beauty and purity of scin- 
tillation. orn side by side with 

ems ot the first water, it reflects their 

rilliance, and suffers not greatly by 
sa tl ged Ninety-nine out of one 
hun persons would never detect it, 
even upon the closest scrutiny. 

This bard Diamond is offered to 
you in the celebrated Tiffany stvie of 
setting in a Solid Gold Ring. In every 
respect this ring resembles a genuine 
diamond ring. These Lombard Rings are sold at $5.00. We 
have all sree Pleas special proposition to readers of The Penny 

zine : 

e will send you the LOMBARD DIAMOND solid Gotd Ring, 
in a beautiful box, by registered mail, postpaid, for $1.50; or, 
we will send it by express, C. O. D., subject to your examin- 
ation, if you us so cents to eenrentee good faith, and 
pay the balance to the express agent, if satisfied. To secure 
correct size, send a little strip of paper that just fits around 
your finger. These zee can be worn by men, women or 
children. Remit money by money order or cash in registered 


tf. 
Mourowk CoUNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


Gentlemen: —I am so pleased with your Lombard Diamond 
Ring that I feel compelled to express to you my satisfaction, and 
to acquaint you with the doubts I had when ordering it. Long 
experience has taught me that advertisements, like men, are not 
always what they seem, but my wife wanted to get one of your 
Rings, and inasmuch as I bad never been disappointed in any 
advertisement in The Penny Magazine, I overcame my scruples 
and ordered a Lombard Ring, It arrived promptly, and delights 

_us far beyond expectation. I am giad to give credit where 
credit is due. Hence thisletter. But how do you do it? 
E. SCANLAN, 
Feb. 20, 1897. 206 East 124th St, Harlem, New York. 


Morton & Co., 

Gentlemen :—I received the Lombard Diamond Ring safely and 
in due time, and it more than answered my expectations, and am 
eo well pleased that I would like to inquire if you have any pine 
that would matoh, or be its equal. Ifo, please let me hear from 
you, sending price and style. MRS. G. W. BARLOW, 

Mar. 15, 1897. Watertown, Litchfield County, Coun. 


MORTON & COMPANY. Room 2003, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE YUKON-CARIBOO BRITISH 
COLUMBIA GOLD MINING 


DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Capital, $5,000,000. Shares, $1.00 each. © 
¢ FULL PAID. NON-ASSESSABLE. 


This Company has placed exploring parties in the 
Gold Fields of British Columbia, including the Cari- 
boo District and the marvelous Klondike District at 
the head-waters of the Yukon River. Each corps is 
in charge of Mining Engineers, fully equioped for 
successful discovery and development. Shares of 
its capital stock are offered to the public at par. Pros- 
pectus and additional information furnished, and 
subscriptions to stock, received at the offices of the 
company. 


There are no promoters’ sharos or con- 
cealed profits. Every sharo issued will be 
paid for in cash at the prico of the publie 
subscription—one dollar por share. 


COLORED MAP of the Gold Regions sent free 
on application. 


J. EXWARD ADDICKS, President. 
CHARLES H. KITTINGER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Life Building, 
66 Broadway, New York. 
Harrison Building, . 
1500 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


KLONDIKE | 


The Land of Gold. 


CONTENTS. 


Practical information of every description 
the new gold fields, what they are and how to reach 
them—A short history of Alaska—A synopsis of 


the personal testimony of miners who have been on 
the ground—A digest of the mining laws of the 
United States and Canada—The latest authentic 
maps and illustrations—A review of the gold rushes 
of the world, together with a chapter on gold and 
its victims. 


e e BY e e 


Charles Frederick Stansbury 


Blustrated. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen Street. 114 Fifth Avenue, 


London. New York. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


~ PASCINATING. | EXHAUSTIVE, | 


<-“BUT 1S°MORE SO . 
| T-SOFTENSYAND PRESERVES THE SKI 


There is but one original Talcum Powder—that’s 
Fehr’s. Don’t allow your druggist to palm off on 


you any substitute. 
JULIUS FEHR, Pharmaceutist, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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SILENT SPEEDY 


THE SINGER MANOFACTORING CO, 


Offices in every City in the World. 
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ROR CRORE ERO Sa; COLOR IORI 


SOMETHING MORE 
ABOUT MONEY MAKING 


which, again, is possibly only money 
saving. Whichever it is, it allamounts 
to the same thing. It is making things 
go right, pushing things right, advertis- 
ing right. 

Ten to One you are not quite satisfied 
with the way your advertising is done. 

Ten to One (perhaps) you wouldn’t be 
quite satisfied with the customary batch 
of improvements that might be sug- 
gested for it. 

Ten to One that wouldn’t be so with 
mine—not that I beat the others, but I 
do insist on getting closer to you. You 
would have to tell me all about your 
desires and purposes, or we couldn’t do 
business together. Given that informa- 
tion, and it is 

A Hundred to One that I cao help 
you. What should you think about 
writing? My reply would be prompt. 
It would not be sensational, it would 
not propose revolutions, it would not 
deal in sky-rockets. It would be Busi- 
ness—as still I sign myself— 

«s Business,’’ 


2009 American Tract Building, 
New York City. 
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cLES.°15 


One secret of Columbia superiority lies in 
the infinite care taken to bring all the feat- 
ures into harmonious relation. Well rounded 
and thoroughly adjusted 
in tts smallest details it 
may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, with 


certainty of finding con- 
struction that is not 
equalled nor even ap- 
proached. There is 
beauty and strength in 
every line. 

1896 Columbias, $60, 


Hartford Bicycles, 
$50, $45, $40, $30 


1) POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from 
any Colu while dealer ; 
by mail from us for one 
2-cent stamp. 


$1000.00 CONTEST 
You Win a Prize, Sure. Valued $ r 0.10 $600. 


We announce the greatest Word Contest of the age, an absolutely 
air and honest contest conducted in a manner that everybody can understand. 


WE OFFER THE 167 PRIZES 


shown below to those who make the largest correct list of words out of the word 
“ALPHABETICAL” and if a sufficient number of persons enter the con- 
test we will distribute an extra quantity of prises of the same sort as im the list. . 
RULES: Make words from the word “ Alphabetical” like this: BIT, AT, HABIT, IT, 
e PIT, TIP, A, eto. Use these 7 and as many more as you can make, but ) ps 
ssust net use any letter twice in a word unleas it appears twice in‘ sbetical,’’ for instan re, 
yeu ena use L twice or A 3 times In a werd if needed. ALL WO: will be aliewed that 
appear fa bhai ted bhidanetaee eget RECHION ABT. which our — will use in 
ating sesame: pipet ll sage Lacie the Dictionary and sends over 6 correst werds, 
we guarentes te oward WO pareting of over. We wit eon yon ee eens 
poupaid te $9 CENTS (i haere llar en lunue a starting on 
to HOME TREASURY CO. -» AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


You need not send any Money with your List of Words. 


All we ask is that you write your lst plainly, in aceerdance with rules, 
your name and address in your letter as well as your list and send te us a 
@ct. 15, 1897. As secon as the lists are received they will be tarned ever te 

examinera, When the winners are chosen and prises awarded, soon after Oct. 
13, you will then learn whether or not you have been successful, 

Be i Wi gee ae ot toned any remittance with your list, it costs 
bar in fl fi nothing to enter. The only expense you can go to is baying 
Unexcelled Dictionary at 35 cents, which 2 oy good 

bah eae lel y; you needn't buy our Dictionary unless you desire 


This is a Fair Contest spout fa val ifthe ie oot ot © as 
Our object in conducting this great contest is to 


Homo Treasury Magazine 


popular. We knew that if you become Me with the name will sooner 


ccriter and'we ere willing to GIVG AWay the Prizes vertised 


in order to popularize our businesss, Now juxt think of it! Even if you have 
been unsuccesful in other word contests, you can go into this with the knowledge 
that you may win much but can lose nothing. 
The follewing us of 167 Grand Prizes will be awarded te 
the gee eT permet who send largest ae of words made from 
ETICAL in accordance with rules. 


‘ First Prize Five hundred dollars in cash for largest correst fist. 
Second Prize, 4..%10° Biercle 128 model, tor indy or gen- 


e tleman. 
Third Prize. EetcicPernters vised ot sian oe aie 
Fourth Prize. fornteh, Perter Orees, ee 


Fifth Prize. Sewing Machine, $50.00, for fifth largest list of werds. 


Sixth Prize, Sci4_Gel4 Elst= aii a bee az 

Prizes 7 to 90. reap ita teases Mog aS next ryan aaa a 

Prizes 90 to ee ee fot 
senders nex larges {ts 


Prizes 146 to 161. aris cee eta Oise caret 


Chatelaine, laine, Geld, Lady's Wateh to ecch of the senders of 1$ next 
largest Lists, Value of watches $10.50 each. 


(Continued from preceding rage.) 
Prizes 161 to 167. ci. petcias seating the nest inrgest liu, 


SPECIAL NOTIC Names and addresses of 167 Prize Winners 
will be printed in HOME TREASURY. 

As @ grand special proposition, we will, if the number of entries to contest war- 
rants, give an extra number of gilts selected by us from the schedule. It is a con- 
ition of this contest that every person to whom is awarded a grand prize, as 
fied in the above, shall become a regular subscriber at 25 cents per year. 

@ make this condition because we do not want people to compete in this con- 
test merely for the purpose of getting a prize. We want to gain a larze list of reg- 
ular subscribers & it must be understood therefore, that when a prize of 6500.00 
er an organ, or any other of the above described is awarded to you, 
that you shall become a regular aubscriber to Home Treasury. Don't send 
your subscription until you are notified that you have won one of the Grand Prizes, 


READ WHAT OUR BANKERS SAY: 
Avourta, Marr. 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY that we have received from the publishers of HOME TREASURY, 
the sum of $1000.00 to be held by us as guarantes of the of their“ ALPHABETICAL” 
word contest, We shall forward cash prizes as offered, promptly to winners, as directed, by 
the examining committee, and we have every reason to bellere t HOME TREASURY CO. 


mill moot its promises in every respect. AUGUSTA BAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST OO., 
F. E. Surrn, Treasurer. 


HOW TO Win If you feel that you can afford to spend 25 cents for our 
Dictionary to help you, send for it, but if you don't 
Want to buy it, or if thetime is too short, simply make up your list and send it to 
as with out a cent, but be sure and put your name and address on it. You must 
mail us your list before midnight of Oct. 15, and the sooner the better 
ws our learned committee can first examine lists that first arrive and we abso- 
tutely guarantee you a prize if you send a list of over 50 words. Remember, 
We are thorougly reliable and you need not send a cent with your list. 
Address plainly : 


HOME TRZASURY CO., 
233F Water Street, AUCUSTA, MAINE. 


HERE IS A PUZZLE. 
Wwe ys 


Can find th 
a Stork f Here is anes 


puzzle. In this scem 
a large bird is con. 
cenled, if you can 
find it, mark with a 


Alsatian 
Ring shown here, 
This Diamond is the 
latest scientific discov. 
ery, it has every 
pearance of a $100 
diamond,inctuding the 
ellowish lustre, and 
often deceived ex. 


} give you the beautiful 
Diamond 


— You can wear the Alsatiar 
lamond and everybody will believe 
it isa REAL DIAMOND, For 
trading purposes, there's nothing equal 
to it. The Alsatian Diamond pre- ~~. 
serves ne Ren rypico dl tek ye ee foes “om & 
ever. th your clipping of puzzie,with “| / 4 
bird plainly marked, send ‘us piece of SSEN SS 
paper showing size around finger, also 10 centa, silver, to for 
trial subscription to our magazine, and we wili send you the 
Alsatian Diamond Ring 4s 4 prize, absolutely free. Will send 
your mon ion back if you are not delighted. Address, 

HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, New York, N. Y¥. 
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WINMERS OF THE VACATION CONTEST. 


The result of the Vacation Contest which closed, as 
announced in our ‘“ Midsummer” number, August 12th, 
has been a complete surprise. The two leaders, when our 
‘‘ Midsummer’ number went to press. Mr. C. Smith, of 
Brooklys, N. Y., and Mr. J L. Ezekiel, of Richmond, 
Va., were out-voted the closing week of the contest by 
three subscribers of Tae Pesnwy Macazineg, who had not be- 
fore figured in the contest. The table below gives the 
number of votes written for the leaders in the contest: 


Mr. J. F. Lawrence, Erie, Pa............... 1,246 
Miss Josephine Smith, 896 Lafayette Ave., 

YON. Y ieeieouidsccsdecsveacssass., OTE 
Miss Louise Varney, Wingham, Ont........ 624 
Mr, C. Smith, 146 High St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 498 
Mr. J. L. Ezekiel, Richmond, Va............ 361 
E..C. Lane, 15914 Varick S8t.,N. Y. City.... 121 


Tbe names of those contestants who received less than 
one hundred votes are omitted for lack of space. 

For the benetit of newer readers of Toz Penny Maca- 
aie the following announcement, of this contest printed 
in the April number is repeated here: 

Tae Pexny MaGazine will furnish thissummer free trans- 
portation for vacation tripe to Niagara Falls, orto Halifax 
N. S,, to ita two most popularreaders. Ninety per cent, of 
the circulation of THE Penny Macazine at the present time 
w eastof Lake Erie and north of the Maryland line. 
Hence, in selecting Niagara Falis and Nova Scotia, the 
Magazine keeps in mind the locality of the possible win- 
ners and their probable preferences. One is a land trip, 
the other by water BW pare The person pede, | the 
highest vote will have the choice of trips, the second high. 
est will have the other. All transportation charges will 
be paid by the Penny Company. 

The leader in the contest, Mr. J. F. Lawrence, has 
choeen the Halifax trip, and Miss Josephine Smith the 
trip to Niagara Falls. The third and fourth contestants, 
Mies Louise Varney and Mr. C. Smith, have won the 
privilege of selecting ten dollars’ worth of books from the 
catalogue of the great publishing house of Estes & Lauriat , 
of Boston, Mase. 


A eure for ee cas 

that can given secretl 
e at home. ie is harmless A 

druggists, or write Renova Coem- 


ical Co., 66 Broadway, New York. 
Full Information Gladly Mailed Free. 


Increased Steamship Service Between New 


York and Savannah. FIVE SAiLinas wos Ron ew 


Mondays, Tuesdays, W ednes. 
days, Fridays and q Serardaye. 
from Pier 34, N. B., at & 
o’clock P. M. 


The superiority of the Sav- 
‘annah Line is well known, and 
/the increased service will en- 


Southwest. rite M. C. Ham- 
» vonp, Agent, Pier 35, N. R., or 
> General Eastern Agent, 317 
Broadway, New York. 


E. H. HINTON, Traffic M’g’r, E. K. BRYAN, Jr., G.E. A., 
Savannah, Ga. 317 Breadway, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, the Capital City, bas » repre- 


weekly paper. It contains wunderfully entertaining inside infor- 
mation and gossip about the movernment st polite society. 
Its contributors are clever and never 


Che Washington Capital 


Published by Hobart Brooks 
$2.00 a Year ‘Send for a Sample Copy 


WRITERS WANTED 1 te coetins. one 
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Superfluous Hair « « « 
Removed, 


I HAVE the true secret for removing hair from the face, neck or 
arms so that it will never return. I have treated thousands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine tozell. I attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
and 


AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to wnte to me and get full informa- 
I have many testimonials and I have never yet treated a 
ease unsuccessfully. I offer no “prize” for a failure, as I accept 
mone in case ofsuccess. I do not believe in extensiveadvertising; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
metoanother. I keep busy, but not too busy to attend to your 
ease personally. If you are anvoyed with or know of any friend 
who 1s troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or arme, 
I will, upon confidential request, send cerefully sealed. such is- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hairs. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Bex 3032 MM. NEW YORK CITY, H. VY. 


WOODBURY’S 


Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream, 


Facial Powder, 
:: AND: : 


Dental Cream, 


THE GRANDEST 
TOILET COMBINATION 


Manufactured by Dermatologist John H. Woodbury, 
who has had 26 years’ practical experience treating the 
skin, scalp and ag Pear ge The daily use of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap an acia! 

Cream will clear the skin of tan see DRURY 
and freckles and relieve the pain 
of sunburn. For 200 we will send 
you a sample of each of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
Facial Powder, and Dental Cream 
ee for 2 weeks’ use), and a book illustrated one 

ow to protect a good complexion and. improve a bad one. 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute 


New York, 127 W. 42d St. Boston, 11 Winter St, 
Phila., 1306 Walnut St. Chicago, State cor. Monroe. 


Address all letters to 127 W. 42d St. 


TAKE THE 


Norwich = Line 


Invide Route via Yew London 


NEW YORK to BOSTON, 


Worcester, Gardner, Winchendon, Lowell, 
_ Mass., | 


Keene, Nashua, Manchester, Concord, 
Rochester, N. H., Portland, 
Bangor, Me., 


AND 


Points North and East. 


DtBAMerS: cry op wonczsre } consis 
Leave Pier 40, North River, 5:30 p.m., 
Weekdays Oaly. 
Staterooms, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Cabia Berths Free. 
Fine Cuisine and Service. 


Che Price 
Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copy. 

Che Fare 


On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 


Che Peuny Magazine 

Is unique among American Peri- 
Che New York Central 

aaa among American raif- 
Che Peuny Magazine 

Is noted for its charming stories. 
Che New York Central 

Is noted for its charming scenery. 
Che Penny Magazine 

Isthe best of its kind published. 


Che Rew York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, 


‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 
FRIRIFIFIFFIIFIFAIR 
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A Telephone 
Message | 
Sp: 


is the quickest and most satisfactory 
method of communication between 


two points. 


is the unit of value on which the rates 
for telephone service are based. For 
$90 a year the subscriber has full 
metallic circuit service, available day 
and night, and is entitled to send 600 
local messages. Messages he receives 
cost him nothing. Additional out- 
ward messages cost from $8 per 100 


In New York the telephone message 


downward. 


THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


1s Dey St. 
932 B’way (23d St.) 
1g W. 38th St. 


Ms 
(a ie 


ieee 
PENNY MAGAZINE PREMIUMS. 


Atthe request of many subscribers we extend for a 
limited time the special Cam. 


era offer made for July and 
Premium No. 1, [ August; and we are also 
able to announce a pre- 


mium offer of = Complete 
‘Outfit for this Camera. 


The outfit is complete for developing and printing, and 
consists of 1 Ruby Lamp. 2 Developing Trays, 13:4 x 314 
Printing Frame, 4% dozen Developing Powders, 1 box 
Hyposulphite of Soda, 4 doz. Sheets of Printing Paper, 
1 Bottle Toning Solution, 1 Package of Bromide Potassium 
and six Plates. 

The Camera itself, is given fer TEN subscriptions, and 
the OUTFIT for SIX subscriptions ; or both for SIXTEEN 
Subscriptiors 

A picture und description of the Camera follows : 


a“ FF 


A first-class Camera, takes pictures equal to the best. 
Fully guaranteed by maker. Size of picture, 344x3l4. 

This Camera is provided with an instantaneous shutter 
so constructed that time exposures can be taken if desired. 
It is operated by a lever projecting from side convenient 
to the hand, and the plate, which is 314 inches square, is 


held by a groove inside of camera, reached by raising sec- 
tion of cover at the rear. Moreover, it is provided with a 
square FINDER, with the lens properly adjusted to throw 
the object in the centre of the ground g'ass. This will be 
appreciated by those who have already used cameras. 
FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 

at twenty cents each, the Penny Company will send one of 
these wonderful cameras to any address in the United States 


or Canada. This Camera is worth $5 of any one’s money. . 


It can be secured for ten subscriptions or $2.00. 

Ten Subscriptions to the Penny Magazine can be 
obtained in one Hour. 

Send money, with names and addresses of your ten sub- 
scribers, and we will send the camera to you at once, 
and the Penny Magazine toevery one of the ten subscribers 
every month for one year, or twelve times. 

If you wish the CAMERA AND THE COMPLETE 
OUTFIT send Sixteen Subscriptions or $3.20. 

THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
FOR TWO Subscriptions (your own and another) we 

will send to you one of the 

most ingeniousand useful in- 

Premium No. 2. | ventions of the century, THE 
IMPERIAL DARNING IlA- 

CHINE. This little darning 

machine will save 50 to 100 hours of time every year to every 

. \\\ S/ f/f. 4 s\ a 1 
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housekeeper. Judged by its time-saving results, it is worth 
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500 times its cost. It can be operated by achild. It will 
put afresh heel or toe in a stocking in 2 minutes and mend 
holes in everything; works itself. Notronble. The ma- 
chine is sent with free instructions and sample ef the 
work on receipt of TWO subscriptions or 40 cents. 


ALIBADIS, 


kN UALA N HOF 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


For TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS we will give ome of 
BLAIR’S INK MAKe- 


ING ROUNTAIN 
Premium No.3.] PENS, the perfect 
pen for the busy 


worker. Always and 
everywhere ready. Requires only water to refill. 
For ten subscriptions ($2.00 this Blair Pen will be 
sent to you by 


THE PENNY COTPIPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York, 


The famous Lombard Ring advertised elsewhere 
in this Number ofthe 


Penny Magazine, will 
[ Premium No. 4.1 be sent to the person 
who sends 8 subscrip- 


tions or $1.60 to this 
office. With your subscriptions you should send 
the size of ring wanted. A strip of paper cut 
to fit your finger will suffice and the Lombard 


* Ring will be sent exactly as advertised in this 


issue by Morton & Co. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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CHARLES E. HOTALING, 


Real Estate, 


441 Sumner Avenue, Cor. McDonough St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Exolusive and entire charge taken of property in Brooklyn 
Highest references. 


“ BEDFORD-STUYVESANT” DISTRICT A SPECIALTY. 


The Schermerhorn Bank. 


— 


[* YOU live er do business anywhere in the vicinity of Schermerhorn Street and 

Flatbush Avenee, Brooklyn, visit the attractive quarters of the Schermerhors 
Beak, inthe Warehouse Building, and see how politely you will be received, and 
how satisfactorily your business will be transacted. The capital of the Bank is 
$100,000, surplus $50 000. The efficers and divectors are men of high character and 
demonstrated business capacity. The Bank advances, or leans, money 
on household goods or merchandiseia the Breeklym Warecheuse and Ster- 
age Company's pessession. charging the legal rate of interest. 


$7,800 GIVEN AWAY 

To persons making the greatest number ot words out of the phrase 

* Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For full porticulars write the 

hey ove Recorder, Waskington, D C., for sample copy contain- 
ng same. 


WANTED—To communicate with men or women 
who can get up good puzzles. Fine pay for original 
and inyenins work. Address, J. F. K., care Penny 
Mayazine, New York. ] 


Ahead.” 


The average business man wants to FORGE 
AHEAD. To FORGE AHEAD when one 
is moving on an inclined plane is quite easy; 
but to again use the metaphor, business to-day is 
not an inclined plane. 

Hard times, competition and various other 
things hamper and make the “business road’’ 
rather difficult to travel. 

I have seen, however, during the last 55 years, 
where good advertising has done much to make 
success possible. There are more fortunes to be 
made; many articles with a limited sale which 
may be made as popular as the Royal Baking 
Powder or Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Modern methods, new ideas, careful spending, 
making every dollar tell—that is my business. 

Would you like to consult me? If so, write 
or call. It costs nothing. Pamphet free. 


Wm. F. Simpson, 


Advertising Agency, 
32 Park Row, 


And London, Eng. New York, N. Y. 
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DR. RAUB’S 


keg White Soap 


MADE WITH THE WHITES OF EGGS 
AND SWEET CREAM. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


Soothing to face and hand; makes the skin like velvet the 
ingredients being the sweetest and purest obtainable, and selected 
under the direction of a noted skin specialist. Leaves a sweet, 
refined odor. Soldat the popular price of 10 cents by dealers 
every where, 

FREE sample cake to any one sending name and address. 2c. 
stamp for postage,and your dealer’s name. Full-size 
cake sent on receipt of AO cents, Dont fail to try it 


CHAS, F. MILLER, Lancaster, Pa. 
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THE OLD STORY 
OF LOVE AND LIFE, 


As Told in the New Book, «Complete 
Manhood.’ ~ 


Thousands of happy men pronounce this werk 
the means of their physical salvation. 

It gives the latest scientific facts concerning mar- 
riage. 

It describes the only known method of attaining 
fullest natural manly vigor. 

It points out Home Treatment for all excesses and 
physical disbarments. 

It shows how to cure nervousness, hopelessness, 
despondency. 

There’s more real benefit to be had from it than 
from a course in the study of medicine. 

A despairing man who secured this book soon 
after wrote : 

‘If you dumped a cart load of gold at my feet it 
would not bring such gladness into my life as your 
method has done.” 

One copy of ‘COMPLETE MANHOOD AND | 
HOW TO ATTAIN IT” sent free, in plain wrapper, 
sealed securely, to the address of any sincere in- 
quirer, by the Erie Medical Company, 66 Niagara 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

* Readers sending for this book will not receive 
Collect on Delivery Express packages, nor be other- 
wise imposed upon. Mention this paper. 


Droggists, or Hirax Co. 351 W. 26th st, 
By Mail for 25c, Write For Free Sample New Yorx. 


INSTANT FOR MosQuUITO BITE. : 
RELIEF IVY POISONING | 


Dr. Zopeland’s Books 


ee- FPF REB.--- 


Doctor Copeland’s second book of Mono- 

phs is now im circulation, It contains in 
condensea form the famous physician’s Mono- 
graphs on the Stomach, the Liver and the Skin; 
also a descriptive article, entitled “Why the 
Treatment Cures,” which is a sequel to the 
article entitled ‘* The Treatment That Cures.”’ 
in the first book. This second book of Mono- 
graphs, as well as his first book, his Monograph 
on Deatness,and his famoussymptom questions, 
may be obtained free upon application to the 
office either in person or by writing. 


SOc. 
‘eI Use for 17 Years. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Consultation Free 


e Che Copeland « 
Medical Tnstitute. 


Offices: 79 Fifth Avenue, 
Bet. 15th and 16th Sta, 


and 315 Madison Avenue 
Cor, 42d St., 


<,__NEW YCRK. 
Doctors W. H. Copeland, : 


Cures [fialaria, Fever and Chills. 


DPOF 089-9 9-O-9- 0-9-4000 0000 600600060 
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E. E. Gardner, 
Hunter St, John, 


Office Hours:—Daily, 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Sundays, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 
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The Penny Magazine is = 
; ( the most thoroughly read pe- 35 
riodical in the world. Nine- 3 
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Rel) Itis made to beso enjoyed. ¢\ Spr 
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THE v PENNY -v COMPANY, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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FROM 
tHE BEQUEST uF 


FLORID Se MEIBPWINTER | 


SUN BATHS! 


eee NASSAU ee @ 
Bathing Every Month in the Year. 


... Winter Excursion Rates to SAVANNA ’ 
=< JACKSONVILLE 


And Points Beyond 


NOW IN EBFFECT. 
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CLYDE LINE. 
The only line to CHARLESTON, S. C., and 
JACKSONVILLE, PLA., without change. . . 


From Pier 29, East River, N. Y., 


TRI-WEEKLY AT 3 P.M. 


SAFETY! COMFORT! QUICK TIME! LOW RATES! 


Courteous Officers and Employees. 
Steamers arrive Jacksonville ia Daylight. 


WRITE FOR RATES, LITERATURE AND SAILING SCHEDULE. 


W. H HENDERSON, W. H. WARBURTON, 
Gen'l Eastern Pass. Agt, Gen. Trav. Pass. Agent. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., THEO. G. EGER 

General Agents. Traffic Manager 


No. S&S Bowling Green, N. Y. 


A Balm 


forthe 


the Soap of today. 


ESTAB. OVER elem 4a-\- 1 a’ 4. @) INTERNATIONAL AVJARDS 


Get the Genuine. 


Superfluous Hair « « « 
Removed. 


I HAVE the true secret for removing hair from the face, neck or 
arms, so that it will never return. I have treated thousands of 
eases successfully. I have no cheap medicine to sell. I attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
and 
AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to wmte to me and get full informa. 
tion Ihave many testimonials and I have never yet treated a 
case unsuccessfully. I offer no ‘prize’ for a failure, as I accept 
mone in case ofsuccess. Ido not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommen 
metoanother. I keep busy, but not too busy to attend to your 
case personally. If you are annoyed with or know of any 
who 1s troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or 
I will, upon confidential request, send carefully sealed. such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxivus hairs. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Sex 3032 MM. REW YORK CITY, &. Y. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Published Every Month in America and Europe. 


(The contents of Tas Punny Macgaztxe are not copyrighted. The pud- 
lishers prefer to be protected by theethics of prefessional decency. Editors 
are weloome te any article im this number which commends itself to them 
as worthy of wider virculation, epoe giving the usual credit.) 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1897. 


PAGE. 
The Crucible, 10 
Origin of Species, (Poem), W. S. Snyder. 14 


Jonas Wilkins’ Christmas Present, 
Lurana W. Sheldon. 16 


Art Study (Illustration), T. Harvey Peake. 21 
A Happy New Year (Poem), 22 
The Story of an Hour, Hilda Newman, 2% 
Desolate (Poem), P.j.Coleman. 31 
The Flirt, D. M.Cory, 32 


The Weeping Angel of Amiens 
(Illustrated Poem), Mary Sebastian Lawson, 33 
Stories Without Words 
(A Series of Six Illustrations.) 34 


A Kiss (Poem), W. S.S. 40 
Forgotten Historical Oddities, 4t 
An Odd Affinity, Charles Purdy Conway. 47 
The Soul Hunter (Poem), Leon Mead. 48 
Dressing for Girls, Virgil G. Eaton. 49 
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THE PENNY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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‘’'Taza Char” 


(TEAS OF PURITY)- 


BRANDS. = 


Pure machine-made India and Ceylon Tea, packed 
in air-tight leaden packets. 


ae 


1-lb. pkg. 


‘India’s Rosy Bloom,” - $1.00 


(Strength and flavor combined in highest degree.) 


‘*Ceylon’s Flowery Product,” 1.00 


(Light, flavory and very delicate.) 


“Holyrood.” -* °° i = .60 


(Rich and very fine.) 


“ Superior,” - = = = = ,50 


(Lighter than ‘‘ Holyrood,”’ but very fine in flavor.) 


‘“Taza Char,” = - =: = .35 


An Xmas offer to readers 
of the Penny Magazine —One- 


pound packets of any of these 
teas will be sent free of all charges 


on receipt of price. % Wt Se Ue uF 


East Indies Cea Co. 


Planters’ Figents, 


193 Water Street, - neW YORK. 
eo] oS 0 OOOO OOOO] 
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iS Ra phacl Wine ny 
4 I a q . = 3 4 


and has more 
sustaining 
qualities than 


any tonic 
concoction in 
the market. 


Don't forget it 
Pure Wine \ 


and so certified 
by the U. S. 
Government. 


Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. 


VAILLANT. U.S. Agency.” 
oA BROAD ST. N.Y. , 
ee ee ee ae a 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME IV. NUMBER 2. 


DECEMBER, 1897. 


‘‘A Whet for the Mind.” 


**BORED” 


WHY PEOPLE TURN TO THE PENNY MAGAZINE 
FOR RELIEF. 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


A woman's affection should be so deep that 
she could forgive a husband for preferring a 


fairer face than her own. 
x x * 


The verson who has patience usually has 


nothing else. 
* * * 


There is always a time in a young girl’s life 
when she thinks that she could never marry 
anyone but a minister; that all other men are 
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necessarily wicked and therefore to be avoided 
as drawbacks to Christian pursuits. She soon 
passes this age, however, and if she hasn’t mar- 
ried her minister in the meantime, she never 
will. 

* * &€ 

“Ah, I loved once!” she said, as her soulful 
eyes reflected the past vaguely. 

“But which was it?” 

* * * 

Wrong doing never affords any lasting 
pleasure. 

*“ * * 

Possibly a woman always wears the wedding 
ring to remind herself that she is married. 

* * * 

Strong depth of feeling is not to be depre- 
cated but encouraged. Your cold man is al- 
ways selfish, and, therefore, of course, un- 
happy; the warm-hearted man suffers more, 
truly, but is willing to, because thus he can 
help others. And he is the only one who does 


help others in this, our troubled world. 
x * * 


The censure that one deserves is what hurts. 
x * * 

Open to all men—is the greatest achievement 
of man—the grand steady growth of soul; lim- 
itless, infinite in possibilities, endless in results, 
glorious beyond the world’s worth, and the 
reason for our existence here. 

* * & 

Thoughts are more often the centers of 

horizons than the ultimate expression of facts. 


Thoughts grow, the horizons continually en- 
large, and—shall we ever reach the end? 
* * * 

It is a queer commentary on human nature 
that some persons, hardly bearable at other 
times and usually indfferent to us, are ideal 
friends when one is sick. Such _ persons, 
though shallow, fill a very important place in 
the world. 

* * * 

Perfection seems so very far off that we get 
disheartened. Didst ever gather huckleberries 
or chestnuts, or any small fruit? Was it not 
one or two at a time, one or two at a time? 
Patience, and keep at it! 

* * 

A great wit should be placed under bonds 
to keep the peace. More than half the time 
the devil backs him up. 

* * & 

Constantly mistrust your friend, and by and 

by you may have good reason to do so: 
* ¢ * 

Call no man or woman your friend to whom 
you cannot say, let us both try to make this 
our beautiful friendship for life or death. 

* ¢ 

Love, and show it to all you meet, whenever 
possible, or you are of little use in God’s 
beautiful world. What on earth do you think 
we are here for? A note to a friend or ac- 
quaintance in trouble who hopes for it and 
would prize it, evil rebuked in a spirit of love, 
self-denial and concealment of it, the kind ges- 
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ture, the sympathetic look, courtesy, thought- 
fulness, patient unselfishness—these are divine 
duties, of which God alone knows the full 
beauty, value and glory. 

x * * 

Sad indeed is it that debts put on us by 
the friendship of one are not always payable 
to that one! 

x * * 

It is lucky that so many people are able to 

keep above their reputations. 
* * * 

The friendship that is exacting or critical is 

bogus 
* * &* 

The motto of one of the most successful and 
helpful New Yorkers is: “I am as good as 
the greatest and no better than the least of 
men.” At all times upon a level with his en- 
vironment, he is able to convince the strong 
and to encourage the weak. 

* * * 

A thought for “the rainy day” —More people 

die from indigestion than from starvation. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


W. S. SNYDER. 


(TOAD crept out his summer bed 
With ease that showed his subtlety, 
And, dusting then his powdered head, 
Croaked softly low and said to me: 
‘*Good evening, sir; I did not know 
That I your revery should surprise; 
The weather's fine; the afterglow 
Is just my time for catching flies! ” 


‘‘Why must you go? Pray, with me stay 

A moment more. I know your name; 
Have known it long; but, to this day, 

Have never known from whence you came,” 
I said to him. He settled back, 

And seemed no more about to spring; 
‘When lo! a fly; an ominous smack; 

A wink—soon after swallowing! 


I had his pardon craved before 
The disappearance of the fly; 

Now he begged mine and looked for more, 
But none that moment happened by. 

Then with both eyes that seemed to be 
Far brighter than my lady’s ring, 

He looked, as though amused, at me, 
Before my query answering. 


**You mean my origin? 'Tis well,” 
He said, and paused quite thoughtfully; 
Then spoke again: ‘* You'd have me tell 
A bit of family history? 
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1 did not come from far on high, 
As some aver, with drops of rain; 
Nor did I, when the shower went by, 
My freckles from the sun obtain. 


‘*To frogs relation may incline, 

And tadpoles may my cousins be; 

Rut Johnny Crapaud, with his wine, 
Don't altogether fancy me; 

’Tis true our food is much the same, 
And we alike advance retreat; 

But I, who have another name, 
Am, thank the stars, some other meat! 


‘In sooth—and ‘tis the family tale 

My mother told me at her knee— 

I am descended from the snail, 
As Homer told her, truthfully; 

And while my cousins, as is said, 
Sit on a log, I, as a rule— 

Though not because I'm better bred— 
Prefer to sit upon a stool!” 


What more this classic little toad 
May ther and there have had to tell, 
Was left unsaid; for, just then, showed 
A fiy himself—which wasn’t well— 
And walked, with dainty step and slow, 
Before the more than watchful eyes 
Of him who'd said the afterglow 
Was just his time for catching flies! 
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JONAS WILKINS’ CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


LURANA W. SHELDON. 


ERTAINLY, Jonas must 
have a Christmas pres- 
ent! Now the question is, 
What shall it be?” said 
black-eyed May Gardner, 
in a determined manner. 
“Just think! He is near- 
ly thirty-five years old 

and has never had one, except when he was 

a little boy, almost too young to remember!” 

she added, sympathetically. 

“Did he say that?’ asked Jennie Deering, 
with a curious blush, 

“Yes, he told Uncle John so,” said May 
quickly, “and, when Uncle repeated it to me, 
I just decided that he should have a present 
this very Christmas.” 

“‘Let’s send him a pretty scarf pin,” said Sal- 
lie Green, but May promptly vetoed the sug- 
gestion. 

“He would never accept jewelry, and, be- 
sides that, he does not need it,’ she added, 
economically. 

“That’s right!” said Jennie promptly. “Let’s 
send him something that is useful! An old 
bachelor needs so many things that he would 
never think of buying for himself. We could 
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send him a clock,” she began, but again May 
frowned upon the sensible suggestion. 

No, indeed! That won’t do. Jonas has no 
ends of clocks now, that he has inherited from 
a lot of dead-and-gone ancestors. Why, that 
big house of his is just full of clocks! I pro- 
pose that we give him something that he 
would never dream of getting for himself.”’ 
“Oh, girls!” broke in Sallie Green, with a 
ringing laugh. “I’ve thought of the very 
thing! Let’s give Jonas a wife for his Christ- 
mas present! He has everything else that he 
needs, and you know he is altogether too timid 
to ever secure a wife without some assistance!” 

“Won't he resent it?” asked the girls, tim- 
idly, but May checked them imperiously: 

“Certainly not, if she is the right one! What 
man would! The only thing is to see that she 
is in every way worthy of him, for Jonas is 
really a splendid fellow, even if he is bash- 
ful. Jonas shall have a wife for Christmas, 
that much is settled! Now who shall she be, 
and how will we present her?” The three girls 
sat for a moment in silence, then suddenly 
May was struck with a bright idea. The other 
girls stared at her in breathless amazement 
when she told them what it was. 

“Why, May Gardner, you must be crazy!” 
they cried simultaneously. 

“Not a bit of it!’ said May stoutly. “Now, 
see here, girls, be sensible. Here we are, 
getting older and older every day, and not a 
man in the village that is marriageable except 
Jonas. Now, we all like him, you know we 


do; but, if we wait for him to propose, we'll 
all die old maids, and that would be awful! 
All Jonas needs is a little encouragement, and 
no one will ever know that we used our in- 
fluence for each other!” 

And, finally, her reasoning prevailed, possi- 
bly by the aid of a tender sentiment existing 
toward Jonas in the hearts of both the blush- 
ing maidens.. 

The compact was signed and sealed with 
kisses, and the three girls parted in exuberant 
spirits. 

“TI say, Jonas, you’d oughter be thinkin’ of 
marryin’,” said “Uncle John” Gardner, shortly 
after the important agreement between the 
three young ladies. 

“IT s’pose so,” said Jonas absently, with a 
little blush. 

“*Pears to me you'd better be lookin’ 
around,” continued the old farmer, as indif- 
ferently as possible. “Christmas is comin’, 
and Christmas without a wife must be sort o’ 
desolate.” 

“That’s so!” said Jonas, a little mournfully. 
“There ain’t much fun a-settin’ alone on 
Christmas evenin’, but I’m used to it,” he add- 
ed, despondently. 

“Pshaw! There ain’t no sech thing as git- 
tin’ used tew it! It ain’t nat’ral!’’ said Uncle 
John, stoutly. 

““What’ll I do?” asked Jonas, sheepishly. 

“Ask one of these pretty girls around here 
to marry you—sort of a Christmas present to 
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yourself, don’t you know.” The old man 
chuckled as he glanced slyly at Jonas. 

“They wouldn’t have me,” said Jonas, with 
a decided shake of his head. 

“There’s three of ’em that would’——began 
the old farmer, but checked himself abruptly. 
He had come very near betraying his pretty 
niece’s secret. “Just you ask ’em,” he fin- 
ished abruptly, but with an encouraging smile. 

“Which one’ll I ask?” queried Jonas, a trifle 
sarcastically, but with a tinge of interest that 
he could not conceal. “You're so sure they’d 
have me, perhaps you'll tell me which to ask.” 

“Ask ’em all!’ said the old farmer, with a 
roar of laughter. He had evidently thought of 
something that was exceedingly funny. 

“John Gardner, be you out of your head?” 
said Jonas, half angrily. 

But the farmer’s words burned in his brain 
long after he had parted with his friend and 
neighbor. 

And that evening he put on his best suit and 
went over to call on Jennie Deering. 

An hour before midnight they were sitting 
alone in the kitchen, for the old folks had 
gone to bed, in a most accommodating man- 
ner. 

“It’s mighty near Christmas, ain’t it, Jen- 
nie?” said Jonas, suddenly. He was sitting as 
near her as he dared when he asked the ques- 
tion. 

Suddenly, Jennie giggled in a most unac- 
countable way. 

“Do you want a Christmas present, Jonas?” 


she asked, with a fit of laughter that bor- 
dered on hysterics. 

Jonas looked at her with some surprise, but 
when he answered her he was in desperate 
earnest. 

“I want a wife!” he said, boldly, and then 
blushed as read as a poppy. 

“That’s what I mean!” said Jennie, still hov- 
ering on hysterics. “Do you want a wife for a 
Christmas present?” 

Jonas caught his breath and looked at her 
sharply. Had she turned mind-reader, or was 
it only a chance question? 

But Jennie was desperately in earnest, as 
well as Jonas. She had to fulfil her part to- 
ward securing the combination wife and pres- 
ent. 

‘““May Gardner or Sallie Green would marry 
you, I am sure. They are both nice girls, and 
you're bound to like them!” She blurted out 
the words in the most astonishing way, and 
then finished by bursting into a fit of crying. 

“But I don’t want Sallie Green or May 
Gardner! I want you, or nobody, for my 
wife!’ Jonas said bravely. 

The sight of her tears had made him bold, 
and he was holding her hands now in the 
tenderest fashion. 

And before twelve o’clock she was his prom- 
ised wife, and when he left her there was only 
one cloud upon her happiness. “The girls 
will be awfully mad,” she said over and over, 
“but anyhow, I have kept my promise—I am 
going to give Jonas a wife for Christmas.” 
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DRAWN WITH A SINGLE LINE, BY T. HARVEY PEAKE, NEW ALBANY, INDIANA. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


MINNA IRVING. 


EAD and dumb, as if forever, lies ;the frozen earth 

to-night, | 

Wing of bird nor foot of rabbit breaks the pear! of 
field or height. 

Allthe trees are fringed with crystal, stately oak and 
slender birch, 

And a smoother white than marble folds the graves 
about the church. 

Looking through the sheen of silver on the frosty cot- 
tage pane 

All her soul is sick for moments that will never come 
again, 

Pale forget-me-nots of pleasure, violets that once were 
dear, 

Crushed within the icy fingers of the gray and ghostly 
year. 


‘Will the threshes ever carol? Will the roses ever 
blow?” | 

And she shivers at the silence of the starlight and the 
snow, 

For she feels anew the anguish of that dewy morn in 
May 

When her dark and handsome lover to the tropics 
sailed away. 

Swoons the taper in its socket, on the hearth the fire is 
dead, 

And a chilly moonbeam flickers on the table by the 
bed, 

Where it gleams in ghostly glory on the dagger quaint 
and queer, 

Ruby-hilted, that he gave her in the morning of the 
year. 


‘* Mid the summer isles," she murmurs, ‘in the purple 
Southern sea 

He has found a fairer woman, and to her he bends the 
knee, 

All his vows to me forgotten in her glances—so ‘twere 
best 

That I sheathe the dainty dagger, lying yonder, in my 
breast. 

One last look upon his picture—let me kiss the smiling 
mouth. 

Will you love him half so fondly, O, you woman of the 
South! 

Now the steel must seek my bosom. Stay; is that a 
step I hear, 

Or the snowy branches sighing at the passing of the 
year?” 


‘‘There’s a hand upon the knocker. Pray, who is it 
comes so late 

Through the deep unbroken snowdrifts that are piled 
before my gate?” 

O'er the brazen bells that clamor on the windy hill 
above 

Sounds a voice of mellow music, ‘‘Open in the name of 
love!” 

And his arms are close around her—‘' Did you think 
me false, my sweet?” 

And the jeweled dagger glistens in the moonlight at 
their feet, 

And the spring with all its blossoms and its birds is 
very near, 

For her heart is beating ‘‘ Welcome!” to the new and 
happy year. 
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THE STORY OF AN HOUR. 


HILDA NEWMAN. 


ND this is the end of it all! 

The sharp queries and sul- 

len answers, the sobs, tears, 
and bickerings are over, and 
in their stead reigns the cold 
silence of resolution. 

How did it all begin? 
Neither could tell. Yet the torture of an un- 
worthy suspicion, and a pride that scorns to 
answer the doubts of an exacting love, have 
apparently sufficed to obliterate the memory 
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of the happiness of three unclouded years of 
kindness and love. 

They are going to separate. There is noth- 
ing else to do, she says, and he tacitly agrees, 
for he knows it is impossible to go on living in 
this atmsophere of discontent. And they calmly 
arrange their affairs, as though it-were merely 
a question of a few weeks’ absence, instead of 
the breaking up of their home. He will travel, 
and she will stay on at their house a little 
longer, till her mother goes abroad, when she 
will join her, dismissing all the servants, ex- 
cepting the old nurse who looks after their 
child. Ah! it is the thought of their child that 
makes the separation so hard, and he feels 
that the last link between them is broken, 
when he yields that little life into the hands 
of the wife who does not trust him, thinking 
bitterly in his heart that he may be taught to 
hate him. 

She sits in the drawing-room, idly looking 
out of the window, surprised at the dead calm 
that seems to have come over the house. An 
organ is playing in the street, and the notes 
jar on her strained nerves till she could 
scream; but she sits still with her hands in 
her lap, trying to believe that she is utterly 
indifferent to present, past, or future, yet un- 
consciously listening to the hurried, heavy 
footsteps overhead, where her husband 1s 
packing his portmanteau. She is quite anxious 
for a moment as she remembers she has put 
away his fur-lined coat that might be useful if 
he goes traveling in chilly regions, but she 
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recollects herself with a start, and does not 
stir from her seat. She lets the bitter thoughts 
come uppermost in her heart now, for she is 
convinced, of course, that this parting is the 
best thing that could take place. Upstairs, 
he, quite helpless as to the locality of many 
necessaries that have hitherto been prepared 
for him by thoughtful hands, and not feeling 
able to confront his servant’s inquiring eyes, 
is savagely thrusting linen into an unwilling 
receptacle, whence ties and collars stick out 
provokingly at odd corners, and trying to sub- 
due a queer feeling that oppresses him when 
he thinks of her stony indifference. 

So the packing goes on, and the organ 
grinds merrily, and is inwardly but emphati- 
cally cursed by at least two ungrateful people. 

At last he is ready, and comes slowly down 
the stairs, giving some very audible and off- 
hand orders in the hall respecting his partic- 
ular belongings. A close observer might no- 
tice that he speaks and laughs a little too read- 
ily. The little, pale woman, sitting motionless 
in the room, hears him, and in her heart of 
hearts hears what he strives to hide. 

After all, it is a great wrench for a man to 
leave his—well, then, whose fault is it? And 
the old arguments and suspicions rise again 
in her mind and deaden all other feelings. 

He comes into the drawing-room, hat in 
hand, very firm and very calm. She does not 
move. 

“Good-bye,” he says, holding out his hand. 
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“Good-bye,” she answers, taking it me- 
chanically. 

He pauses at the door, and their eyes meet. 
“Tt is much better so,” she says, faintly. And 
he is gone. 

Then there is a rushing and singing in her 
ears. The notes of the organ rise louder and 
louder, till they swell into a rich anthem—the 
garish daylight changes to the dim light of a 
church—she walks up the aisle in a glistening 
white dress, on which pearl-drops shake and 
tremble. She hears a dim murmur of voices 
and rustling of garments, and the scent of 
white flowers is heavy in the air. There rises 
a clear voice, whose fervor moves her in- 
most heart, exhorting her to love, honor and 
obey—and out. of the fulness of her soul she 
promises. Oh! God, oh! God, she meant to 
keep that promise. 

Then comes a confused din of voices and 
rolling of carriages, but she is only conscious 
of the strong arm to which she clings, and the 
dear face that bends so tenderly over hers. 

With a little sobbing gasp she opens her 
eyes. Has she been asleep? No, but the organ 
has stopped and is rumbling down the street, 
followed by a crowd of small boys and girls, 
whose ears are not sensitive to the quality 
of music. 

She rises. Her knees are shaking as she 
drags herself painfully across the room, catch- 
ing a glimpse of a white, wild-looking face in 
the tall pier-glass, as she clutches the handle of 
the door, and then the sight of the empty hat- 
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rack in the hall, the absence of coat and sticx, 
or fragrant whiff of cigar, bring the irrevoca- 
bleness of the parting home to her more viv- 
idly than anythmg—more than the few words 
of farewell, the cold handshake, and the slam 
of the hall door half an hour ago. “Was it 
only half an hour?” she murmurs, staring stu- 
pidly at the clock; “it seems an eternity! And 
now he is going farther and farther from me, 
never to return—never to tease, and praise and 
love me, for (she sobs) he did love me once, 
in spite of everything—never to laugh at me 
and call me ‘little woman’—never to hold my 
hand or ask my help again! He is thinking 
of his wasted life and love; yes, he will believe 
he has wasted it on me. He is thinking of our 
little child—he did not bid him good-bye— 
how could he bear to?” Ah! there is still 
something left for her to love; but what is left 
for him? And with bitter tears she remem- 
bers how quietly he gave the child up to her, 
and how she accepted the sacrifice as a mat- 
ter of course, though she knew what it cost 
him. 

With beating heart she goes upstairs. The 
cosy, pretty nursery is empty. The nurse has 
taken the child to Kensington Gardens as 
usual. She passes on into their bedroom. It 
is still in disorder, and she has not the heart 
to put it straight, though she feels that a little 
occupation would do her good. The sun 
shines warmly into the room, but she shivers. 
There is nothing but loneliness in the house, 
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and that she cannot bear, for it brings 
thoughts, and she dares not think. 

Hardly knowing what she does, she finds 
and puts on her hat and gloves, and turns to 
go, but, at the very threshold, she stumbles 
over something—why, it is the little silver 
match-box he always uses—and loses. She 
must take it to him—then she remembers, and. 
oh! strange woman, covers it with tears and 
kisses. She hurries down the stairs, and out 
of the house, and a long way down the street 
before she knows that she is hurrying, be- 
cause she cannot bear to be alone. An awful 
feeling of restlessness, of reproach, will not 
let her be still, and yet she was so calm a 
little while ago. 

On—on—regardless of curious looks, for her 
cheeks are tear-stained, and now and then 
there is a little catch in her breath, that she 
cannot repress. 

On—past the quaint old red brick palace, 
whose history they read together, past the 
pond with its toy navy and anxious captains, 
past nursemaids, children, and mooning phil- 
osophers she hurries, feverishly longing to 
reach the chosen nook where a joyous wel- 
come awaits her. 

Now she is near—but the seat is empty, and 
the nurse is gossiping in the distance. She 
runs on angrily—and stops! For, under a 
sheltering tree, he stands bidding their little 
child good-bye. She can hear his gentle 
words, and the soft, cooing answers, and she 
dumbly stretches out her arms, as a great 
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wave of love surges in her heart and downs 
the bitter thoughts forever. In a little while 
he will go, and then this tide of love and 
repentance will have come too late. 

She calls him faintly—and he turns. Her 
hat is awry, her hair coming down, and she 
has torn her pretty dress on some projecting 
branch, yet he thinks she never looked more 
beautiful, as he answers the mute appeal of 
those tearful eyes, and takes her in his arms. 
Deep silence reigns. Then, from the depths 
of a penitent heart, she sobs out loving, pas- 
sionate words: “Forgive me—my husband!’ 


ce I 


UN bright, in the night, 
There was never a stall) 
so blest, 
As when the Glory of song 
and story 
Lay in a manger at rest. 
—K. R. C. 
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DESOLATE. 


P. J. COLEMAN. 


ITH sobbing lip and streaming eye 
Love pleaded hard that day. 
‘‘Oh, whither, whither, dost thou fly? 
Stay with me, darling, stay.” 
“I take the highway of the years 
To follow fame,” I cried, 
Nor heeded Love's appealing tears, 
But put Love's kiss aside. 


Oh, tender Love! might I recall! 
The words I spoke that day! 

In vain, in vain! my hot tears fall 
On Love's unheeding clay. 

I've won the prize for which I strove— 
Fame's guerdon and her gold; 

But, oh,'for one sweet hour of Love 
And one sweet kiss of old! 


My neighbor envies me my lot 
Nor knows mine empty life; 
I envy him his humble cot, 
His wealth of babe and wife. 
Ah! did he know, his lot he'd bless, 
Nor grudge my golden gain; 
For all my heart is hollowness, 
And all my pleasure pain. 


On Love's green grave the grass is tall, 
I kneel with bitter tears; 
In vain, in vain, on her I call; 
She neither stirs nor hears. 
Love cometh once to all below, 
And happy whoso take. 
God pity all who let Love go; 
God ease their hearts of ache! 
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THE FLIRT: 


D. M. CORY. 


‘THEY had both been refused by her.. The’ 

first one ran home, and, rushing to his 
room, took a pistol from his dressing case, 
and stood before the mirror. How pale his 
face, and what a drawn look about the mouth 
—it startled him. As he placed the pistol 
against his temple, his eyes fell upon her pic- 
ture. He paused. “Don’t!” he cried, “don’t 
look at me, dear!” He turned her face to the 
. wall, and again pressing the pistol to his head, 
pulled the trigger. 

The second walked home slowly. He was 
more dazed than he at first fully realized. He 
had hoped for so much—and—now—he 
reached his room. Her face smiled tantaliz- 
ingly at him from the bureau. He took his 
pistol out and held it in his hand a moment. 
Then he reached for the mocking picture. He 
looked at it, and then down the barrel of the 
weapon. 

“No, confound it, I won’t!” he cried. “I may 
be a fool; but I’m not a coward!” 

“Come here!” he said, roughly taking the 
photograph in his left hand. With delibera- 
tion he placed the muzzle against the face and 
fired. 


a 


THE WEEPING ANGEL OF AMIENS. 


MARY SEBASTIAN LAWSON, 


S° little older than ourselves 
And life and flesh, how spent !— 
No lips, no tongue, no eyes, no breath, 
And yet how eloquent! 


Stories without words --\ 


JEALOUSY. 


Slortes without words.—\. 


THE DUET, 


Stories without words.—Iill. 


SIGNING AWAY THE HOMESTEAD. 


Stortes wtthout words.—1v. 


“SOOM 


FHL 


EET 


NI 


SVA.LSIMHD 


Stortes without words.—v. 


THE PRIME OF LIFE 


<- 


Sorrey tctlhoul words—Nt, 


“ONT Now cv 


WwtOCusteny 


A KISS. 


Ww. S.S. 


IF thou lov’st me, send to me 
Something that shall live for aye; 
Something that shall rapture be, 
And confess thy constancy, 
Whether thou be far or nigh; 
Something that the heart shall thrill, 
Make it pause, and start, and leap, 
Trast and doubt, and warm and chill, 
Faith inspire and hope instil, 
Share and yet its sweetness keep; 
Bring thee nearer in my dreams, 
When thy love enraptures me, 
Than yon radiant pleiad seems 
To the starlit mystery ; 
Send me something, dear, like this. 
Nay, thou canst not—'tis a kiss! 


oo 


_ _.AT CONEY ISLAND, 
Sent by Carrier Pigeon, ‘‘ Hustler "—Time, six months. 


FORGOTTEN HISTORICAL ODDITIES. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR HOODWINKED THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, 


THE part that one Wah Lee, an humble Ce- 

lestial, played in founding the great Astor 
fortunes is told in a story concerning the ori- 
ginal John Jacob, which is little known on 
Manhattan Island to-day. It shows the old 
German trader in the new and brighter light 
of a diplomat with a “pull,” and relates to the 
ruinous times of the Embargo. 

The worthy merchants of New York, who 
were watching their fine fleets slowly rot at 
the docks during the year of 1808, rose on the 
morning of August 13, to see a notice in the 
daily paper to the following effect: “Yester- 
day the ship Beaver, Capt. Galloway, sailed 
for China.” Everybody knew, of course, that 
the Beaver belonged to John Jacob Astor, and 
they also knew that her being allowed to leave 
port when no other ship could, meant an enor- 
mous profit for her owner when she returned 
laden with a rich East India cargo. From 
indignant surprise the doughty old New York 
merchants speedily passed to open anger and 
interrogation. The matter was investigated, 
and it was found that Mr. Astor had obtained 
from President Jefferson a special permission 
for his ship Beaver, with a crew of thirty men, 
to proceed to Canton for the purpose of re- 
turning to his native home in China a mighty 
Mandarin of that country who had been so- 
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journing here. The scheme was perfect, but 
a rival house wrote to Secretary of State 
Madison that the Chinaman in question was not 
only not a Mandarin, but nothing more than 
an outcast whom Mr. Astor had found and 
picked up for the purpose along the docks. 
The rather large scandal which resulted blew 
over in time, however, and a profit of $200,000 
went to the credit side of Mr. Astor’s ledger 
when the Beaver returned the following year. 
ONE INSTANCE OF ENGLAND'S BULLYISM. 
When a properly charged Grand Jury goes 
off, it is a well known fact that many things, 
least expected, get hit. In the long list of 
unlooked-for bull’s eyes shown in the record 
of the century’s target practice, perhaps the 
strangest indictment ever found in America 
was on April 28, 1806, against Capt. Henry 
Whitbay, of H. M. S. Leander, a 50-gun frig- 
ate, for the murder of one John Pierce, of No. 
55 Mulberry street, New York. The story of 
the event is interesting as showing the change 
ninety years have wrought in Engfand’s at- 
titude in this country. On April 25, 1806, 
three British warships, headed by the Leander, 
appeared off Sandy Hook and began holding 
up and boarding every American vessel that 
came in sight. Among these was the little 
Jersey coaster, Richard. Her skipper, John 
Pierce, was at the helm, and at the first chal- 
lenge he brought his little craft to. The Eng- 
lishman, however, in pure wantonness, fired a 
second time, and the round shot ricochetting 
across the water, crashed through the frail bul- 
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wark of the little boat, and, striking Pierce, 
killed him instantly. As soon as the English 
captain heard what he had done he allowed 
the Richard to proceed. The people of New 
York were wild with rage over the affair, but 
beyond the indictment, before mentioned, and 
the capture of a few boatloads of provisions 
intended for the Leander, nothing followed, 
and the incident was forgotten as being but 
one of the many outrages which preceded the 
war of 1812. 
WASHINGTON FORESAW MANHATTAN’S GREATNESS. 
The decadence of old customs in the domain 
of Father Knickerbocker has been often and 
with increasing frequency the subject of gen- 
eral regretful comment. Like the old Dutch 
burghers themselves, have vanished entirely 
many of the simple and homely customs of a 
century ago. Lingering longest, but failing 
with every recurrent season, is the jollity and 
social intercourse that once marked the New 
Year's Day. Few are the calls that are made 
to-day in celebration of that season, and yet 
the greatest American who ever lived re- 
gretted while he still could clearly foresee this 
condition of affairs. The prophetic remark of 
this distinguished American, no less a man 
than George Washington, was made on New 
Year's Day, 1790. The President was at that 
time living in the grand old house which stood 
at No. 1 Cherry street. He knew and liked 
the old Dutch custom of New Year’s calls, and 
added the influence of his name and example 
to the observance of the day, with the result 
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that every one of any prominence in the city 
called during the day, and in the evening there 
was a great levee at which the President was 
present. 

It was on this occasion that General Wash- 
ington in conversation with his friend, that 
well-known New Yorker, John Pintard, said: 
“I am delighted. I have experienced the most 
intense gratification in observing this good 
old Dutch custom. And yet I am apprehen- 
sive. Immense numbers of people will in 
time come to New York on account of its fa- 
vorable location, but they will have no svm- 
pathy with the pleasant Dutch ceremony and 
it will be rooted out and laid aside.” 

Thus did Washington, over a century ago, 
predict the great cosmopolis which was to be 
New York in the future. 

MR. SCHULTZ’S TWO ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

If a New York merchant of one hundred 
years ago were to come to life again long 
enough to pay a brief visit to the New York 
Custom House, the chances are that one of his 
first questions would be, “Where's old 
Schultz?’ The corpulent old gentleman thus 
referred to, has, of course, long ago passed to 
the region where all good Dutchmen go, but 
his fame as the first auditor of the New York 
Custom House still survives. Mr. Schultz was 
appointed by President Washington, and as an 
accountant, he was only less remarkable than 
as a user of tobacco. In both of these accom- 
plishments he excelled, and it was said that the 
day had not passed over “Old Schultz's” head 
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in twenty years that had not seen him finish 
a six inch twist of that peculiarly over-power- 
ing brand known to the old time tobacconist 
as “nigger head.” 

As an auditor, Mr. Schultz was equally pre- 
cise and methodical. He made up his accounts 
and he made them up right, and that ended tt. 
Official inquiries had ro alarm for the placid 
soul of Schultz, and confusion only attended 
those who attacked him. It is related of him 
that on one occasion the Treasury Department 
sent him word that an error of one cent had 
been discovered in his accounts. Instead of 
going over his figures again, Schultz quietly 
bit off another piece of tobacco and wrote to 
the Treasury Department to send him their 
figures. It was done, and the error found to 
exist there and not in the New York books. 
Nevertheless the Department having made 
out its accounts, was loth to change them, and 
wrote asking Mr. Schultz to place the error 
in his books. This the sturdy Dutchman re- 
fused to do, and it is said he took great pleas- 
ure in after years in figuring out exactly and 
with mathematical niceness the cost to the 
Government in clerk hire to change their 
books, after their futile attempt to tack a petty 
error upon him. 

ABRAHAM VAN DYCK, ‘' AD” ARTIST. 

Every art has its old masters. Even if the 
master himself is forgotten his work may still 
live and extend its influence on into the pres- 
ent. Such a master and such a work were old 
Abraham Van Dyck, and his advertisement of 


the first leopard that ever came within the 
confines of Manhattan Island. Since that day 
the efflorescent genius of Mr. Tody Hamil- 
ton has sung the praises of the Barnum & 
Bailey menagerie in every key, but even his 
work pales before the luster of the master. 
Old Abraham Van Dyck kept a ball alley and 
yard at the corner of Broadway and John 
street, and whenever he would lay his hands 
on anything curious or interesting he ex- 
hibited it to the general public as the dime 
museum proprietor does to-day. It was in 
calling the public attention to his exhibition 
of a leopard, which all were invited to inspect 
at one shilling per head, that Van Dyck first 
scintillated into the descriptive effulgence that 
has characterized the literary style of the 
showman ever since. After calling attention 
to the arrival of the beast the notice recites 
as follows: 

“This leopard is adorned all over with very 

neat and different spots, black and white; has 
large sparkling eyes and long whiskers on 
both sides of his jaws, and is greedy in catch- 
ing his prey by leaping upon it. This leopard 
is further in shape, nature and color much like 
a panther.” 
_ After this, becoming apprehensive lest the 
timorous would fear to come too near such a 
greedy carnivora, Abraham Van Dyck reas- 
sures them in such simple and yet effective 
style as this: “Gentlemen and ladies may have 
a full view of the leopard, as he is well secured 
by a chain. The price of admission, one shill- 
ing.” If those last century Gothamites did 
not go to view the leopard it certainly was not 
because his spots failed of vivid and alluring 
painting. 


AN ODD AFFINITY. 


CHARLES PURDY CONWAY. 


SHE was a fair-haired child of five, and he 

was five and twenty. She had tired of the 
landscape and he of his paper, and she smiled 
when their eyes met. Then he walked down 
and took the vacant seat behind her—asking 
if she was alone. She answered, “Yes,” and 
he expressed surprise that such a little girl 
should be traveling alone. She said, “Well, 
papa is sick, and mamma is to meet me at 
Philadelphia.” They seemed very well ac- 
quainted now, for she was leaning over the 
back of the seat and he was bending forward 
with his face quite close to her’s. “I know 
a man, dear,” he said, “who had a little child 
like you, a little boy about your age, with just 
such bright, trustful eyes—only children have 
such eyes, dear—and he came to him breath- 
ing love in every word, and he was never still, 
though his tender face and fragile look seemed 
made for repose. One day, not long ago, he 
threw off the little baby disguise and went 
back to the Angel Land from which he came.” 
She wiped a tear from under his glasses with a 
gentle touch, and he continued: “I guess God 
thought the father too young, dear—not fit to 
tend so young a flower. Yet he watched with 
tender, hopeful care until it was gone. But 
he was only loaned, dear, and never really be- 


longed to this little world of ours. It was so 
hard to give him back, and I wondered why 
he had come for such a little while, just long 
enough to’ weave a thousand wishes in our 
hearts—and leave them there. He brought 
too much happiness, dear—such joy as rarely 
comes to us until we are beyond the reach of 
disappointment. Good bye, dear; this is Tren- 
ton, and I. must be off. Tell your mamma the 
story.” 


THE SOUL HUNTER. 


LEON MEAD. 


HAT matters it that clear, cold pallor lies 
Upon your brow in virgin loveliness, 
If no chaste kiss—the seal of Paradise— 
Has left there its impress ? 


And your dark eyes wherein I read a tale 
Of passion such as Cleopatra thrilled, 

Ah, have they wept for none whose gasping wail 
Your very blood has chilled ? 


Oh, woman, empress-faced, with flawless charms, 
Your eyes have burned, your heart o’erbrimmed its 
store : 
Of nectared words to make me lift my arms 
And your rare self adore. 


But look I for a soul that e’er is free 
Beneath all beauty that doth kill, to give 

New life—an ardent soul that still may be 
In Heaven fit to live. 


DRESSING FOR GIRLS. 


VIRGIL E. EATON. 


INTRARY to the beliefs of the 
‘rivolous, the latest cult which 
looks to refinement and _ aestheti- 
cism in dress has become firmly 

rooted in Maine, taking in all 
“= grades of society, from the 

a wife of the wayback wood- 
“= chopper, who stays in the 
house from necessity until 
her one red dotted calico dress is dry enough 
to do up, to the daughter of the rich mail 
route contract, who has a new shirt waist for 
every day in the week. One of the most re- 
cent and fetching styles that has been pro- 
mulgated by the queens of fashion at Paris 
(Oxford county) is a new headdress for young 
misses of the chewing gum and grammar 
school age. 

Eliminated from the space rates adjectives 
and flamboyant descriptive phrases which hold 
the idea in a matrix of involved phraseology 
too technical for everyday use, this new head 
covering consists of mamma's old stocking 
(Figure 1, A B), deftly folded and replicated 
upon itself until the apparently malformed 
and shapeless stocking, which mamma has cast 
off, becomes a beautiful toque or turban, such 
as the wives of the Sultan of Turkey should 
be proud to wear. 


Of course the ingredients for molding one 
of these head ornaments are limited by the 
physical qualities of the mamma who is avail- 
able for use. Should she be a slimmish lady 
with a large quantity of bone in her make-up 
—one of those high-bred attenuated females 
who run mostly to voice and sharp angles— 
the size and style of the headdress must be 
kept within such bounds as the anatomy of 
’ the original occupant of the stocking may 
seem to warrant. If she sails chiefly by longi- 
tude, paying no heed to latitudinal charts, the 
covering will have to be condensed to a simple 
toque, such as is shown in Figure 2. 

If nature was kind to the original mamma, 
however, given her sufficient embonpoint and 
pinquescence to warrant the strain on the 
stocking, the headdress may be expanded so 
as to include a good portion of the girl’s body 
from the waist up. In that case, no folding or 


Figure 2. 


plaiting will be found necessary. Cut a lon- 
gitudinal slit in the back side of mamma's 
stocking in that part called the “calf pen,” be- 
cause it was made to hold the calf, then put it 
on hind side before and pull it down as far as 
the fabric will allow. If the wearer takes 
good aim and exercises due discretion in the 
process, the result will be something like what 
is shown in Figure 3. 


igure 3. 


Those who have closely followed the de- 
scription have no doubt already discovered 
that the inventor, while employing every avail- 
able inch of the stocking proper, has wholly 
neglected the foot, thus inviting adverse criti- 
cism from allowing so much choice material 
to go to waste. But the modiste was endowed 
with rare wisdom as well as good taste. 
Knowing how fond the misses are of bon 
bons and sweetmeats, the inventor has pur- 
posely reserved the space in the foot of 
mamma’s stocking, which is constructed like 
a reticule, and kept it back to hold candy 
enough to last the wearer for several hours. 
This is a very convenient way of transporting 
large quantities of candy and much wiser than 
the old way of carrying in the hand, where it 
attracts attention and is apt to muss the cloth- 
ing. One dear little girl who filled her stock- 
ing hood with molasses candy and went out 
to walk on a warm day, wore her hood all the 
time for a week and then she was sorry to take 
it off. 

Sedate and practical girls who abhor candy 
from a deep-seated conviction, that candy eat- 
ing 1S a vain and sinful practice, can still find 
the stocking foot very convenient for carrying 
the noonday lunch to school, for holding 
knitting or crochet work, or as a receptacle 
for school books and skates. As the capacity 
of the stocking is regulated by heredity, its 
cubial contents being wholly gauged by the 
construction of the last mamma who was in- 
serted, no definite rules can be laid down to 
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fit every case, though if the stocking be made 
of good material and well knitted, it will hold 
a great deal more than appears in the early 
returns. 


THE MUSICIAN, THE MANAGER ANID 
THE PUBLIC. 


ae 
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(From Philadelphia Press, Sunday, Dec. 6th, 1897.) 
SPECULATION WITHOUT RISK. 


Points for Investors. 


The era of blind and foolish speculation is over, and in- 
vestors are becoming educated to the methods of intelligent 
action on the stock market. It is now recognized by finan- 
ciers that while the markets fluctuate and the value of stocks 
in particular cannot be predicted at all times with any degree 
of precision, yet there are certain principles to be followed by 
those who study operations in this line, and certain measures 
to observe in order to make money through buying and sell- 
ing on Exchange. The inexperienced man will lose his 
. capital nine times out of ten, but like everything else, ex- 
perienced men with direct inside information have reduced 
the field of stock speculation to something like order, and 
they now act on a line of method that carries with it assur- 
ance of success in a large measure. 

Perhaps one of the leaders in the new movement is the 
house of Effingham, Bliss & Co., of No. 47 Broadway. Their 
work is to encourage systematic operations on the stock 
market along safe lines. Effingham, Bliss & Co. have every 
facility for keeping in touch with the markets. Through own 


private wire connections they receive communications direct 
from the Exchange, thus being able to act promptly and 
accurately for their patrons. Besides general facilities they 
have special means of obtaining inside information, and by 
alert action for their clients on the strength of such points as 
they obtain, are able to realize thousands of dollars for all 
interested. 

Owing to the absolute reliability of their information, 
which comes direct from the heavy manipulators of the 
market, the element of risk is eliminated. s a result the 
followers of the advices furnished by this firm are sure to 
make a profit, and frequently 15 to 20 points. 

The matter is simply one of knowledge, and Effingham, 
Bliss & Co. have the means of getting the necessary knowl- 
edge, and their clients make money on their investments, 
because they are operating from a definite standpoint. But 
people who know nothing about the fluctuations of the 
market, who have no connection with the sources of specu- 
lation, are workng in the dark with the chances of losin 
always with them. The interests of investors upiaese wit 
such a firm would be well protected and advanced. 

This house is in a position to handle accounts for small 
investors who are not in a position to act expeditiously for 
themselves, and from all such they will open accounts in 
amounts of $so and upward. In addition to their regular 
business they furnish inside advices by letter or telegraph 
to out-of-town investors. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 


The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Old Dominion Company’s . 


EXPRESS 
STEAMERS 


‘*Princess Anne,” ‘‘ Yorktown,’’ and “James- 


town ” offer . 
FOR 


business men, pleasure seekers and visitors to 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


a most expeditious route, reaching Norfolk at 
10.30 A. M., giving a whole day in Norfolk, 


connecting with fast afternoon trains for the 
West, South, and Southwest from 


NORFOLK 


and with boats for Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and all connecting lines. 


VA. 


For further information apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 


Pier 26, North River, New York. 
W. L. GUILLADEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Manager. 


DR.T. FELIX GCOURAUD'’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER. Purifies as well as Seantifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will co it. 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Kash and Skis 

diseases, and every blemish on 

beauty, and defies detection. It 
has stood the test of 48 years and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sure itis properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar name. 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘Ae 
you ladies will use them,I re- 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful ofall the Skin 
reparations.”’ For sale by all 
ruggists and F auey Goods 
Dealers inthe U. S., Canadas, 


and Europe. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop.,37 Great Jones 8t.,N.Y. 


=REE 


‘Sp tetroduae eax tenant introduce our famous Dr. 
WASHBUKN'’S HEADACHE CURE 
—a harmless and positive cure in 15 
minutes for any kind of Headache 


or Neur a—we will send asample 

box for l0c., and will give with it FREE, one celebrated elec- 
tric GOLD Venezuelan DIAMOND RING. The stones are su. 
perb crystals, wonderfully brilliant and almost defy Dia- 
mond ser rts. For size of finger cut hole in card. We aleo 
send REE a Boe of ASHBURN’S HELIOTROI E 
SAC ET POWDER, the most exquisite, strongest and last 
perfume known, triple strength. All the above sent for 

10c. silver or 12c. in stamps. Most wonderful offer ever mace. 
H.T. Washburn Remedy Co., 1) Nassau St., New York C ity. 


A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens he re. 
with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted 
tints, or all white note paper of the latest 
styles, Illuminated in Gold and Colors, for 
$2.s0. 4 boxes, $3.50, envelopes to match. 
INITIAL BOXES, one quire and pack of 
envelopes to match, Illuminated in styles as 
shown, 50 cents, mailing 6 cents. 


Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 
rating Fans, &c. 


ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 


ENGRAVERS, 
145 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


on INVISIBLE our Cushions help when all else fuils, 
glasees ny Pe A . Self Adjusting. NO PAIN. Whispers 
heard. Bend to F. Hievex Ce., 358°8’ way, N. Y. for free beek. Office Trial Free 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Somo information by Mrs. Markoe. 


I here annex a short article that appeared as 
an Oflicial statement in the United States Health 
Reports, published at Washington, Vol. IV., No 
22, Page 14. Read it caretully : 


A Roliablo Dopiiatory. 

In answer to a request from one of our sub- 
scrivers a physician of Louisville, Ky., ou 
chemist obtained a case of Mra. Helen Markoe’s 
depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it, 
The formula and method proved to be consider- 
-_, .| ably different from the receipts for other adver- 

' tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
contains the elements of common sense as Well as euch ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs.. 
After one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al- 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing, there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner applied a cheap advertised prep- 
aration sold ia the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
eran had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 


We have investigated two hundred of Mrs Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclusion that we are satisfied that Mrs. 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishes 
to remove superfiuous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con- 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being perfectly harmless, and cam 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will bo Dolightod. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatmentafter you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparations to be used according to the directions 
that I will write for you. In addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that. while your face will always 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at no expense. I aim to treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers. That’s the reason I am 
always so busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe: Montcrair, N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take oe in recommending your Depilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupation and have 
during the few mooths, spoken of your treatment to sever 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with perfect 
success. As for myseelt, the hairs have n totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name ifit will help you. ety decereg: 

& Maple Street, Rs. A. J. JENKINS 


I will be pleased to send important information privately to any 
ady reader of Penny Magasine who writes to me for it. Address 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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BFASY TO TAKE 


FRASER’S__.. 
eo MULSION 


Cures Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh. 


Builds Up System. Doctors Order it. 


ONE DOLLAR AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


FRASER & CO., Chemists, 
219 Greenwich Street, New York. 


GET RICH! 
-Ma mal} J Ns ho 
Wortasce at cic by livstic’ 61.00 b month, 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
S29 Broadway. New York. 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. ‘Wixstow’s Sootrnine Syrep for children tecthing should 
always be used for children while leething It soothes the child 


softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy tor diarrhea, 
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Che Price 


Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copye 


Che Fare | 
On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 

Che Peuny Magazine © 
Is unique among American Peri- 
odicals. 


Che Rew York Central 
le among American rail- 


Che Penny Magazine 
| Is noted for its charming stories. 


Che New York Central 

Is noted for its charming scenery. 
Che Peany Magazine 

Isthe best of its kind published. 


Che New York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation, 
and is styled by press of two 
continents, 


‘America’s Greatest Railroad.”’ 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in every City in the World. 


eet eer eateries nen 


Never Start 


on a business errand with- 
out making sure that you 
cannot accomplish your 
object by telephone. This + 
rule will save you aa 
journeys. 


20,500 


Telephone Stations : 
in New York City. 


Rates from 1 390 a year 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


15 Dey Street. 952 Broadway. 
f m5 W. 38th Street. 


9444-44444 $444444464444464 $444444 4444 


ASK FOR SAsYO. _.—™—E—Eih> 


Bicyol ists == sy. — a 
oanderse AYA BO 
thom. Pr ie 
As an effective | AREXTETIONS - 


remedy for 
coughsan.!ithroat 
irritations they 
are unequalled. 
They quickly 
remove attacks 


of indigestion. a 

Bc. Packages. On Sele Everywhere. 
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O ae GET THE BEST! © 

Send 6 cents for Large Illustrated Catalogue full of Informa- 

tion for Poultry Raisers. Many Improvements. Don’t pur- 


chase before you bave investigated. 


CEO. W. MURPHY & CO., Quincy, Ill. 


FREE !! FREE !! 
READ AND SEE! 


Wemaill alotof Rolled Gold 
and Gold Plated Jewelry to 
sell among friends. When sold. 
you send mooey and we mail a 
stem winding Gold Plated. 
Watch and Chain, or you 
keep half the money instead 
of a watch. By sending you 
agree to pay for or return. jew. 
elry ondomand. No goods sent 
minora. Write your name, Mr., 
Miss or Mrsa..or we cannot send 
Acdress, Dept. 21, N -¥.T.COc, 
686 East 116 Street. New York. 
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Shi Manufactured by 
lus ¥ebr, Pharmes® 
Hoboken. N-J> 
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FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER. 2) 
> Is the only original. Don't accept any substitute. >) 
=\ Beware of any lalcum Powder putup intin boxes, hy 
ei sas there is danzer of lead poisoning. Sze that you >) 
* get the best. Manufactured only by ~ 
Y JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Hoboken, N. J. cl . 


POO LO, és SOAS AO OSDKY 


Must te closed 
oul at once 
Standard ’97 

models,guaran- 


\ teed, $14 to $30. 
‘9 models i7 
to $20. 2d 2 

’ / hand wheels £5 

~ ' to $15. Shipped 

to anyone on 
Be approval with 
out advance deposit. Great factory cicaring sale. Parna Bicycle 


by helping advertise as. We wil! give one acent im each town FREE USE of oa 
sample wheel to introduce them. Write at once for our special offer. 


THE MEAD CYCLE CO., - ‘Avene. 


$12 = 3000 BICYCLES 


. 
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A GIFT AT THE PRICE! 


the 
enc artes ae eae Stirs stock of watches 
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EWA O0.,.9 Warren Street, New York. 


GET MARRIED 235 


end photos FRER, Mason, 114 Fifth Ave, Mew York Oy. 
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WOODBURY’S 


Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream, 


Facial Powder, 


Dental Cream, 


THE GRANDEST 
TOILET COMBINATION 
KNOWN aN 


Manufactured by Dermatologist John H. Woodbury, 
who has had 26 years’ practical experience treating the 
skin, scalp and complexion. The daily use of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and Facial 
Cream will clear the skin of tan 
and freckles and relieve the pain 
of sunburn. For 20c we will send 
you a sample of each of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, 
Facial Powder, and Dental Cream 
oo for 2 weeks’ use), and a book illustrated on 

ow to protect a good complexion and improve a bad one. 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute 


New York, 127 W. 42d St. Boston, 11 Winter St, 
Phila., 1306 Walnut St. Chicago, State cor. Monroe. 


Address all letters to 127 W. 42d St. 


PENNY MAGAZINE PREMIUMS. 


A CIRCULATION OF 200,000 


.... Before the New Year. 


The Penny Magazine intends to be well along towards the 
quarter-million mark in circulation before the curtain for 1898 is 
raised. We, therefore, have arranged the following offer, unpre- 
cedented in generosity. We want readers of the Penny Magazine 
to introduce it to their friends. We are bound that they shall be 
tully rewarded for their work in our behalf. We do not believe 
there is a person who reads this Magazine who cannot get one 
hundred eubscribers for us in his spare time within one week. 
TWENTY CENTS! What is it? NOTHING, ALMOST when 
one considers thet for that small sum a person gets month after 
month for one year or twelve issues, delivered in his home sny 
where in America, this Magazine, with its ideas, its art, its stories, 
aod ite crystalized facts. Weare going on to make the Magazine 
better month by month, and when we reach the quarter of a 
million mark in circulation, we shall be able to produce a Magazine 
brighter and better than the world has ever looked upon. We 
shall never sell literature by the pound, but weight is not worth 
in books nor in men. 


AS TO WHAT WE WANT 
AND WHAT WE HAVE TO GIVE. 


We want 100,C0) new sutscribers, and we expect to get them 
in batches of from 10 to 1000 at a time. Some of the rewards 
offered herewith are for individual friends, others are for clubs. 
The premium especially adapted for clubs are the EDITION DE 
LUX OF WARNER’s LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S BEST 
LITERATURE. Withthis great work, our readers are more or 
lees familiar. The Penny Magazine has purchased three of the 
Editions de Lux (45 volumes) for $160.00 each, or $4.00 a volume. 
We offer each of these magniticent editions of this unparalleled 
work for 900 subscribers at 20 cents each, or $180.00, exactly the 
price we paid for the edition. What a splendid library this wor 


PENNY MAGAZINE PREMIUMS. 


will make for any Society or Club. One hundred members, each 
obtaining nine subscribers, and any one can do that in an hour 
any day, can secure for their Library Room this magnificent 
and immortal work. Another club premium is a complete set of 
the Century Dictionary, which we shall give for 350 subscribers 
at 20 cents each. 


A Ladies’ Solid Silver Chatelaine Watch, stem winder ard 
setter, with nickel jeweled movement, and 
fully warranted, will be sent post-paid, 

PREMIUM to any address in America, for twenty 
No. J. subscriptions to the Penny Magazine. 
As with Warner’s Library, and other of 

our premiums, this beautiful Chatelaine 

Watch costs us every cent 

that we receive for the twenty 

subscriptions. We can afford 
to give away for premiums all 
the money we receive, how- 
ever, because with a quarter 
of a million circulation, wide 
awake advertisers wiil pay 
high prices for space in the 

Penny Magazine, and, be- 

sides, one friend pleased is an 

advertisement that never 
stops circulating. 
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Solid Gold, Genuine Diamond Ring, for either Lady or Gentle- 

man, will be given for thirty subscrip- 

tions to the Penny Magazine at 20 cents 

PREMIUM each. Even when purchased by the dozen 

No. 2. groes, this BEAU FIFUL RING costs us 

all we get forit. It is fully warranted 

by the makers, genuine in every respect, 

solid gold ring, a real diamond, in substantial and artistic setting, 

constituting an ornament of permanent beauty, and only thirty 

subscriptions secure it. When ordering this Genuine Diamond 
Ring, please enclose slip of paper that fits your finger. 


PENNY MAG ‘ZINE PREMIUMS. 


Gentlemen’s Solid 14 Karat Gold Filled Open-Face Watch for 
forty subscriptionsat 20centseach. Lack 
of space prevents our printing fac simile 

PREMIUM illastrations of all our premiums, we 

No. 3. regrettosay. This (:entlemen'’s Watch 

is a perfect time piece, ani is fully war- 

ranted by the makers, whose certificate 

aecompaniee each and every Watch The person who obtains 

this fine time piece will forever keep the Penny Magazine in 

kindly remembrance. A Ladies’ Gold Watch of equal merit will 
be given fur thirty-five subscriptions. 


Boys’ Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch will be given for 
twenty-five subsc:iptions at 20 cents 
each. This Boys’ Watch is of superior 

PREMIUM workmanship, wit imported jeweled 
No. 4. movement and cylinder escapement. It 
is both stem-wind and stem-set. Who 
will be the first proud boy to carry this 
valuable time piece? Only twenty-five subscriptions needed. 


Our premium offer of a Camera and Complete Outfit for sixteen 
subecriptions at 20 cents each, made 


some months ago. has added 3,000 sub- 

PREMIUM scribers to our list. This offer is still in 
No. 5. effect. A Camera fcr ten subscribers, a 
Complete Outfit for six subscribers. or 


both for sixteen subscribers. Should a 
more costly Camera be dcsired, we can send you the celebrated 
‘*Kay, Jr.» Camera, made by Muatschler, Robertson & Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. for fifteen subscribers, and its Complete Outfit 
for ten subscribers; or both for twenty-five subscribers. 


Bicycle riders will be interested to know that they can get 
the famous Gordon Saddle from us for 
ten subscrip- 

PREMIUM tions. It is = 
No. 6 the moet satis. 49 
factory saddle © 
nuw manufac. f 
tured, stylish, easy, durable. Ten sub- 
scriptions can be secured by anybody 
in one hour. Try it some evening when you are in your lodge 
rooms, or about town. 


We have spoken before of our two greatest premiums, the 
Edition de Lux ot Warner's Library, 
and the Century Dictionary. Warner's 


Libra is the great work of this 
PREMIUMS generation. The EDITIUN DE LUX 
Nos. 7 and 8. of which we have purchased three sets 


is limited to 1,000 numbered copies, One 

of these superb editions of this unex- 

ampled work can be obtained for nine 
hundred subscriptions to the Penny Magazine. The Century 
Dictionary we give for three hundred and fifty subscriptions. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Terms of Subscriptions to the Penny [lagazine. 


Twenty cents per year, in advance. Six months ten cents. 

Postage upre paid to all parts of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico. To other foreign countries, twenty cents extra per year. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 

The trade is supplied by the American News Company and its 
branches. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Penny Magazine every 
month will confer a favor by writing us) Mistakes will happen 
but we take every precaution in our circulation department to 
prevent them, and we do not wish that mistakes in delivery after 
the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass un- 
noticed. Write us, if the Magazine decs not como 
regularly. 


The Penny Magazine should be on every news stand in Ame- 
rica every month. Friends will aid us by informing us where the 
Magazine is not found. 


To insure insertion, advertisement should reach us before the 
20th of the preceding month. Advertising rates: $40 a page a 
month ; $20, half page ; $10, quarter page; $5, eight page, 60 cents 
an agate line, 70 agate lines in a page. 


The names of the successful competitors in the solution of 
Educational Problem. No. 2, published in the November number, 
and which will close Dec. 10, as announced, will be published in 
the next number of the Penny Magazine. 


Unsolicited manuscripts when not available are returned as 
promptly as possible, if postage has been inclosed for the purpose 
otherwise they are immediately destroyed. 
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TO MAKE A POT OF MONEY. 


There are schemes and schemes, mining 
Propositions and mining propositions, invest- 
ment companies and investment companies; 
some are frauds, in the hands of fakirs: some 
are straight, strong, good, reliable, successful: 
some ought never to exist; some ought never 
to be permitted to prey upon an unsuspecting 
comniunity; some are beneficial, permitting 
those who have saved up a little money by 
years of toil to invest it profitably as well as 
safely, 

The desire to make money is almost uni- 
versal. It is natural and right—how to do it 
is the question. The earning method., pure 
and simple, is rather slow for these modern 
times; the money making method is the chosen 
one, but how to choose is the hardest question. 

The Consolidated Investments Corporation, 
organized months ago to buy and sell, or to 
buy and develop, and pay profits upon real 
mines, real investments of whatever honest’ 
kind, has just advanced the price of its first 
ofiering of stock from fifty cents to one dol- 
lar a share. Many were fortunate enough to 
buy at the lower figure, but those who are 
buying now may take advantage none the 
less of the conservative and yet aggressive 
management of the company. the brilliant yet 
reasonable prospects of its still greater success, 
the backing of character, public and private, 
as well as brains, which undoubtedly the or- 
ganization possesses. If the shares are one 
dollar now, they are just as likely to be two 
dollars six months from now as they were 
to advance from fifty cents to one dollar in the 
last three months. 

A list of the officers of the company follows. 
Should vou feel like entrusting your money 
to them? Should you think that they would be 
honest enough and skillful enough to double 
your money for you in a year? Should you 
think that they would venture their) own 
money, their own time and their own reputa- 


tions, if any doubt of their brilliant success 
could possibly be entertained? 

How is the pot of gold to be made? Evi- 
dently by combining with others who have 
the capital and the knowledge, the determina- 
tion and the honesty to find profitable prop- 
ositions and develop them one by one. 

The officers of the company furnish full 
particulars by mail to all inquirers and cordially 
invite all intending purchasers of stock to visit 
their general offices at No. 160 Broadway, New 
York city. The Consolidated Investments 
Corporation is in the field for business—it has 
made money for its stockholders, and it pro- 
poses to make more. 

The following is a list of the directors and 
officers of the company: 


Hon. J. N. Huston, of New York, President 
Ex-Treasurer of the United States. 


fton. Leonidas F. Livingston, of Atlanta, Ga., 
Member Appropriations Committee 
National House of Representatives. 
Hon. Gee. D. Meiklejohn, of Nebraska, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
Samuel R. Frankiin 


Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy (retired). 


Hon. James N. Tyner, of Indiana, 
Attorney General for the United States 
Post Office Department. 


Hon. E. W. Palmer, of Illinois, 
Public Printer, Washington, D. C. 


David S. Staniey, 
Brigadier-General U. S. A. (retired). Governor 
the Soldiers’ Home. Washington, D. C. 


Mr. John P. Laflie, of Chicago, Vice-President 
Manufacturer of Iron and Stee}. 


Mr. Allen Roswell Sheffer, of New York, Secretary, 
Lately Secretary The Consolidated Trust. 


Mr. Joshua O. Lee, of New York, Treasurer, 


Underwriter. 
Hon. Jos H. Brigham, of Ohio, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Hon. W. W. Armstrong, of Ohio. 
Lately Tre.surer of the City of Cleveland. 


Offices, 160-164 Broadway, - . New Yerk. 
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FREE TRIAL TO ANY HONEST MAN. 


THE FOREMOST MEDICAL COMPANY 1N THE WORLD 
IN THE CURE OF WEAK MEN MAKES THIS OFFER. 


HAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY AND LONG LIFE. 
In all the world to-day—in all the history of the world—no doctor 


nor institution has treated and restored so many men as has the famed 
ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 


This is due to the fact that the soupeny controls some inventions 
and discoveries which have no equal in the whole realm of medical 


science. 

So much deception has been practiced in advertising that this grand 
old company now makes a startling offer. 

They will send their magically effective appliance and a month’s 
course of restorative remedies positively on trial, without expenss, to 
any reliable man. 

ot a dollar need be paid until resultsare known to and acknow|- 

ed Seg alient 
he Erie Medical Company’s Appilanee and Remedies 
have been talked of and written about till every man has heard of them. 

The highest medical authorities in the world have lately commended 

em. 

They possess marvellous ecepled to vitalize, develop, restore, and sustain. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 

They cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, overwork. 

They pve full strength, development and tone to every portion and 
ogee of the body. 

ailure im ‘ble, age no barrier. 
This ‘* Trial Without Expense’’ offer is limited to a short time, 
and application must be e at once, 

No ‘of O. D. scheme, nor deception ; no exposure—a clean business 
proposition by a company of high financial and professional standing. 

Write to the BRIE MBDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., and refer 
to their offer in this paper. 


REVOLVING D DATING aS PAMP 2 A 
‘ For Dating Bile, "asters Bis . 

Sample, » for ag cents, 

D. T. HALLETT, 271 SuoADWix, NEW YORK. 


GLUTEN 
FOODS 


We were mazufacturers of 
Guurex Foops og the nourishment of Dia- 
betics amd the overfat, and have constant! 
improved our methods and our products. e 
know of no GLutew FLour save ours, which 
can be deemed allowable in the sugar dia- 
thesis, or when ce and su are contra- 
indicated. Dr. Albert R. Leeds, Professor of 
Chemistry in Boscve ; ostitese of Technology, 
asserts that the GLuTENs prepared by us are 
richer in the nitrogenous elements thar any 
which he has been able to obtain in Europe 
or America. They are also rich in the phos- 
oorradl ne and valuable in di- 
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Bocus G.ursx Ricesursdatad. not bea 
our firm name, are in the market, and shoul 
be avoided. Samples of the genuine sent free 
se a on application. Address all 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 


61 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
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for illustrated Catalogue. AMMERICAR TYPEWRITER CO., 270 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY" 


THE + PENNY -v peso soe Nassau St., New York. 


HaavAdl COLLEGE LIBRARY 
FROM 
THE BEQUEST UF 
VERT JANSEN WENBELL 


Clyde Line" icursions 


NEW YORK to. 


eo FLORIDA... 


And Return 
INCLUDING MEALS AND ACCOMMODATIONS, 


$35.30, 


INTERMEDIATE ROUND TRIP. 


$43.30, 


FIRST CLASS ROUND TRIP. 


$3.75 additional pare pl aes 
trip on the bea 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 


rticulars and BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRA BOOKLET in regard to ‘‘ FLORIDA, 
ETO.” mailed free upon eppneeson to Passen- 
ger Department... « % 4 


W. yb newline Green’ GEPA, A Le eo N. E Aor., 


Bowlin Washi! n Bt 
. New York. "Boetom Mass. 


W. BH. WARBURTON, G.T.P.A., 
& Bowling Green, New York. 


T. G. EGER, WM. P. CLYDE & Oo., 
Taarrio “‘Manaczn, Gayzra. Aorta. 
& Bowling 


Green, New ioe i pee Bowling =a ope nen York, 


Chree Months College 
Course 


FOR.... 
30 SUBSCRIBERS. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE, by special arrangement with Prof. 
Lewis D. Sampson of the Normal College, Valparaiso. Ind., is 
enabled to offer athree months’ course of instruction, absolutely 
without adollar’s cost, to the club raiser, who will get 30 sub- 
scribers tothe PENNY MAGAZINE. 


The course will consist of lessons in Civil Government, His- 
tory, Geography, Physiology, Composition, Arithmetic,Grammar, 
Rhetoric, American Literature and Political Economy. There 
is also a special course arranged for those more advanced, in 
higher Composition ard higher Rhetoric. Also advanced work 
in English and American Literature, General History, Advanced 
Civil Government, Political Economy, and the Science of Govern- 


ment, and Higher Mathematics, arranged and graded to suit the 
club raiser. 


_There is, too, a course in journalism. which is at once a course 
designed to train persons in clear, terse English, and in news 
writing, news gathering, editorial writing, as wellas a study of 


advertisements, and a comparison of newspapers of to-day with 
the press of the past. 


The work is done by 


Che Chautauqua Plan 


through direct correspondence between instructor and pupil. 
Lessons are regularly assigned the pupil by letter. Club raisers 
study the lessons carefully at home and then report on them by 
letter or the-is, as may be required. The regular instructors care- 
fully examine, criticise, and correct the reportsand return them 
to the pupil. Students will be allowed to use any text books the 
may have, on any of these subjects, and inno way will the clu 
raiser be required to undergo any additional expense in order to 
complete the course. tm b& 


“ Thirty subscribers entitles the club raiser to three months’ 
work in esther of the courses named above. You may select any 
one or af/ of the subjects in either course. q 


Send your thirty subscribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE, 
addressed to THE PENNY COMPANY, 180 Nassau Street, 
New York, and your name will be forwarded to Professor 
Sampson, with whom you can commenc: work at onc:. 
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‘““4 Whet for the Mind.” 


.*AN ANECDOTE WITH A! MORAL. 


MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


I LIKE his temper well—the‘soldier bold, 

Who faced his chief amid the battle’s shock— 
The field was lost—that truth must needs be told— 
‘* But Sire,” he said, ‘‘ it is but three o'clock ! 

Full time is ours to win another, Sire "— 
And vanished 'mid the belching smoke and/fre. 


Be such our temper on the field of Life, 
Disaster may our earliest portion be— 
The brave but nerve them then, for sterner strife, 
While cowards wait to weep, or turn to flee; 
Time being lent us, Hope may well abide, 
Success oft tarries for the eventide. 


(*Told of one of Napoleon's Generals.) 
| THE CRUCIBLE. 


A false friend is one who will pat you on 
the back before your face and give you a slap 
in the face behind your back. 

* * * 


The wisdom of a man may be measured by 
his ability and willingness sometimes to make 
a fool of himself. 

x * * 

Some people are almost too good to be 

true. ” 
_* * &* 

If you want to make a happy married man 

look silly, ask him how he proposed. If you 


want to make a happy married woman look 
radiant, ask her how she was proposed to. 
* * & 

Some sad hearts have to kill time as best 

they may, or time would kill them. 
* *« * 

Experience teaches, they say, yet who learns 
by it! Death takes a dear one, but are we 
kinder to those still living, who yet may have 
to go before we meet again? 

* * * 

Women are indeed queer creatures. I know 
at least two whom I would not marry for 
love nor money. 

* * * 

The telephone was an invention to enable 

men to lie to each other without blushing. 
x ® * 

That which is to an acquaintance courtesy, 

to a friend may be rank discourtesy. 
* * * 


The heart of art is artless heart. 
x * & 
Selfishness is very literally suicide by star- 
vation. 
x x x 
The glory of virginity is earthly, hollow, 
worthless: the glory of maternity is rich and 
divine. Because of this, sexual passion, so far 
from being ignoble, is holy, and spirit-love’s 
own twin. 
x * x 
It does not require a great disaster to 
prove that humanity has a heart. If your hat 
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elopes with a March zephyr one of these days, 
watch how many people will join you in the 
race for its recovery. Even the rheumatic will 
put his best foot forward for you—and on 
the hat, very likely. 

x ok x 

Christian-like Uncle Sam seems to be grow- 
ing a little dizzy from “turning the other 
cheek” to Don Alfonse. 

* * * 

I heard a man say the other day of an en- 
terprising, but apparently rash friend, “I do 
not know what the man can be thinking of,” 
and suddenly it occurred for me, how for- 
tunate it was for the other fellow that he 
did not. 

x ok * 

There is nothing like a good fight to raise 

the standard of personal responsibility. 
*x* * * 

Patriots are of two kinds: Those who are 
ready to fight and die for their country, and 
those who are ready to work for and live 
onit. The United States fortunately has both 
kinds, 

* *k x 

Lent is a season when people try to take 
their pleasure without showing it, and their 
sorrow without feeling it. 

* ok x 

Be decent. The meanest reason why a 
man should be decent is that it costs noth- 
ing. When Lord Chesterfield kept Doctor 
Johnson cooling his heels in the noble lord’s 
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anteroom, he little thought that he was en- 
tertaining an angel unawares, and that the 
incident would reverberate along the corri- 
dors of Time as long as English hiterature 
would last. It would have enhanced his repu- 
tation had he been more courteous to the 
good doctor, and as he was destined to live 
in history, attached as it were to the coat- 
tails of the gruff old lexicographer, had he 
been decent to him we would not feel quite 
so much inclined to kick his lordly shade as 
it passes by. 
x ok & 

In business life we are so hurried and wor- 
ried that we are often curt and gruff, because 
we are thinking of many things at once, and 
time is so precious. But it would be jus: 
as easy to cultivate the habit of not being curt 
and gruff. and as a philosophical axiom, it 
takes no more time for a civil reply than for a 
rude one. The shabby man who comes in to 
see you may be your master in every sense, 
except in the matter of clothes. Many a 
great enterprise has been aided, if not wholly 
built, by ideas that come from the head of a 
seedy-looking, poverty-stricken individual. 
You can’t put lavender inexpressibles on 
brains. Horace Greeley was no dresser. 

x * ® 

It is generally conceded now that Henry 
W. Grady was a great man. In one speech 
that came straight from his warm, Southern 
heart he electrified the people of the great 
North, and did more to cement the brother- 
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hood of States and wipe out sectional lines 
than any man since the war. Yet Grady first 
came to New York in fear and trembling. He 
thought he would like to do newspaper work. 
So little did he know of the working methods 
of a great daily paper that he sat in the office 
of a New York paper from nine o’clock in 
the morning until three in the afternoon, wait- 
ing for the editor. He saw the editor, and 
was encouraged to write some masterly let- 
ters on Southern affairs. Even then he did not 
know enough to apply for his money, which 
he needed badly, so he went South again in a 
state of dejection. For want of a little en- 
couragement of the right kind the world of 
journalism nearly lost the services of this 
patriotic and gifted man. 

* * ® 


Bores? Certainly there are bores. Oceans 
of them. But it is just as easy to be polite 
to a bore as to be rude to him. In fact, I 
know of no better way of getting rid of a bore 
than in being polite to him. In any case, we 
have no right to pre-suppose that a man is a 
bore. 

* * * 

The elasticity of humanity is wonderful. 
I have seen many a man given up as a 
hopeless case who has afterwards risen to the 
topmost height of honor and success. Intel- 
ligent men don’t crave lectures when they are 
down. They want practical help. If you 
can’t give them that it is only decent to let 
them alone. A man feels better if he has tried 
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to be decent. He sleeps better and he has 
more self-respect. He is a better man every 
way and more likely to be successful in his 
undertakings. 


“°Tis not in mortals to command success. 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—~ 
We'll deserve it!’ 


And the way to deserve it is by trying to be 
decent. 


SUNSET. 


P. J. COLEMAN. 


HERE day and night wed in the west, behold 
What city sparkles 'mid a sea of gold, 
‘Where no wind wafteth sails of any ships, 
And no keel comes, nor any sea-bird dips! 


Thus often we, with prescient eyes of faith, 
Have golden glimpses past the bourne of death, 
Where on the shore of time's remotest sea 
Sparkle the turrets of eternity. 
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The Maid of the Mist. 


KATE ROHRER CAIN. 


Tt rains and the wind is moaning ; 
Che night has long begua; 

The skies did frown when Day went down 
For Day is the bride of the Sun. 


The air scems turned to water: 
My life is cold and gray, 

Fi wind blown cloud shall be my shroud 
While T weep myself away. 


Fiway to the rushing river, 
To follow in its quest; 

Ta heaven so far would a lost dear star 
But wear me on its breast. 


AVOCADO 


A WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


ETHELYN RAY. 


44] HADN'T any right to ask her to marry 
me,’ Wareham said slowly, “I don’t 
know why I did it; I knew it was presump- 
tuous.” 
He spoke in a low tone, but it broke a 
silence that had been oppressive. It was al- 
most midnight and we were waiting for the 
late proofs. I had almost forgotten the ques- 
tion he had asked me half an hour before 
about remembering the girl. 

“I hadn’t any right to expect any good wo- 
man to love me,” he went on, without looking 
up. 

There was utter hopelessness and dejection 
in the droop of his head and the tone of his 
voice. He drummed nervously on the table 
with a square white envelope he held in his 
hand. 

“I’ve made a failure of life, a dismal failure, 
and it was unwarrantable presumption to ask 
any girl to share that failure. But I did it. 
I saw other good women marrying worse men 
than I. They didn’t seem to care. And it 
didn’t seem to shock or surprise other people. 
Even Dorothy didn’t seem to wonder at it. 
I can see now that she even encouraged me in 
my folly. The Lord only knows why. But I 
didn’t see it then. I couldn’t have seen any- 
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fault in her. Then, too, I believed it was pos- 
sible for me to turn around and do differently. 
I thought it was possible for that girl to make 
something of me. I was surpremely selfish 
about it, you see; I didn’t consider her in 
the matter at all. And yet I wasn’t taking any 
unfair advantage of her. She knew what I 
was, But she wouldn’t have me.” 

He drew a long, deep breath and stopped 
as though that last sentence was the end of 
all things. When he resumed again after a 
long pause, in the same low monotonous 
voice, it was as though he had given himself 
time to carefully review the whole thing and 
reason it out. 

“She was right,” he said. “She was young 
and pretty and lovable, with every chance of 
happiness and success and with every reason 
to suppose she would marry well. Why should 
she tie herselt down to a man who had thrown 
away the best years of his life? 

“T suppose she refused me for purely ethical 
reasons; that if I had been a good man she 
might have loved me and married me. And 
since then I have believed in women; in their 
purity, in the honesty and strength of their 
convictions, and in their power, if they chose 
to exert it, to make the world over. I have 
thought that if there were more women in the 
world like Dorothy, men would be better and 
purer. 

“She wasn’t unkind. She couldn’t have been 
that, but she put the matter very plainly. She 
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was used to handling all sorts of neue and 
had learned not to mince matters.” 

He stopped, and again there was silence. We 
were too far up town to be disturbed by the 
midnight revels of the bad lands, and the 
world that surrounded our office, the respect- 
able, law abiding world that would read the 
“Daily News” over eight o’clock breakfast, 
was asleep. Wareham and I seemed to be the 
only people in the world. Even the printers in 
the composing room close by worked quietly, 
noiselessly, except for the faint click, click of 
the type in their sticks. Why had he chosen 
this dreary January midnight to recall the pain 
and bitterness of that girl’s refusal? 

She had been gone more than two years and 
in all that time he had never spoken of her 
except in the most casual way, never in a way 
that would lead one to suppose he was break- 
ing his heart over her. He missed her in the 
office and spoke of it, but it was always in 
connection with the work she did; her ability 
to make a good story out of a trivial incident; 
to see the interesting, the pathetic, or the lu- 
dicrous, in a seemingly common-place affair; 
the ‘‘way” she had with strangers that invari- 
ably succeeded in drawing out an item. He 
might have spoken in the same way of a man 
who had been a faithful and efficient reporter. 

“It was all right,” he said, speaking again 
drearily, “I thought more of her because she 
wouldn’t marry such a man as I.” 

“T haven’t been a saint since; a man can’t 
change the habits and customs of his life in 
two vears, or five years, or ten, but I have 
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been a better man than I was before I knew 
her. I couldn’t live up to her standard of 
morality. I had lived down to my own too 
long. But I lived nearer to it than I would 
have supposed possible just because it was 
her standard. Her standard! And lvook at 
this!’ 

He pushed the square envelope toward me 
and I opened it and read: 

“Mr. and Mrs. William Harry Moreland 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Dorothy 
to 
Mr. Allan Sewell Grey.” 

I suppose the dates and addresses fo.lowed, 
but I did not read them. I looked up and met 
Wareham’s eyes. 

“Allan Grey!” I said slowly, with that fall- 
ing inflection indicative of surprise too great 
to be effusive. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my unspoken 
comment, “Allan Grey.”. 

“Do you suppose she knows,” I asked, 
“what sort of a man he 1s?” 

Wareham nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said, “she knows pertectly well.” 
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HER FAITH. 
PARKER L. WALTER. 


‘SHE had been almost happy all that after- 

noon. Even the memory of that lit- 
tle sunny head—kissed hurriedly one night 
and then left forever—was less bitter than 
usual. 

She had put a red rose in her brown hair 
and had smiled to see that her prettiness was 
as vivid as ever—surely it would have power 
to hold him to her now that there was and 
never would be any one else left to mingle 
respect with love. 

And now there were tears in her brown 
eyes—but her face was resolute. Her bosom 
quivered, but she gave no hint of weakness. 
He had burst into the room and had told her 
his mad tale of shame and disgrace. They 
were worse than penniless, there were but a 
few more hours of freedom for him and then 
for her—what? 

He had begged her to plead for forgiveness 
and leave him to whatever might come and 
she had replied with kisses and a shake of the 
head as she clung to him. 

Then he had spoken of death as a release 
from it all. 

“Together?” she whispered. 

He seemed at first unable to speak, but 
lookingly fixedly at the clock he had answered 
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yes. 
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“Let it be so, then,” she had said calmly, 
and he had gone to the closet for two glasses 
into which he poured something white from a 
phial. 

““Let me put my arm around you, dear,” she 
said, and then she laid her head upon his 
shoulder as if praying. 

A long, long kiss and they raised the 
glasses. 

She drank first and hid her face in his neck. 

He poured his portion over his shoulder 
upon the back of his coat so it made no noise. 

It worked quickly. 

In her struggling she drew him down with 
her upon the floor. 

“OQ God—how it hurts—darling.” 

His face was thrust into her bosom so he 
could not see her face. And so she died. 

Then he dragged himself to the door, while 
his heart throbbed and his head whirled. 

But he could not delay. He had an ap- 
pointment upon which his immediate and 
unincumbered future depended. 

From Short Stories. 
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MIRABEL. 


W, S- SNYDER. 


HAVE lost my Mirabel! 
Silent, pensive, eager, waiting, 
Held as by a wondrous spell, 
Sits she, musing, contemplating 
Life’s unravelling mystery! 
Far bevond, apart from me, 
Wandering, pausing, waking, dreaming, 
In the shadow, or the beaming, 
I have lost my Mirabel! 


Youth has brought my Mirabel 
Much that coming years will soften; 
Womanhood its truth must tell, 
Tell to her, and tell it often; 
When, awakened, she shall see 
Love expanding rapturously, 
To the star from Judah’s manger; 
Then my love, though now a stranger, 
Will bring back my Mirabel! 


Ill not murmur, Mirabel! 

Once I knew, in contemplation, 
All the yearning hopes that dwell 

In each heart-sped undulation; 
When, in aimless infancy, 

You had e’er a smile for me, 
You were mine; and I, your mother, 
Had but you, nor asked for other 

Love than yours, dear Mirabel! 


And I know, dear Mirabel, 

There is light and hope in waiting; 
Once my breath beneath its spell, 

Like your own was undulating! 
You have but forgotten me, 

Wrapt in thoughts of infancy; 
And when motherhood has blest you, 
You will know how on my breast you 

Laid and loved me, Mirabel! 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE ACHIEVED. 


PAUL FAVEL. 


IX years old; breeches broken at the knees; 

hair blond, curly; so rich and thick it would 
have coiffed the heads of two pretty ladies; two 
great blue eyes that still tried to smile a little, 
though they had cried so much; a jacket well 
cut but falling to rags; a girl’s shoe on one 
foot, a boy’s boot on the other, both shoe and 
boot too wide and too long, turned at the 
toes and lacking in heels behind—this was 
Jean. 

Little Jean, so cold and hungry this winter 
evening, who had eaten nothing since noon 
of the dav before, and who had finally decided 
to write to Heaven. And how, say you, did 
Jean, who no more knew how to write than he 
knew how to read, arrange this letter? 

Listen, for it is that which I am going to 
tell you. 

Below there, in the quarter of the Gros- 
Caillou, at the corner of the avenue, not far 
from the Esplanada, there was a shop, in the 
days I tell of, of a public writer, for in those 
days also there were so many claims and pe- 
titions to be made to the government and so 
many people, like Jean, that did not know 
how to write. 

And the writer that kept this shop was an 
old soldier far on in years, a brave man but 
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a little testy, who was anything but rich and 
had the additional misfortune of not being 
sufficiently chopped to pieces to secure admis- 
sion to the Hotel des Invalides. 

Jean, without prying at all, had many times 
seen him through the dingy glasses of his 
little cubby-hole, smoking his pipe and await- 
ing customers, and so to-day he entered fear- 
lessly with a civil— 

“Good-day, monsieur. I have come, if you 
please, for you to write me a letter.” 

“Ten sous, little one,” Pére Bonin respond- 
ed, gazing over his spectacles at the midget 
before him. 

Jean had no cap, and was therefore unable 
to lift it, but he said very politely: 

“Then excuse me!” and he turned to reopen 
the door. 

But, pleased with his manners, Pére Bonin 
stopped him. 

“Stay!” said he; “tell me first, little one, if 
you are the son of a soldier.” 

“Oh, no!” said Jean, ‘only mamma’s son, 
and she’s all alone.” 

“T see,” said the writer, “and you have not 
the ten sous?” 

“No, no sous at all,” said Jean. 

“Nor thy mother either, ’tis plain to be 
seen! And thy letter, little one—is it to make 
the soup come?” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “exactly.” 

“Advance, then. Ten lines on a half sheet; 
one is never too poor for that!” 

And Pére Bonin spread out his paper, 
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dipped his pen in the ink, and wrote at the 
top of the page in the beautiful hand of the 
quartermaster that once he had been: 

Paris, January 17th, 188— 

Then in line lower: 

To Monsieur— 

“Well, go on,” said he, “how do you call 
him, baby?” 

“Who?” demanded Jean. 

“Parbleu! the gentleman.” 

“What gentleman, monsieur?” 

“The one to make the soup come.” 

Jean this time comprehended. 

“But it isn’t a gentleman,” said he. 

“Ah! bah! a lady, then?” 

“Yes—no—that is——” 

“Names of names! midget,” Pere Bonin 
cried, “don’t you know whom you are going 
to write a letter to?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the child. 

“Out with it, then, quick! I can’t wait all 
day!” 

But little Jean stood all red and confused. 
The fact is, it is not as easy as it looks to 
address one’s self to public writers for corre- 
spondences of this kind, but Jean was brave 
and presently answered softly: 

“Tt is to the Holy Virgin that I wish to 
send a letter.” 

Father Bonin did not laugh, not at all; he 
simply wiped and laid aside his pen, and took 
his pipe from his mouth. 

“See you, midget,” said he severely, “1 
don’t want to believe that you mock an old 
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man; besides, you are too small for me to 
trounce. Face about; march! Out you go!” 

Little Jean obeyed and wonderingly turned 
heel, or foot rather, since heel he had none; 
and seeing him so submissive, Pére Bonin a 
second time reconsidered and regarded him 
more closely. 

“Name of names, of names!’’ grumbled he, 
“but there is misery in this Paris! What do 
you call yourself, baby?” 

“Jean.” 

“Jean what?” 

“Nothing—just Jean.” 

Pére Bonin felt his eyes sting, but he only 
said: 

“And what do you wish to say to the Holy 
Virgin?” 

“To tell her that mamma’s been asleep 
since four o’clock yesterday, and that I can’t 
wake her up.” 

The heart of the old soldier suddenly stood 
still. He feared to comprehend. He de- 
manded again: 

“But that soup you spoke of a while ago?” 

“Yes,” said the child, “I know, I had to 
speak of it, you see, because mamma before 
going to sleep yesterday gave me the last 
piece of bread.” 

“And what did she eat, pray?” 

“Nothing for more than two days—she al- 
ways said she wasn’t hungry.” 

“And you tried to wake her, say you— 
how?” 


“As I always do—kissing her.” 
“Did she breathe?” 


Jean smiled, and that smile made him beau- 
tiful. 

“T don’t know,” said he. ‘Don’t we always 
breathe?” 

Pére Bonin had to hastily turn his head, 
for two big tears were rolling down his cheeks, 
and his reply to the child was another ques- 
tion: 

“And when you kissed her,” said he, “you 
noticed nothing strange?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Jean, “how cold she was: 
but then it’s always so cold in our house.” 

“She shivered, then, your mamma—shivered 
with the cold?” 

“No, she was just cold, but so pretty, her 
hands crossed so; her head back and her eyes 
looking at the sky.” 

“And I wanted riches!” Pére Bonin mur- 
mured, “I, who have enough to eat and drink, 
when here is one that died of hunger!” 

And drawing the child to him, he took him 
on his knee and softly began to talk to him. 

“Thy letter, my baby,” said he, “is written, 
sent and received. Now take me to thy 
mother.” 

“Oh, yes. I will, but—but why do you cry?” 
demanded Jean, astonished. 

“But I am not crying, Jean—no, men never 
cry! ’Tis you, my precious, who will soon 
do that!” 

Then straining him in his arms and cover- 
ing him with kisses: “I, too, know you, little 
Jean, once had a mother, whom I see even 
now in her bed, so pale and white, and saying 
to me, ‘Bonin, my son, be an honest man al- 


ways, and always a Christian!’ An. honest 
man I have been, but a Christian—ah, dame!’’ 

He sprang to his feet, the child still hugged 
to his breast, and speaking as if to one invis- 
ible: 

“But now, old mother, now, I say, rest thou 
in peace, for thou art going to have thy way. 
Friends may laugh and jeer if they will, but . 
where thou art I wish to go, and there will 
I be led by this precious angel here, who shall 
never leave me again. His letter which was 
never even written, has made a double shot 
—it has given him a father and me a heart!” 

That is all; this story without end is done. 
I know no more save that somewhere in Paris 
to-day there is a man still young, a writer 
also, but not as Pére Bonin. 

This man is a writer of eloquent things. 

“His friends still call him “Jean,” as he 
called himself, and though I know not, either, 
the name of the postman that carries letters 
like these, they always reach their destination. 
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THE TRINITY OF LOSS. 
JENNIE MELVENE DAVIS. 


WAS alone and sad, for I was growing old. 
Suddenly, on the level gray path that had 
wearied my eyes, a form drew near and, as 
it laid its hand in mine, it seemed that the 
face of Nature changed, even as this heart 
of mine. | 
And the stranger looked long at me and in 
his eyes I saw a 
¥. vision of the 
~~ 7 world as it 
might be and 
even the dusty 


4 
~ ¥ weariness of the 
y. /# ‘ ra desert was glor- 

ae ERS ified. 
i. a We journeyed 
£ I on for hours as 
—_ { it seemed, al- 


though I knew 

by the sunrise 

and the = sunset 

that it was many 

days. And I 

needed not to 

ask the stranger's name for I knew by the 

great calm oof content that surrounded me that 
it was Realized Love. 

One night as the moon rose over the desert. 

that seemed such to me no longer, it: bright- 


ened over the head of Love as it lay upon 
ny breast. 

Suddenly T was aware of three muffled fig- 
ures, that cast long shadows before them, as 
they drew near: and the shadows fell upon 
the head of Love and upon my_ heart. 

Then T knew without sound of words, that 
to one of the Three must To give my Love 
and my heart was heavy within: me. 

Then the First. whose shadow was so sharp 
and distinct, that I knew what manner of man 
he was, stretched forth his hand over Love's 
head and | looked under the shadow of the 
hand and, behold. my Love seemed changed 
and was no longer fair. The stranger took 
one hand of Love while he placed the other 
Ww omine. And again I looked at Love and I 
was saddened for the glory was gone from 
the face and T looked through a mist of tears 
at him who wrougut the change and knew 
that he was Drsillusion. 

Then atar from the land from which I had 
journeyed, hurried one whose form was 
scarcely separate from the shadows and [ 
knew toat this was Memory. Memory. stood 
beside me and IT drew Love's hand from the 
hand of Disillusion and my lips whispered 
"Not to hin” Then Memory likewise turned 
her face from Disillusion, 

Then the Second drew near and the air grew 
heavy and sweet. Tle teuched Love's hand 
as it lav across my throat and. straightway 
Love's head became heavy on my breast and 
an intolerable weariness seemed to fill me. 
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Whichever way I looked Love’s eyes seemed 
to meet mine—but they were no longer deep 
and tender; Love's lips clung to mine and the 
clinging pressure seemed heavy. Then I 
looked at the desert and the low moon seemed 
like last night and like the night to come 
and the head lay heavy on my heart. Then I 
drew Love’s hand froin that of Satiety and 
shuddering said, “Not to thee—rather, even 
to thy darker companion.” 

And the Third of the Trinity of Loss drew 
near and the moonbeams paled and a fine, 
small wind paused as though its breath were 
gone from it. Then a great chill feel upon 
me and the silence hurt me like a blow. Love 
lay so still and yet was he dearer than in that 
first hour of his coming. 

Then the moonbeams waned and the dark- 
ness lay heavy, and Memory whispered to me. 

And suddenly I knew that it was Death that 
stretched out his hand and as he touched 
the head of Love a beauty and a joy beyond 
what any day had brought surrounded the 
form of Love. Then [ drew Love's chnging 
hand from my throat and gave it = gladly 
to the hand of Death and together the twain 
passed away over the desert toward a country 
of which no man knows the boundary. 

Then I gazed long after them and Love 
turned and waved lis hand and the smile 
from his eves staved ever in my heart. From 
that night [ walked forward with Memory and 
the desert is no more desolate. And in that 
country to which we go, Death is called Life 
and I go on steadily towards Lite and Love. 
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Stories without words. 


A DREADFUL CRIME. 


CHARLES PL NETELETON, 


TH EY two had been excellent triends—com- 

rades, as they called each other. for some 
years. Secretly he was beloved by her but. 
having for her only friendship and not on the 
lookout for the greater feeling, his eves were 
blind. Bestdes, he was not a conceited man, 
with the idea that for women to see him was 
to adore him. 

To-nmight as she entered the room he 
thought she had never appeared more beauti- 
ful. She was gowned ina rich robe of blue, 
his favorite color, and she seemed very wo- 
manly and very queenly as she gave him her 
hand. But to him, a painter, ever dreaming 
of the beautiful and good, the charms of 
her outward beauty and grace would have 
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touched him little had he not known that 
they were simply the reflex of a beautiful 
soul within. 

He was poor, she a “butterfly of fashion,’ 
so-called. He knew her better than most men. 
or women either, for that matter. Once, at 
the time when he knew her but slightly, he 
was in a low quarter of the city hunting a 
model who had broken an engagement. En- 
tering the open door of an attic to which 
he had been directed, he found this “butterfly” 
on her knees betore a tiny stove, while his 
model, sick and wretched, blessed her with 
tears, and he had dared to stoop down beside 
her and whisper, “Will you be my friend?” 
Years had ripened their friendship, and he 
was well-satished. 

To-night, after much light talk and laughter, 
their mood changed and he read to her a 
beautitul poem on death. From that they 
drifted to some love-poems in the same vol- 
ume, and so to talk about love. 

“They say any man can write poetry when 
he is in love,” she remarked. “IT wonder if it 
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is true.” 

He blushed. A month before he had writ- 
ten some sonnets in verse on love, which 
he meant to show to the woman as soon as 
the courage came. 

“T believe it.” he said boldly. “I wonder if 
the psychologists have covered that field yet! 
But how about women?” 

She folded her hands in her lap and looked 
at them. 
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“I think—they write and then burn it. Wo- 
man hates to talk or even write for herself 
about her love. if she can help it. It seems 
too—too public. But sometimes she cannot 
help it.” 

She rose and took a book from the shelves, 
turning her back the while. As she sat down 
and turned the leaves she said, with her eves 
on the volume, “Do you remember that night 
my brother leit unexpectedly and I asked you 
to escort me to the concert?” 

“Ves.” he rephed, quickly. and then was 
silent. They had talked intimately on the 
social rights and privileges of women, 

She went. on. still turning the leaves. 
“And—do vou hold the same generous opin- 
ions now?” 

“Certainly.” he answered. and seemed about 
to sav more. But something in her manner, 
a certain irresoluteness or absentmindedness, 
quite foreign to her, surprised and had the 
effect of checking him. Tle looked at her 
closely. 

She closed the book. For a few moments 
her bosom rose and fell rapidly. Suddenly 
she rose, came close to his right side. put 
one hand back of his head, the other across 
his breast. and bent down and kissed him on 
the lips. She lingered there an instant, then 
turned swiitly away and stood still. 

He rose to his feet. a great wonder in his 
eyes. From the previous allusions and her 
manner now, there could be but one inference; 
this was self-evident. Hl[e turned and put his 


arm through hers and led her to a sofa. As 
soon as he could he spoke and said, without 
looking at her and very softly, “My poor girl.” 

An instant, and the breath came from her 
nostrils audibly. He gently pressed her head 
to his shoulder, and she lay there, trembling 
and breathing heavily. 

A great pity filled his heart. He wondered 
if he were blameworthy. He recalled saying 
on that night of the concert, “Women should 
be as much free to declare their love as men, 
and only a confounded cad of a man would 
esteem them less if they did so.” Now he 
deeply regretted having spoken his thought; 
if he had not, perhaps— 

“My poor little woman,” he whispered. 

After a while she raised her head and put 
up her handkerchief, drawing away from him 
the while. Tle longed to wipe her tears, but 
vas far too considerate to attempt it. She 
covered her eves with her hands. 

“What do you think of me!” she gasped. 

“Brave and generous, sweet and noble now 
as ever past,” he said. “How greatly have you 
honored me! My dear, dear triend, forgive 
me i T—’ 

“No, no,” she cried; “you have been friendly 
and no more. ©, it was my mistake—and my 
misfortune. For one thing, I thought—I 
thought—you have so little, you know, and I 
am so rich! What good will it do me now, 
without you! But I was wrong, that is all: 
you won't worry about that? You will be my 
friend still, I hope? Perhaps that—will help 
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me. You—you don't wholly despise me?” 
She ventured to look at him. 

He smiled very gravely and sweetly. 

“Eriends, now and ever, | hope. As to the 
other, dear, would you despise me?) The gift 
of--atfection is royal, and for your sake I 
thank heaven Pm enough of a man to hke 
you more than ever.” 

She flashed him a sudden look of hope. His 
eves filled as he slowly shook his head. He 
could put himself in her place. 

And now he thought of leaving her at once. 
but swittly decided it would be easier for her 
if he remained awhile and brought the conver- 
sation into other and Jighter channels. An 
hour later he said good-night. At the door 
of the parlor he saw trom her eyes that it 
would be a true kindness to touch her lips. 
He did so. and then lett quickly. 
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SHADOWS. 


MARY A. WINSTON. 


THE early winter twilight was fast falling, 

its dimness making the dull down-town of- 
fice seem duller. Inthe midst of the grayness 
sat the little office typewriter tarrying at her 
machine to finish some important documents. 
She was alone in the room. It was long past 
the closing hour and only the blithe whistle 
of the office boy came faintly from the distant 
shipping room. Somehow the lonely figure 
of the typewriter harmonized with her dull 
surroundings, for she wore gray and the 
gathering gloom had shrouded the gold of 
her hair. 

At length she finished her task and leaned 
back wearily in her chair. Her window 
looked upon a small dingy court, lined on the 
other side likewise with business offices. The 
outlook was not inspiring. A damp clinging 
mist enveloped everything below, and dusty 


ST. HUBERT. 

The painting reproduced upon the page opposite 
represents a legend in Christian history—the conver- 
sion of St. Hubert—who is the patron of hunters. 
While enjoying himself in his favorite sport of hunt- 
ing, one Good Friday night in the eighth century, 
he was convinced of the error of his ways, it is said, 
by the miraculous appearance of a stag bearing 
between his horns a flaring cross or crucifix. He 
thereupon gave up the maiming of animals for the 
nourishing of souls. 


curtains had been drawn down over the oppo- 
site windows. 

Grayness everywhere and over all—when 
suddenly a gleam leaped out of the shadows. 
Some one had lighted the gas over the way. 
The two windows, close together, made bril- 
liant squares in the midst of the blank dull- 
ness. With unconscious relief the small type- 
writer clasped her hands behind her head and 
looked out expectantly. 

In a moment, silhouetted against one of the 
curtains, there appeared the figure of a man 
with powerful shoulders. He was talking 
eagerly and his arms were stretched implor- 
ingly. Upon the companion curtain another 
shadow sprang into life. It was a woman, 
her pretty head with its looped-up braids 
drooping and her hands pressed close to her 
bosom. An instant they stood so, then the 
scene shifted. The man had crossed the space 
between himself and his vis-a-vis and they 
were shadowed forth upon the same curtain, 
his strong arms about her, her face hidden 
against his mightly shoulder. So together 
they walked away beyond shadow land, leav- 
ing the tell-tale curtain blank. 

The little gray typewriter smiled. After all, 
it was rather a grotesque pantomine. Cer- 
tainly the figures were painfully enlarged and 
they bobbed up and down in a droll fashion. 
And yet— 

“I believe they are lovers,” said the little 
gray typewriter wistfully, as she closed her 
machine and reached for her hat. 
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IN APRIL. 


GRACE §S. BROWN. 


MY! My! Whoever could have believed it! 
Only a wee moment ago the sun was shin- 
ing warm and bright upon the fragrant bud- 
ding, blossoming fields and gardens, and 
playing hide and seek in the glossy tresses of 
a dainty little somebody who went tripping 
along the narrow foot-path beside a laughing 
brooklet. All in her Sunday clothes was she— 
pretty and sweet and winsome. All in a holi- 
day mood, thinking of birds and sunshine, of 
frills and laces, and of her charming spring 
bonnet. But now, the big, pearly rain-drops 
are falling, the big, wet rain-drops, the big, 
spoiling rain-drops, falling right down upon 
her bonnet. Dear! Dear! Why did that 
shower come? But it’s April, you know, and 
one, really, must expect such things in April. 
My! My! Whoever could have predicted 
it! Only a wee moment ago somebody and 
somebody else were treading life’s foot-paths 
in opposite directions, each fancy free, each 
knowing naught of the other. But now some- 
body and somebody else, each hastily seeking 
shelter from the sudden shower, have met in 
the pretty porch of the quaint village church 
—the pretty, cosy porch, the pretty, vine-cov- 
ered porch—have met and are talking of—the 
weather. So! So! Thev’re glad that shower 
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came. But it’s April, you know, and one, 
really, must-expect such things in April. 

My! My! Whoever could have wished it! 
Only a wee moment ago that shower began. 
Oh, surely, it was no longer? But now there 
is the sun again shining warm and bright up- 
on fragrant buds and blossoms, and peeping 
through the vines of the dear little porch to 
kiss the rosy cheeks of somebody—the rosy, 
dimpled cheeks, the rosy, blushing cheeks— 
peeping through and smiling approvingly. 

How sweet the air is! How gayly the birds 
sing! How every grass-blade glistens! How 
that little shower has made all the world seem 
new! 

Somebody trips away from the vine-covered 
porch, all in her Sunday clothes, pretty and 
sweet and winsome; and somebody else 
watches her as she passes. Then somebody 
else goes on his way, down the foot-path and 
over the rustic bridge. How joyous life is! 
How gayly his heart sings! How every hope 
brightens; how that little shower has made 
all the world a-new! Love! Love! All in that 
shower came. But it’s April, you know, and 
one, really, must expect such things in April, 
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DO YOU MAKE THESE MISTAKES? 


THE word pains, when used to mean ex- 

ertion or trouble, treat as a singular 
noun. Say “Great pains was taken,” and not 
“Great pains were taken.” 

It is vulgar to say or write “Hadn't ought.” 
“Ought not to” is the proper phase. 

Do not say “IIe called upon me,” but “He 
called on me.” 

Avoid the use of balance when you mean 
remainder. 

Say “I went over all the town” instead of 
“IT went all over the town.” 

Prefer “I fear’ to “I am afraid it will not 
be fine to-morrow.” 

The phrase, “I never remember to have 
seen him,” though commonly heard, is ob- 
jectionable. Say “I do not remember ever to 
have seen him.” 

Do not say “This road takes you to Cleve- 
land;” say “This roads leads (or leads one) 
to Cleveland.” 

Prefer “Where did you go?” to “Where did 
you go to?” 

Use fewer in lieu of less in the following 
sentences: ‘‘No man ever had less friends or 
more enemies.” 

Prefer “In the writings of even great men” 
to “In the writings even of great men.” 
‘Universal panacea” is tautological. 

The best way to treat the much abused word 


quite is never to use it except in the sense 
of wholly. There is little authority for its 
use as a synonym for rather. 

Do not use partially for partly. Partially 
means with unjust or unreasonable bias. 

Do not use party for simple man, woman 
or person. 

When you mean this week why not say it, 
rather than the past week. 

The true musician plays the _ piano; 
Miss Arabella Shoddy performs on the piano. 

Proposition is often used when the shorter 
word proposal would be better. 

Replace means properly “to restore to its 
place.” Wrongly used for displace, succeed, 
supersede, take the place of, and supply the 
place of. 

Section is often misused for region. Sec- 
tion, being derived from the Latin word mean 
ing “to cut off,” implies a definite division. 
In that section of the country should be in 
that part of the country, or in that region. 

Do not use since for ago when you mean 
ago. 

Social 1s needless in such phrases as a 
social dance. 

Splendid literally means shining. Its use to 
express very great excellence is coarse. 

Standpoint is rejected by all the best au- 
thorities. Use point of view. 

Discriminate between state and say. State 
means to make known specifically, to explain 
particularly. 

Never be so stilted and vulgar as to say 
subsequent to for simple after. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 
The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Famous 
Weis Patent Binder 


has been made by the WEIS BINDER CO., 
of Toledo, Ohio, to... 


Hold Twelve Numbers 


(ONE FULL YEAR) 


of the Penny Magazine. 


It is the cutest Binder ever made by the Weis Company. 

The only Kinder that allows the leaves to open the same as a 
regularly bound book. 

The only Binder that binds, which requires no punching, no 
needle and thread, etc., all of which mutilate the magazine. 

Magazines or papers can be easily put in or tuken out. 

Single copres can be removed without interfering with the rest. 


This Penny Binder will be sent post-paid to all who 
send us two yearly subscriptions, or 40 cents. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The Popular Test of Astrology 


In another part of this magazine is explained an interesting 
experiment in the ever-interesting subject of Astrology, under- 
tuken by the Penny Company. This enterprise was first announced 
in the daily papers of the country a fortnight ago, and already 
it is well under way. The following letter, received from a well- 
known business man of Boston, whose name is withheld for the 
present because there has been no time to get his permission to 
publish his name, will serve to show the accuracy which,Azrael 
attempts in his readings, If Azrael indicates the location of a 
mole on the body. either itis there or it is not there. This is the 
letter just as it was received: 

Boston, Feb. 19th, 1898. 
* Azraegt,”’ 

Dear Sir:—My horoscope cast by you, in connection 
with my subscription to The Penny Magazine, has been 
received. JT cannot help complimenting you on its accu- 
racy. Howcana person doubt that Astrology is an exact 
science, When a perfect stranger tells him correctly the 
time of his engagement and marriage, and. stranger yet, 
the exact location ofa mole upon his body. You have done 
thisand more, T would bke a writing fur 1898. Can you 
see a trip to Europe for me in the latter part of April? Is 
there anything which should prevent it’ Will my business 
suffer by my going’ Very truly, N. W. @. 


DR. T. FELIX COURAUD'’S ORIFPNTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER. Purities as well as Beautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic wil! do it. \ 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash and Skis 
diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, ‘and defies detection. It 
has stood the test of 48 years.and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sure itis properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar name. 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): “As 

you ladies will use them, I re- 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmfu! ofall the Skin 
yreparations.’’ For sale by all 
bruggists and F aney Goods 
Dealers inthe U. 8., Canadas, 


and Europe. FERD. T. HOP KINS, Prop..37 Great Hest St.,.N.Y 


“Crimped-Crust” Bread a 


oe 
SWEET, RICH, MOIST, 
SENSE-DELIGHTING. 

Made by a process retaining the full 
flavor of the superior materials used; 
baked in clean, handsomely equipped 
shops; served to assure perfect clean- 
liness, it satisfies the most fastidious. 

It’s easy togetthe genuine. For 
2 cents we send a sample loaf and 
the shop’s address that'll serve you. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Pura, Pa. CS 
DEAN’S PATENT | 


ARDENTER MUSTARD 


ASK FOR IT. 
For Table and Medical Use. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 


361 Washington Street, New York. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample. 


i Send two subscriptions f for a PENNY BINDER-w 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


eal wah TUBB Cashions help when al! 


heip eyes. Self Adjusting. NO PAIN. wht 
heard Bend te F. woos 5 Co.,858 Bway, N.Y. Sor free book. OMeo Trial 


Educational Problem No. 3. 


In the midwinter number of Toz Penny MAGAZINE was 
printed the picture which appears below, with the explanation 
that there were the names of fishes to a number between 
thirteen and twenty-seven represented in the picture, and the 
offer of a Gold Eagle to the person who named all the fishes 
accurately. 


It is with pleasure that we print this picture again and 
invite attention to it, for eleven Panny MAGAzINE readers 
actually solved it correctly, and we direct attention to this 
remarkable fact with pride. Everything is easy after one 
knows how, but we ask readers of this March number in all 
fairness if it is not creditable both to the intelligence of 
the winners and to the character of THz PENNY MAGAZINE 
constituency that this difficult puzzle—and to understand its 
dificulty just try it yourself—should be solved correctly by 
eleven widely separated readers. These clever people who 
divide the prize are: 


H. M. Konwiser, 36 Barbara St., Newark, N. J.; Rev. Way- 
land Spaulding, Bedford Park, New York City; Peter F. 


Foley, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mabel LL. Prevear, 8 Main St., 
Leominster, Mass.; George Wason, Malone, N. Y.; Dale 
S. Baldwin, New Baltimore, N. Y¥.; Mrs. Oliver P. Caldwell, 
Pueblo, Col.; Ellen G. O'Bryan, 33 Maple St... New Haven, 
Conn.; Mrs. "Robert W eld, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass.; 
Harriet Morrison, Whitingsville, Mass. ; Ella C. Jones, 654 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, y. 


The names of the twenty-four fishes that they found are: 


1, Sardine; 2, Trout; 3, Whale; 4, Eel; oe: Perch; 6, Sal- 
mor 7, Sucker; 8, Shark; 9, Mackerel; 10, Pike; 11, Lobster; 
_ Crab; 1 , Bloater; 14, Catfish; 15, Swordfish: 16, Sunfish; 
Bluefish 18, Codfish; 19, Deviltish; 20, Goldfish; a1, 
uy, Blu 22, Starfish; 23, Cuttlefish; 24, Rayfish. 


Furtnermore, of the thousand and odd other contestants, 
the following named, nearly one hundred in number, named 
twenty-two fishes correctly, and are therefore given, free, 
two years’ subscription to Tne Penny MaGazine. They are 
at liberty to transfer these subscriptions to any person or per- 
sons they see fit if they do not want the subscriptions for 
themselves: 


Miss M. E. Wheeler, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Bessie Bly- 
amm, Harrisburgh, Pa.; Ogden Ward, Boston, Mass.; Romeo 
H. Stephens, Montreal, Can.; Eugene Fellows, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Miss Matilda Zietlow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. Cressy, Miul- 
waukee, Wis.; Althea Hose, Brooklyn, N. Y:: Olivia HL. Hat- 
field, Bridgewater, Mass.; C. Antoinette Shepard, New Brit- 
ain, 'Conn.; Miss M. A. Parish, Providence, R. L.; A. 
Rumsey, Mainesburg, Pas Grace Robertson, Folcroft, Pa; 

L. O’Grady, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Geo. Mackenzie, 156 
Prospect Ave., New York City; Mamie Groff, Jersey City, 
N. J. Mrs. Chas. Barth, eae N. J.; Lewis F. Zieger, 
Philadelphia, Fa.; Selden A. amin, Bay Shore, N. Y.3 
John P. Walter, Baltimore, Mids aren J. Abbott, New York 
City; C. S. Llills, New York City: kK. Rowe, New York City; 
Miss Helen Mae Wilcox, Aurora, Ill: Ray Saxton Moore, 
Canoe Creek, Pa.; Miss E. G. Wilde, Bayonne, N N “ade: Miss 
Lizzie J. Franklin, New York Citv; Mrs. L. M. Bowman, 
Vineland, N. J.; E. M. Kendig, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. EF. 
Hennion, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hattie C. Curran, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Mrs. Emily Cook, Arnot, Pa.; H. H. Brown, Topeka, 
Kan.; Emily L. Eldridge, Maynard, Mass. ; . Rosenthal, 


New York City; Mary ES Boyd, Syracuse, N. Y.: Evelyn L. 
Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y Forrester Abe Scott Philadelphia, 
Pa.; May Mann, South | rooklyn, , FE. Heath, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Rose, Passaic, Ny. ‘. "Chas. Ay, ones, 
Westfield Center, Canada; Geo. E. Westran, Dover, N. H.; 
F. W. Talley, New York City: Mrs. L. M. Pierce, Brooklyn, 
N. ae: Frank tublman: Vernon, N. Y.; E. Ments, New 
York Cit Lydia Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Louise S. 
Weston, Providence, 'R R, 1.3 Miss Mathilda Otto, ey City 
Heights, N . J.; John_D. Curtis, New York City: Mor- 
rison, Washington, D. C.; Florence Tod, Malden, Mass.; 
Mrs. W. B. Kirkman, Far Rockaway, N. Y.: F. E. Wilman, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Worthwell Butterfield, Jamestown, N. Y.; 


F. L. Hardenbrook, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chas. McLaughlin, 
eta bay WN _ H. oaeon Canso, N. S.; F. B. Rob- 
AAs Mason, Toledo O.; A. J. 
QO’ kN, Vishington, D. en Miss K. C. Cancinghse, Mo- 
iss Jennie’ Chandler, Massapo Va; 
Charles Nie, New York City; George E. rye, caters 
Mass.; Marguerite Pearson, East Boston, Mass.; John W. 
Klintworth, Marietta, O.; Mamie Kelly, Santa ‘Ro Cal.; 
Mrs. R. M. Lavender, ‘Provincetown, Mass.; Mrs. M. 
ue Sheridan, Cal.; Mrs. Thomas Pa pe Astoria N. 
Kiex, Tingle Louisville, Ky.; Isaac H. Tappan Wood 
brace. W . J.; Henry J. Scheh ote New York City; we 
Harris, S ots ene a : Brenner, W. Phi. 
delphia, Pa.; F. Bowker, Dorchester Mass.; Miss J. A. 
Bowen, Providence Ww. P Stanton, New York City; 
F. S. Davis, W. hocoue Maw ; A. Rutgers Livingston, 
Galatia, Kan.; Mrs. C. M. Cochrane, Monticello, Fla.; S. C. 
Cooper, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. G. H. a Sparkill, } N. 
Y.; Mrs. Emma A. Kennedy Thurlow, dy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. A. Bohn, Leadville, Col.; C. V. Mite 
ell, Zanesville, O.; Miss Sadie Collins, Foxboro, Mass.; E. 
uimby, Stamford, Conn.: Mrs. Woe r Halsey» Brookl 
Y.; F., Meyer Ir aod E. Pedder er, 
S sringfield, L ¥ . Jones, Three FEE Miss 
orton, Brookiva N. Y.; Arthur S. Ward, Beso Nase « : 
uae Bingham, New ‘York City; N. M. Schilling, Brooklyn, 


And yet there are others who deserve recognition because 
of the neatness of their answers as well as the accuracy of 
their interpretations of the problem. Their names are: 


Edward Laverty, ge Ree N. Y.; Mrs. Emma Morris, 
New York City; Miss Weaver, Covington, La.; Julia 
Toepel, St. Louis, Mo.; C. S. Rathbun, ew York ity; 
Bertha oa ua, S arkill, N. Y.; Wm. P. Bainbridge, Hamp- 
ton, Va.; ait ey ichardson, oe Mass.; A. E. Busby, 
Brooklyn, N Mrs. S. E. Chase, N. Platte, Neb.; W. 
Ss. Morgenroth, New York City; Jessie B. Seale, "Middlefield, 
Conn.; Mrs. J. D. Schreiber, Hentown, Pa.; Nellie Mc- 
Conville New York City; Mrs. E. D. McConnell, Madison, 
N. ; Archy Wright, olland, Mich.; Carl Hapke, Denver, 
Cor "Florence M. Reed, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. E. A. 
Ober, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Sherman Culp, Norwalk, O.; 
Mary C, ws in, San Francisco, Cal.; V. A. North, Brook- 
lyn, B. Coley, Tarrytown, N. VY. E.@: ’Bursley, 
Meese Maca ; Miss Hattie Muntz, Garrison, Neb.; Miss 
L. M. Hyatt, Jersey City, N. J.; Evelyn Maxwell, Brook 

N. Y.; Emmons K. Ellsworth, Fredonia, N. Y.; iss 
Mary O'Connell, New Haven, Conn; May Jj. Lam- 
phear, Peace Dale, R. I.; Emily Rogers, New x Or 
City; H. Noble Ferris, Wellsville, N. Y.; Gertrude Tayl or, 
persey Citv, N. J.; Vincent Glide, Brooklyn, N. Y.; iss 
‘ Weeks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PUT THIS HEAD TOGETHER AND 


GET A REWARD. 


Cut out the different pieces on the dotted line, then match 
together and form the head of a well-known man—when 
properly done it will tell you how to get the Reward. 


A REWARD FOR EVERYBODY. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM No. 4 


$25 oo €6€6IN6GIVEN 


100 GOLD AWAY 


A New and Perfected Word-Making Contest. 


Ro Waste of Time. Re Werd ef More than Six 
Letters. Ne Quibble. 


How many words can you make by adding one or two letters to 
the word ANT? The additional letter or letters may be added 
tu the word ANT either at the end, asin the word Antic, or at 
the beginning, as inthe word Slant,or may be inserted between 
the letters of the word ANT, as in Canet. The letters of the 
root word ANT, bowever, must not be transposed. In the 
words formed, letters A-N-T must occur in this order, although 
they need not be immediately atter each other. One or two letters 
can be inserted anywhere in the word ANT. As there are but 
three letters in the original word, and all the new words are to be 
tormed by the supplying of not more than two letters, no word in 
the contest will have more than five letters, nor less than four. 
All of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet may be used as the ad- 
ditional letters, one at a time or any two in combination, Plurals 
will be admitted, as A-N-T-S. Words of the English 
language alone will be admitted, and only words that can be found 
in one of the four dictionaries in general use—the Centary, 
Standard, Webster’sor Worcester’s. The publishersof Tar Penny 
MaGazine will pay $10.00in gold tothe person who makes the 
largest list of words in) this contest; $6.00 for the second largest; 
$4.00 for the third; $3.00 for the tourth; $2.00 to the fifth, and a 
Valuable ladies’ stick pin or gentleman’s scart pin for each of the 
next ten largest lists. Theabove rewards are given for the purpose 
of directing attention to The Penny Magazine. It ia necessary 
for each person who enters this contest to send a subscription 
for one year to THE PENNY [AGAZINE, which costs’only 20 
cents, and which is edited, illustrated, printed, bound, addreseed, 
Wrapped, inailed and delivered once a month for twelve months, 
ora full vear. in any part of the United States, Carada or Mex- 
1c0, for this small sum of twenty cents. Lists of words should be 
scent atonce, and not later than April 22d, so that all may learn the 
results in the May issue of Tue Prexny Magazine. Tue Penywr 
MacGazine ix now closing ite second year, is owned in New York, 
and has in its directorate some of the most distinguished literary 
and business men in America. In case of a tie among compet- 
itors, the prize money of any given prize will be divided equally. 
Piease send your lista at the earliest possible moment. 

Address 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 


15@ Nassau Street, New York City. 


ASK FOR SA-:YO. _...—mliih 
Bieyelists ee 
eaderse 
them. 
As an effective 
remedy for 
coughsan.ithroat 
irritations they 
are unequalled. 
They quickly 
remove attacks 
of indigestion. 
Bc. Packages. On Sale Everywhere. 


ES A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens here- 
with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted 
as tints, or all white note per of the latest 
styles, Illuminated in Gold and Colors, for 
PR, $2.50. 4 boxes, $3.50, envelopes to match. 
é3 INTRIAL BOXES, one quire and pack of 
envelopes to match, Il]uminated in styles as 

shown, go cents, mailing 6 cents. 


Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 
rating Fans, &c. 


(3 ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 


ENGRAVERS, 
145 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


GET RICH! 


Fortunes may be made by investing 
$1.00 amonth incertain Stocks. Highest 
Ikeferences. Send 4c, for** Money-Maker.” 

A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
529 Broadway, New York. 


——= 


Am Old Nurse for Children. 


Maus. Wiwstow’s Sooruine Srxcp for children teething should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays a!) pain. cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy tor diarrhaa. 


WRITERS WANTED “av cuetone 


THE FAC CFIA ST OORT A 15 ON 


pale, i ee 8 : C VERY 


ene ee WRAPPER 
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25 Cents a Copy. 52.50 a Year. 


Short Stories 


“yr was Edgar Allan Poe who said 

that there is an immense force 
derivable from the totality of the 
short prose tale. Fifteen of the best 
of such ‘forces’ as were ever col- 
lected under one cover are found in 
the October SHORT STORIES, which 
seems to improve in quality with 
each issye.”— Boston Daily Slose, 
Sept. 18, 1897. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Cur OUT this Coupon and send with 

25 cents, and vou will receive the last 
three issues of SHORT STORIES, a mag- 
azine of high-class fiction. This offer in- 
cludes the current number. 23 3 8) 38 


Address..ccccces 


Short Stories 
Bryant Building, New York. 
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THE SINGER MANOFACTORING CO, 


Offices in every City in the World. 


Send 25c for our 12 
page illustrated Waltz 
CHART and learn to 
Dance, any one can 
learn easily & quickly 
Itis so easy, so plain 
a child can learn to 
dance by using it, We will also send you 
FREE asample copy of The Ball Room, 
the only magazine devoted to dancing, eti- 
quette, manners etc., Send 25c to-day and 
c/ we will guarantee you satisfaction, 

Y ADDRESS 


| THEBALL ROOM, KANSAS CITY, MO 
395 ale 


AVE YOU seen the beautiful Watches, Rings, and Scarf, 

Woist and Hat Pins The Penny Magazine is giving away for 

subscriptions? Apply fora catalogue ; they are sent free by the 
Penny Company. 


«GET MARRIED Sssee=333 = 
____ end photos FREE. Mason, erica Saver New York Grey. 


$100 for Infermation. 

What is the longest verse in the Bible? If you can tell us in what 
chapter it is, we will give you a prize of $100.00. If more than one per- 
son answers correctly, we will divide cash equally. With your answer 
send 10 cents for our new library of 12 complete books which are a grand 
prize in themselves Address Keystone Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Offer to Ladies. 

Dear Epitor:-!f any of your lady readers desire a true receipt for 
quickly developing the bust, or to make scrawny arms or neck plump 
and attractive | will gladly send it if stamp is enclosed. I have noth- 
ing to sell. Mrs. A. W. Hga_p, 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


VERY SUBSCRIBER to the Penny Magazine needs a 
Penny Binder, not only for its rad and the pleasure it 

will preserve, but because every copy of The Penny Magazine 
grows more valuable with time Many far--ighted patrons who 
preserved the first number of fhe Penny Magazine received tifty 
cents for every copy within a year afterwards. Penny Binders 


are sent post-paid for two new subscriptiors at 20 cents each, or 
40 centa, 
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Che Price 
Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copy. 


Che Fare 


On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is unique among American Peri- 


Che Rew York Central 
oo See oe 


Che Penny Magazine 

Is noted for its charming stories. 
Che Rew York Central 

Is noted for its charming scenery. 


Che Penny Magazine 


Is the best of its kind published. 


Che Rew York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, 


‘*Aimerica’s Greatest Railroad,’’ 


SIFIFSIGTIA 


a 


| 


Increased Steamship Service Between New 


. FIVE SAILINGS FROM NEW 

York and Savannah. FIVE Salinas Fron N 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednee- 
days, fridays and Saturdaye. 
from Pier 34, N. R., at 5 
o'clock P. M. 


The superiority of the Sav- 
annah Li.e is well known, and 
the increased service wil] en- 
able it to afford its patrons 
gronter facilities than hereto- 
ore offered in passenger snd 
ireight business, 

Monthly schedule of sailinge, 
rates, reservations, eto, fur. 
nished on application. Low 
trates to all points South and 
Southwest. rite M. C. Ham- 
wonp, Agent, Pier 35, N. R., or 
General Eastern Agent, 817 
broadway, New York. 


E. H. HINTON, Traffic M’g’r, E. K. BRYAN, Jr., G. B.A., 
Savanneh, Ga. 317 Broadway, N. Y. 


CREAT OFFER 


This is to happily surprise you, with 
the expectation that you will be so 
well pleased that you will recom- 
mend us to your friends. We have 
just imported from Japan a big 
quantity of beautiful andker- 
ehiefse. They are of fine Shifu 
Texture, with elegant Lace de- 
\\ Fad sign borders and are very seldom 

i seen on sale except fn the large city 
=u stores. We propose to give away 
ey 29,000 of these exquisite gems 

’ of the far off land of the Mikado and 

\ accordingly will send you five 
handkerch’fs as above described, 
absolutely free if you writ send 10 cents for one sample HAPPY 
SURPRISE BOX, which contains goods that everybody wants. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money sent back. Send 10 
OTS. silver, or 11 onec. stamps, and we will forward all, postpaid, 
by return mail, or 8 complete lots for 2c, silver, or 27c. in stamps. 


LEE MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 1684, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y Ou send me date of your birth, lock of hair. 1 will PREDICT YOUR 


FUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money & HEALTH, give 

you pen PICTURE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 

finity,& give you book telling how to READ PEOPLE'S MIN D8, influence them 
to LOVE or OBBY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, ailver. Or, I will send all 
above with New MARRIAGE GUIDE, volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 

. Book for Se. Prof. C. U. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Mass. 
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SIMILE 


EVERY 
SIGNATURE EEL IE, WRAPPER. 
or - . 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Some Information by Mrs. Markoe. 


I here annex a short article that appeared as 
an official statement in the United States Health 
Reports, published at Washin , VoLIV., No 
22, Page 14. Read it caretully; 


A Reliable yest 

in answer to a request from one of our sub- 
scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., our 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it, 
The formula and method proved to be consider- 
ably different from the receipts for other adver- 
tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
coutains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory uponhis arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
Atter one weck’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al- 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing, there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner by isc acheap advertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 

shag had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 

rm . 

We have investigated two hundred of Mrs. Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclusion that we are satisfied that Mrs. 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishes 
to remove superfluous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con- 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being perfectly harmless, and cam 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


tn You Will be Delighted. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatmentafter you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparations to be used according to the directions 
that I will write for you. In addition to this I send youa treatise 
of very important information, so that. while your face will always 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at noexpense. I aimto treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers. That's the reason I am 
alwaysso busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down tomy 
Office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe: Monrtccrair, N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take peor in recommending your Vepilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupat-on and have 
during the past few months, spoken of your treatment to several 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with perfect 
success, As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomftiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name ifit willhelp you. Very sincerely, 

5 Maple Street, MRs. A. J. JENKIN 


I will be pleased to send important information privately to any 
Jady reader of Penny Magazine who writes to me forit. Addregs 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM, NEW YORK,N. Y¥. 


Value 35 Cents 


approve of word centests, but doubtless sou appreciate a real business- 
like bargain. We believe there are mavuy jiovers of short stories who will 
gladly avail themselves of our generosity, thirefure we have caused 
100,000 coupons like the one above to be printed. 


Werth 35 Gents. Cut it Out. 


From 10 to 20 short stories of rea] merit are published each month in 
GOOD STORIES MAGAZINE. The subscription price is and has elways 
been 50 cents a year. We hoocestly believe it is worth every cent of it, 
but we are anxious to extend its usefulness, and those who send the 
above coupos and 15 cents in stampe will be given a whole year’s sub- 
ecription. It meaas a choice supply of literature for about one cent a 
month. Nearly 60.000 subscribers have paid 50 cents each for the same 
service and are well pleased. 

Remember for 15 cents fu stampe and this coupon worth 85 cents you 
get Good Stories Magazinea year. Address, 


CGOD STORIES MAGAZINE, 
1098 Washingten St., - BOSTON, MASS- 


0+0-+0-4 


IF YOU wish to find out whether your boy has any business in 
him, get tor him a catalogue of Penny Magazine premiums 
and see how much he can earn from it in a week. 


SILVER WATCH FREE 


Watches are Solid Silver, aad at retail would 
cost upwards of $5.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalowue we will send youthis Watch 

> Free if you take advantage of our 
Se Ge marvellous ofr, [f you want one, 
write to us withoatdelay. With your 
letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which wo will seal you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer 
After you recelre the beautiful Watch we 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertive- 
ment. The Wateh $e sent Free, by Regie 
tered Post, on yeas one with our ad- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will and it is Pully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satiefed, Address at once, 
SAFE WATOL O0., 9 Warren Street, New York. 


T# E crowning glory of a Penny Magazine subscriber is a 
Penny Binder. Free for two new subscriptions, or 
40 cents. 


THE FAC- CYA Spar RIA 1 ON 


StUMILE EVERY 


see TE fe A WRAPPER 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Outstanding Assurance 


D660 315.1807 e256 nsceee $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance Policies 
issued in 1897........ 156,955,693.00 


Proposals for Assurance 
Policies Examined and 


Declined............. 24,491,973.00 
INCOME oce3s-See earns eek 48,572,269.53 
Assets Dec. 31, 1897..... 2 36,876, 308. 04 


Reserve on all existing 
policies (4% standard) 
and all other liabilities 186, 333,133.20 


Surplus, 4% standard.... 50,543,174 34 


Paid Policy-Holders in 
ely eee ene rene re es 21,106,314.14 


eee 


HENRY B, HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


YOU CAN BE TREATED BY 


A Noted Specialist 
Three Dollars a Month, 


ALL MEDICINES INCLUDED. 


No other living doctor has treated so many cases of 
Catarrhal Diseases of the Nose, Throat, Ears, Bronchial 
Tubes, Lungs and Stomach as has 


DOCTOR COLLINS. 


No other doctor has ever performed so many cures 
of these distressing and dangerous complaints, 

The method of treatment: used by Doctor CoLiins 
was discovered by him and is used by him exclusively. 
All medicines used by him are prepared in his own 
laboratory under his personal supervision. 

Dr. Collins cures Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, 
and that dreaded form of Bronchial Catarrh which 
almost invariably, unless cured, develops into 


CONSUMPTION. 


This offer of $3.00 a month is limited, but will be 
extended to all readers of THz Pexny Macazine who 
apply to Dr. Collins before April 10th. 


THE 


New York Medical Institute. 


{| DR. E. C. COLLINS, Consulting Physician, 
PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
140 West 34th Street, 
Opposite Koster & Bial's, 
Ottice: Hours: 10 a.vw. tol Pim. 


~to 5 and 7 to 9 po, NEW YORK CITY. 


“undays, 10 to 2. 


Ohe Shield of 
A Sreat Yame 
Protects the 
Riders of... 


Remington : 


DO OO 8 18 SO OO OO > 


Bicycles. 


104005 fore 


aril ter on ARMSCt | Remington Special Light 
Roadster, S75. With 


[LION.N-Y. i 
Frost Sear Case, $80 


Remington Light Road- 
Mer, SaO i a0 
Have you secon the 
Vow Remington Chain? 


St reduces friction 25% 
and cannot stretch. 


PATENTED OCT. 25,92 

\ FEB. 26.93 NOV.6,94 
™ JAN 21. JULY 14,96 
JUNE 8. AUG,14,97 


Write for ’’IS Catalogue. 


Remington 
Arms Co., 
Sion, 7/. w, 


Fa IO D0 Se SBS Sa SS 22 2 MS 2 a a Oe 


Our 1898 Catalogue is Out and 
Full of Good Things. 


By referring to its pages the 
cyclist will find a line of wheels combining 
the highest perfection in bicycle develop- 
ment—the greatest variety of models and 
the most superb equipment ever offered. 


y Columbia 
Wid K—_N 
SeBeihtad / cw 


ES, b D ie 
TRI Ge) eparture 


YN, Automatic 
| Brake 


fils a long felt want—no other brake ever 
devised combines so many points of excel- 
lence. It adds next to nothing to the weight 
of the wheel and does not mar its beauty. 
It is especially valuable to women and begin- 
ners in descending steep grades, or where a 
sudden dismount is necessary. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Cona. 


Catalogue sent by mail for one two-cent stamp. 


WHAT MAY BE 


First 
18 
Hours 


DONE IN 


48 HOURS 


—-—S oor oon lees 


Sail at 3 P. M. Sayaintenctlet 4 P.M.) 
frora Pier 26, N. R , upon one of the 
handsome and modern OLD DO- 
MINION LINERS for Old Point 
Comfort or Virginia Beach 


Arrive Old Point Comfort 10 A. M.., 
Virginia Beach at noon. Stop at one 
of the luxurious hotels, visit historic 
points of interest or a bath in the surf, 
and leave that evening on OLD DO- 
MINION LINER for New York 


Upon the Ocean, enjoying the toric 
and rest of the most delightful of all 
sea trips. Arrive at Old Dominion 
wharf early in afternoon 


What It Will Cost 


room accommodations both ways and board 


The entire cost,’including meals and state- om) 3 


at hotels while ashore 


Send for illustrated literature and particulars 
Old Dominion S. S. Co. 


Pier 26, N. R., New York 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. & Traf. Mgr. 


Where will you 90 
this Winter ? 


California, 
Why wale 
_ Pre nina, 
Try Australia, 
Around-the-World? 


“SUNSET LIMITED” _ (annex) 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 


TOURIST CAR LINES 


to California Now Running via 


‘SUNSET ROUTE”’ 


Full information and DIKE. tickets to the 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, ma ps and time 
tables, also io west fre che and passage rates, ale eeping-car and 
steamer reservations, etc., apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 


349 mronduey, and | Battory Place (Wash- 
ington Building), Now York. 


Ly 


FREE BOOK 
ex WEAK MEN. 


My little book, ‘‘ Three Classes of Men,” sent 
to men only. It ‘tells of my 30 years’ experience 
asa specialist in all nervous disorders resulting 
from youthful errors, such as Drains, Impotency, 
Lame Back, Varicocele, etc., and tells why 


ELECTRICITY 


cures. With my invention, the Dr. Sanden 
Electric Belt, known and used the world over, 
I restored last year 5,000 men, young and old. 
Beware of cheap imitations. Above book ex- 
plains all; sent sealed. Write to-day. 


Dr. P. Y. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York. 


Kk Kk YK 
Whither Goest Thou ? 


Never was the interest in the occult and the mysterious so great 
as it is now. It may be belief, it may be merely curiosity, but 
certainly a greater number of ple are studying and experi- 
menting with the sciences and the theories that concern the 
future here and hereafter than ever before. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


of May, 1897, published an article entitled ‘‘ Reading the Stars,”’ 
by one of the best famed of American astrologers, which created 
widespread enthusiasm. To gratify the peur interest evi- 
denced by this article, the publishers of the PENNY MAGAZINE 
have worked and planned during the months that have elapsed 
wince last May. The purpose was to give everybody who so de- 
sired am opportunity of testing by personal experience the claims 
of Astrology, and, stripping the great science of all the arts of the 
charlatan and the fakir, to allow it a fair and a great trial before 
the world. First, it was necessary to secure the services of an 
Astrologer of acknowledged eminence, of conscience, character 
and unquestioned belief in and devotion to his work. Second, 
the most difficult, so to adupt the plan ae to make his services 
available for all and within the reach of all. The man of con. 
ecienee, character and eminence was found in 


AZRAEL, 


the famous Astrologer, now resijent in New York, whoin private 
life is as well esteemed as a man and a citizen as in his profession 
he is revered for hix astonishing power. The plan which the 
PENNY MAGAZINE has adopted to make its great 


Popular Test of 
Astrology 


is ns follows: Azrael will read the character and the future of 
every person who complies with the conditions, and will eover in 
his predictions the following cleven subjects, decided upon after 
tmnuch study as those of paramount importance to the individual 
and to society. 


(Continued on next pagc.) 


He will describe 


a. Your Personal Appearance. 
2. Your Disposition and Character. 
3. Your Intellectual Ability and Tastes. 


4. Your Fortune: Whether by inherit- 
ance, by marriage or by personal in- 
dustry, if at all. 


s. Your Health, Probable length of Life, 
and Possibie Accidents. 


6. Your Love Affairs and [arriage; 
Children. 


7. Your Friends and Enemies. 
8. Travel; Speculation. 
9. Your Business or Vocation. 
10. Your Lucky Stone. 
11. Your Lucky Day of the Week. 


W here is there a man or a woman who would not like to have 
these questions answered? Where is there a inan or woman who 
cannot meet the conditious belowy There is none, NOT ONE. 
‘Therefore, this great test must have results both popular and 
acientitic, of great influence in the enlightenment and entertain. 
ment of the world. 

CON DITIONS—AL that is required is to send tothe PENNY 
pes the following information about yourse!t; 
SEX. 
PLACE OF BIRTH. 
DATE OF BIRTH -— Year, Month, Day of the Month and 
Hour(A. M.or P.M.) If the virth hour or near it should 
not be known to wou send personal appearance, height, 
weight, complexion and color of eyes and hair. 

You are alsu required to send to the PENNY MAGAZINE 
five subscriptions at 20 cents each, or a total of $1.00. The PEN- 
NY MAGAZINE is one of the greatest literary successes of recent 
vears. It costs but 3 cents a copy. or twenty centsa year, ant 
for this amall sum it is written, edited, illustrated, printed, bound, 
wrapped, addressed, mailed and delivered any where in the United 
Statee, Canada or Mexico, once a month tor twelve moaths, or 
one full year. The Magesine ts now closing its second 
verr. The Magazine is owned in New York, and has in its 
directorate some of the most distinguished business and literary 
men in America. It undertakes this great enterprise in order to 
gratify what seems to be an almost universal desire amosg the 
American people, and to introduce the PENNY MAGAZINE 
among thoughtful readers who will appreciate it. 


(Continued on next page.) 


First, send information about yourself as explained above. 
Secondly. get five of your friends to subscribe for the PENNY 
MAGAZINE and send one dollar for their subscriptions, twenty 
cents each; or, send one dollar and the names and addresses of 
tive tmends to whom you will present the Magazine for one year, 
or, send one dollar tor your own subscription for tive years, The 
service which the PENNY MAGAZINE here offers for one dollar 
in subscriptions could not be obtained otherwise for less than five 
dollars. If you will but get tive of your triends to subscribe for 
the PENNY MAGAZINE, the service WILL Neo?! COST 
YOU OVE CEN'R, personally. It may be thata few people 
desiring predictions will went to conceal their identity. In this 
cause they need not specify which one of the tive subscribers wishes 
the predictiuns, and they may enclose an envelope so addressed 
that Azrael's reply will reach them without disclosing the real 
name, Address al! letters to 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


Terms of Subscriptions to the Penny Magazine. 


Twenty cents per year, in advance. Six months ten cents. 


Poetage prepaid to all parts of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico. To other foreign countries, twenty cents extra per year. 


When a change of adress is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 


The trade is supplied by the American News Company and its 
branches. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Penny Magazine every 
month will confer a favor by writing us. Mistakes will happen 
but we take every precaution in our circulation department to 
prevent them, and we do not wish that mistakes in delivery after 
the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass un- 
noticed. Write us, if tho Magazine does net come 
regutarty. 

To insure insertion, advertisement should reach us before the 
16th of the preceding month. Advertising rates: $40 a page a 
month, $20, half page ; $10, quarter page; $5, eighth page; 60 cents 
an agate line, 70 agate lines in a page. 


FREE TRIAL TO ANY HONEST MAN. 


THE FOREMOST MEDICAL COMPANY IN THE WORLD 

IN THE CURE OF WRAK MEN MAKES THIS OFFER. 
HAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY AND LONG LIFE. 
nel the world tinge Rig all the history of the world—no doctor 


tution has treated and restored so many men as has the famed 
ERIE MEDICAL COMPAN Y, of Buffalo, 


Y SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 


This is due to the fact that the compen controls some inventions 
and discoveries which have no equal the whole reales of taedical 


science. 
So much deception has been practiced in advertising that this grand 
old Tor pany now makes a startling offer. 
send their magically effective appliance and a month’s 
course 2 of oa remedies positively on trial, without expense, to 
any reliable man 
ag a seller piv escd naa be paid until resultsare known to and acknows- 


“i ce Medical Company's + Pppitesee ane Remedioce 
have been talked of and written abou heard of them. 
yiaee highest medical authorities in tee world have have lately commended 


They possess to Vitalie Coreen fomorenne sustain. 
They create vigor, apa y tissue, new life. 
roe stop drains that sap the energy. 
ey cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, overwork. 
They give full trength » development and tone to every portion and 


sad ‘seta 


re im no barrier. 
This" T ) Without Ex nse’’ offer is limited to a short time, 
and Now Orb. must be eat Aeeonee 
O. D. scheme, nor no exposure--e clean business 


oO h iige anand and essional standing. 
Prapceition OF SIE IBDICAL CO. BUPPALO. N.Y. ced sates 
to their offer in this paper. 


LASTS FOR SIX YEARS. 


For Dating Bills, Letters, Etc. 
Sample, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
D. T. MALLETT, 271 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TWO TIMELY 
REWARDS. 


Trial. | 
for list. Unsatis- 
nge. 

New York. 


THE FINEST CYCLOMETER 


of the year (The New Era) will be given as a 
premium to everyone who will send in Ten sub- 
scriptionsto Tae Penxy MaGazine. You can get 
ten friends to give you 20 cents for the wonderful 
Prenyy Macazive for one year in half an hour. 


“LI AUL °300m93838 5143 


Solid on 10 Days’ 


made by Mutsch 
ler, Robertson & 
Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. will be 
given for fifteen 
subscribers, and 
itsComplete 
Outfit for ten 
subscribers; or 
both for twenty- 
five subscribers. 
The outfit is 
complete for de- 
veloping and seers and consists of 1 Ruby 
Lamp, 2 Developing Trays, 1 354x314 Printing 
Frame, 4% dozen Developing Powders, 1 box 
Hyposulphite of Soda, 44 doz. Sheets of Print- 
ing Paper, 1 Bottle Toning Solution, 1 Package 
of Bromide Potassium and six Plates. 
Don’t delay. Secure and send the subscrip- 
tions to-day. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 


{SO Nassau Street,- - . - New York. 


—— ee ee 


All [Makes. 
26 West Broadway, 
"4yyeO4 


Largest saddle assortment in U. 8S. Send pool a 
factory saddies in good condition taken in exc 


“"MHOA MAN “LS GYUOUE 79 ‘AINAOY ‘S “N 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE + PENNY » COMPANY- 23 Duane St., New York. 


OAT EY LOL LCOL bbb ¢ 
FROM 
THE BEQUEST OF 
FREE TO READERS, 


The Celebrated Caldwell Editions of 
Standard Works. 


SUPERB SERIES. Twe Volume Sets, 16mo, with Ilts. 


A selection of popular and standard books, handy recat ai 
ately in two-volume xr herbage on & cela oon Peper: 
ronan text er full- tices, ill sides, wih 

ae rman 27 tyle, full vellum cloth, eabcessd 
ora calf f Saleh backs in gold and assorted colored inks. Two vol- 
ames ia a box. 

--No. : Bacon’s Eseays. -.- No lene fa pay 

Coafessions of an Opiun Tanglewood Tales. 
Eater. -o--No. 14 Modern Painters. 
.---No. 2 Cranford. Stones of Venice. 
Vicar of Wakefield. oa 5 Sesame and Lilies. 
-No. 3 Autecrat of the Break- Crown of Wild Olive. 
fast Table. -.--No 16 Ethics of the Dust. 
An Attic Philosopher ia Paris True and Beautiful. 
---o Ne 4 Reveries of a Bacheler. | ....No. 17 Paradise Lost. 
Dream Life. Paradise 
=tee Ge S merece © Eee Vol.T ..Ne 18S 
Emerson’s ce hala Dolly 
-- No. vce ..-No to preg es 
ee IT.] ....Ne 20 Abbé Constantine 
retin Poems. eons Minister. 
No. 31 Pleasures of Life. 
No 8 Loca 8 Lucile. Li 
Reokh. - No. a2 tory of an African 
---No. 9 Marmies. Farm. 
ef the Lake. Dreamea. 
sooo NG 10 oo of Seven Gables.| ....No, 23 Wisdow in Thrums, 
Scarlet A. 
-oeNo, a2 Soues” ‘from an Old Tillyloas Scandal. 
Manse. .e Now o4 ane Licht Idyltle. 
Twice Teld Tales. M Nicotine. 
--eeNa re Education. .---No. ag Pas! and Virginia 
Intellectual Life. | Editha’s Burglar. 


THE PROPOSITION : — the Poy Mac 


sresittee tor des saan (ocect ailiceese Gay eke 


subscription { select 
of these clognat ents (oro mae) ABSOLUTELY FREE The 
set of two beoks will be seat to ge eh paid, ae 


THE PENNY COMPANY » 28 Duane &t., N.Y. 
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Onward, Ever! 


ITH the next number, September, 
1898, The Penny Magazine will 
be increased to four times its present size. 
There will be no increase in the subscrip= 
tion price, which will remain at twenty 
cents a year, a price lower than thatof any 
magazine in this or any other country. 
The success of The Penny Magazine 
has been built upon the principle of giving 
the greatest value for the least money. 
It is a winning principle wherever ap- 
plied. In the new form of The Penny 
Magazine, this principle will reach the 
highest development it has vet known 
in periodical literature. 


BQLQHOD 


Co our one hundred thou: 
sand friends, and more. 


HE system adopted bv The Penny Magazine 
regarding renewals is to enclose in the copy 
of the Magazine with which a subscription 

expires, a blank form upon which the renewal 
of the subscription may be written. The sub- 
scription price of the Magazine is so small that we 
cannot afford to send it indefinitely to anyone. 
Nor would we do so even if the price was larger, 
for there is in this too general practice among 
publishers, annoyance inevitable both to patron 
and to publisher, which largely offsets the financial 
gain secured from subscribers through palaver or 
threat. We believe one live subscriber, who pays 
his subscription because he likes to, is worth ten 
moribund ones who are resuscitated by constant 
prodding. To be sure, in self-interest and in 
courtesy, every subscriber should receive notice of 
the expiration of his subscription. This notice to 
Penny Magazine readers is given by the insertion 
of a subscription blank between two leaves of the 
last number of the subscription. Further notice con- 
sists in the failure of the Magazine to put in its regular 
monthly appearance. Then subscribe again. 

In fact, whenever you are in doubt, subscribe. 

It won’t cost you much. It will be really about 
as cheap to renew as to write a letter of inquiry. 

However, we will welcome letters of inquiry, 
for they are proofs of thought and interest. 


= 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Published Every Month in America and Europe. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1898. 


The Curse of Weinson, Clement M. Hammond. 
Woman : Poem), Almont Barnes. 
An Involuntary Hero, Frank Savage. 
lam a King, Mrs. Charles B. Foote. 
Keenan's Charge (Poem), 
The Irony of Fate, 
Out of the Question, Bernard Galloway. 
Stories Without Words 

(A Series of Four Illustrations). 
As It Woald Not Happen, E. A. Reamu. 
Jim's Grave, Belle Hunt. 
Guilt has a Tongue of Its Own, 
Queer [ndian Names, 
She Changed Her Mind, 
Toot Your Horn Anyway, 


PUBLISHED BY 


PAGE 


THE PENNY COMPANY, New YorK. 


Rutered as second-ciass matier at the hew Yori, KY. Post va e, May 9, 1896, 


Superfluous Hair « e « 
Removed. 


{ HAVE the true secret forremoving hair from the face, neck or 
arms, so that it will never return. I have treated thousands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine to sell. I attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
and 
AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to write to me and get full informa- 
tion. [ have many testimonials and T have never yet treated @ 
case unsuceesstully. I offer no '‘prize”’ for a failure, as I accept 
none in case of success. TI do not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
me to another. [ keep busy, but not tuo busy to attend to your 
cace personally. Ifyou are annoyed with or know of any friend 
who is troubled with superfluous bair on the face, neck or arms, 
f will, upon contidential request, send carefully sealed, such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hair. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Box 3032 MM. NEW VORK CITY, &. Y. 


ee 


ASK FOR SA:YO. m=. 
Bioyolists + as Sa eee 
eadorse 
thom. 
As an effective 
remedy for 
coughsanithroat 
irritations they 
are unequalle. 
They quickly 
remove attacks 
ef indigestion. 


8c. Packages. On Sale Everywhere. 


A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens here- 
with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted. 
tints, or all white note inetd of the latest 
Aaa ee in Gold and Colors, for 


boxes, $3.50, envelopes to match. 
ey sittin’ BOXES, one quire and pack of 
envelopes to match, Illuminated in styles as 


shown, so cents, mailing 6 cents. 


Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 
rating Fans, &c. 
a” 3 ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 
ENGRAVERS, 
145 Fulton ‘Street, NEW YORK. 


GET RICH! 


Portunes may be made inve sting 
81.00 amonth (Pe rtain Sioe s. Hi cheat 
References, Send 4c, for ney-Maker.” 


S29 Broadway, New York. 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. ‘Winstow’s Sootuine Syracp for children teething should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the ohild 


softens the gu allays all pain. cures wind colic and is th best 
remedy ior diasthae 4 eee . 


WRITERS WANTED “isccmtiasa. 


THE FACe CLA STORIA 


SIMILE 


OF (4 ° * 


at this day is an authentic, 

up-to-date Reference Work. 

The teacher, the student, the 

n SO ute editor, the professional and 
business man need it every 

° day. The Britannica is too 

N t costly for the many. Other 
ecessi y encyclopedias are deveted to 
special lines, and for this rea- 

son are not practical for gen- 


eral use. The only work that holds the middle position of being up- 
to-date, complete and pracucal, at a popular price, is 


“THE UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY,” 


complete insix quarto volumes, aggregating nearly 4,000 triple- 
columia pages including plates. Itcontains about 65,000 Ene 
cyclopedic articles, {3,000 Biographical Sketches, 
75,000 Geographical Heferences, 10,000 Columns 
of Meaty Matter, 4.000 Designs in Hrilliant Col- 
ors, 200 Superb Full-page Portraits, 100 Colored 
Maps and Diagrains. 

‘Lhis great work contains five essential works of reference, viz; Eme 
cyclopedia of Universal Information, ‘Fwene 
tieth Century Dictionary, Library of History and 
Biography, Uuiversal Gazetteer, New Atlas of 
the World. All the matter is arranged in one alphabetical series, 
making it handy for reference. 

‘Two hundred of the leading educators, scientists, and 
specialists have formed its corps of editors, and they have been 
two years in preparing the work. 

Vhe regular subscription 
rice of the work is $35 in 


Oe og p 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: sire et itcdue 


tory and advertising pur- 

poses we shall distribute 

1,000 sets to members of Facts and Fiction Literary Bureau, at $25 in 

cloth, and $y1 in balf Russia binding, and on easy monthly payments 

of $1.00 down, and €:.cc a month ia cloth, and $2.50 a month in half 
Russia. . 

Give your express, freight and 

post-office address, and send $1.00, 

HOW TQ GET IT e naming the style of binding wanted, 

* (half Kuasia recone nde 

ed) and the six volumes will be 

sent vou. You can then pay for 

them at £2.c0o a month, in cloth, and €..50in half Russia. ‘lhe one 

dollar will be credited on the price of the books, and in addition you 

will receive an annual subseriptien to FAC IS AND FICTION, our 

monthly magazine (price $1.0..), and a five years’ certificate of mem- 

bership in Facts and Fiction Literary Bureau (price $3.00), which will 

entitle you to the Pureaus catalogue and price lists and to buy all 

kinds aos at the Boreau’s special prices to members, being in 

most cases a saving of from 22 toes percent. If further information 

about the reference work is wanted before ordering, send five cents in 

stamps te pay mating expenses on ous. oy pare book of sample pages. 

Addrsste dav, FACTS AND FICTION LITERARY BUREAU, 

352-3560 Dearborn Street, Chicayo, U.S. A. 


THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 


The Penny Magazine is striving not more to MAK E friends than 
to KEEP triends. Consequently it gives premiums that are worth 
having. Of the many tine premiums it has distributed this year, 
three have been pre-eminently satisfactory and, therefore, success- 
ful. These three premiums have been; Ist.—The Ladies’ Sliver 
Chatelaine Watch, given for twenty «ubscriptions ; »econd, The 
Gordon Bicycle Saddle, given for ten subscriptions, and third, The 
Ray, Jr., Camera, given with complete outtit for twenty-tive sub- 
scriptions. Here they are: 


A Ladies’ Solid Silver 
Chatelaine Watch... 


stem winder and setter, 
with nickel jeweled move- 
ment, and fully warranted, 
will be sent, post-paid, to 
any in America, 
for 20 Subscriptions to 


The Penny /[lagazine. 


We can afford to give 
away for premiums all 
the money we receive, 
because one friend pleased 
mE ASS is an advertisement that 
Sts ae never stops circulating. 
Bicyclists will be interested to 
know that they can get the 
famous Gordon or Hunt Saddle 
from us for 10 Subscrip- 
tions. Ten subscriptions can 
be secured by anybody in one 
hour. Try it some evenicg 
when you are in your lodge rooms, or about town. 
The Celebrated RAY, JR., 
wCAMERA... 


made by Mutchler, Robert- 
son & Co., of Rochester, 
N.'Y., will be given for 
fifteen subscribers, and 
=.) its Complete Outfit forten 
or subscribers; or both for 
twenty-five subscribers. 
Don't delay. Secure and send the subscriptions to-day. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 7% Sus*8 outer 
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AUGUST, 1898 


THE CURSE OF WEINSON. 


CLEMENT M. HAMMOND. 


WEINSON was regarded as an odd stick by 
all of those few who knew him. He 
came to Alehurst about a year before I met 
him and had lived a very retired lite. He had 
taken the top tloor of Aliss Stein’s house and 
always had his meals served in his rooms. 
Ile never went out except on stormy days 
and dark nights. This everybody knew, for 
Alehurst is not a big place. Inquiry discov- 
ered nothing further. HLe was supposed to 
be engaged in either scientific research or in 
writing a book of some sort. He had many 
books and a great quantity of apparatus. Mrs. 
Stein knew this much, but she knew no more 
except that he was very quiet, made her no 
trouble, and paid liberally and regularly, 

That he was about forty, people judged; 
that he was tall, thin and dark, people could 
see for themselves. 

T was a student at Cornell at this time, and 
spent my vacations at home in Alehurst. My 
father kept the book store of the town, and I 
spent much of my time there during my home 
weeks, 

It was in my father’s store that I first met 
Weinson, He came in one rainy evening and 
asked tor a work on ancient magie which had 
yest been published. We did not have it in 
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stock, but I told him that we would gladly 
vet it for him and that I should be pleased to 
bring it to him as soon as it came up from 
New York. He thanked me, seeming much 
pleased. 

I noticed that he appeared extremely ner- 
vous and avoided the direct rays from the 
lights. He chatted pleasantly, however, and 
ran over with me a catalogue of new books 
on scientific subjects. In every way except 
his anxiety to avoid the strong light, he ap- 
peared easy and frank. There was nothing 
peculiar about his dress, and his face was 
certainly not an evil one. 

Three or four days later the book which he 
had ordered arrived, and after the store was 
closed in the evening I took it, with much 
curiosity in my mind, to Weinson’s rooms. 
Much to Mrs. Stein's surprise I was invited 
to come up. I was most cordially greeted by 
Weinson himself. 

“T should have been around for the book 
invselt,” he said, “except that the weather has 
been so iniernally bad.” 

I glanced at him blankly. The man must 
surely be crazy. For three days there had 
not been a cloud in the sky, and the moon 
had been glorious, 

“However,” continued he, “it gives me the 
pleasure of your company for the evening, if 
you will be so good as to stay.” 

The man fascinated me. Even if insane, he 
Was certainly sane in most ways. 

It was midnight before I left, and no even- 
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ing m omy life had ever been so filled with in- 
terest. Weinson’s information was along all 
lines, and he imparted it in the most charming 
manner. I was received in his library, and 
there we remained. I saw none of the appa- 
ratus about which we had heard from Mrs. 
Stein. Nothing about this room struck me as 
being peculiar except the mode of lighting. 
The lamps were placed behind a shield which 
ran around the room about a foot from the 
ceiling, producing a diffused glow throughout 
the room. There were no shadows. 

During the next month on every rainy even- 
ing Weinson called at the store and spent an 
hour or so with me. He always sat in one 
spot, that which he had selected on his first 
visit. I frequently spent the evening with him 
at his rooms, always in the library. Except in 
relation to the weather, he seemed pertectly 
sane, and my respect and admiration for him 
grew constantly. 

My vacation was about at an end when, one 
extremely stormy evening, Weinson came to 
the stere and asked me if I would be good 
enough to take a walk with him. 

-T enjoy walking very much,” said he, “but 
[ have no companion with whom I[ care to go, 
You don't mind the rain, do you?” 

IT told him that To had my rubber coat and 
that the rain made no difference to me. I 
closed the store early and we = started out. 
Wemnson Jed. He took the darkest) streets, 
kept well away from the few straggling lahts 
Which we passed. and made for the open 
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country. Ele was cheerful and talkative, as 
usual, until, when we were about two miles 
out of town, the rain suddenly stopped. The 
change which came over Weinson was as im- 
mediate as the stopping of the rain. He 
looked at the sky, stopped his flow of conver- 
sation and turned sharply about, heading for 
the town. FHlis nervousness seemed intense. 
I could) scarcely keep up with his long 
strides. He rushed through the night as 
though pursued by some evil thing. Not a 
word passed his lips. From time to time he 
would scan the sky in all directions, and then 
push on with, if possible. even greater energy. 
We were near the first regular row of houses 
of the town when, suddenly, the moon broke 
through the clouds. If it had been a demand 
at the point of a pistol to halt and deliver 
Weinson could not have stopped more sud- 
denly. I could see a tremor run through 
every line of his body. His tace was ghostly, 
his finger nails cut into his palms. And then 
the awful cause of this convulsion. the awful 
mystery of this man flashed itself upon my 
sight, 

There, spread out on the path from his 
feet, was his shadow—blood red! 


“As [T promised vou last evening when we 
parted, T will now tell you the history of my 
terrible misfortune.” 

Weinson and I were together in his room 
on the evening after the exposure of the 
curse which was upon him. Ele had regained 


his composure and spoke calmly and at times 
even with a touch of humor. 

“For five years I had been professor of 
applied sciences at Eaudevie College. I had 
worked hard, and two years ago I began to 
physically feel the long strain. My physician 
advised bicycle riding, and after consulting. 
with all my triends as to the best make, I 
finally bought a wheel—that one commonly 
called by beginners the Merry-go-round. May 
darkness forever rest upon the memory of that 
day! May it be blotted from the history of 
the world! May it be transferred in the cal- 
endar of Hades! Better that I should have 
gone down to a slow and horrible death, a 
driveling idiot or a raving maniac! 

“And still I was without fault. I did sim- 
ply what thousands of other human beings 
have done. To ride my wheel and thus save 
my health I must first Iearn to ride. My 
necessarily retired Hfe had made me shy. 
Outside my daily routine of college work, I 
lacked confidence to the point of painful em- 
barrassment. 

“IT questidned a number of riders and it 
seemed such a simple thing that I believed I 
could Jearn without a teacher. I was told 
that little children learned to ride in an hour 
or two without help, and one of my fellow- 
protessors, a man of eighty, had mastered the 
art, so he told me, in one evening in his back 
vard alone. I had no back yard, but the 
street in front of the house in which I roomed 
was a broad one, heavily shaded by elms and 
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never lighted on nights when the moon was 
supposed to shine, 

“The might of the day on which I bought 
my wheel was dark. The moon was nearly at 
the full, but thick clouds obscured it, and the 
only light for two hundred feet in each diree- 
tion was the slight glow shed from the lights 
in the houses on either side the street. It was 
the opportunity I desired. IT could tearn to 
ride without the embarrassment of an au- 
dience. I put on an old sutt and then Jed, 
with some dilticulty, my wheel to the head of 
my street. 

“IT mounted—and dismounted. I had no 
idea that there were so many ways in which 
one could dismount. [ never before, with all 
iny scientific studies, understood what latent 
energy meant. I had used the spring from a 
Waterbury watch for an example many times, 
but hereaiter I resolved I would use a begin- 
ner on a bicycle. 

“LT had learned to dismount in about 375 
ditferent ways; [ had been able to keep on 
the saddle for two minutes at a time, and be- 
gan to feel the dawn of confidence in myself 
and my wheel. A slight glimmer ot what I 
felt was to be the coming oneness was felt 
by my senses when an awtul thing happened. 
Where all had been darkness there was light, 
as though the whole universe were one vast 
mass of shooting stars; where all had been 
stillness there was the roar and hum of a 
thousand sounds. I felt that the final cata- 
clysm had come; that the world and some 
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stray star had come together in one grand 
final crush. 

“When I opened my eyes a blazing light 
shone in them. My bewildered senses thought 
it the fiery radiance of the spirit world. But 
it Was not, it was the flash from a bicycle lan- 
tern, and it was the voice from the spare, bent, 
prematurely aged form which held it that 
pronounced my doom. 

"“Unattached Jackass,’ the voice began, 
‘look upon the ruin you have wrought! My 
Aurorian wheel is fit only for exhibit X in 
a curled hair factory. Idiot from the moon, 
or suburban trolley motorman, where was 
your lamp! Where was your bell! © Why 
were you scorching on the wrong side of the 
street at this hour and in this blackness with- 
out light or bell?’ 

“"But I wasn't scorching,’ I protested, 
‘I was just trying to : 

“‘Be stil” said the being with the light, 
‘] have examined your remains and I find you 
are not a member of the L. A. W. I am its 
Grand High Division Muck-a-Muck and 
Chief Scorcher of the State. The law allows 
me to have you taken before the nearest 
tribunal, and, without defense, to have sen- 
tence pronounced, confiscating your wheel, 
subiecting you to torture for ten days, and 
finally burning at the stake. But beyond this 
I have power for greater punishment and I 
now lay upon you, in the name of the L. A. 
W. and my high othee, this curse: Never 
more shall you go abroad in the light of the 
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sun or moon or damp waitheut a mark which 
shall be untike the mark set upon any other 
man who ever lived, a mark that shall cause 
all to shun you. And more than this, if ever 
again you ride a wheel, some member of the 
L. WV. W. shall run into you, destroy your 
wheel and bruise you from your heel to your 
scalp. This is my curse upon vou, and I seal 
it with the great seal of the order,’ wherewith 
he gave mea great kick and departed. 

“Never since that day have I ridden a 
wheel. Never since the succeeding day, when 
I discovered the curse which was upon me, 
have | walked forth in the sunltigcht or moon- 
light. T gave up my professorship and moved 
to this town, where IT was unknown. I hada 
small income from my father’s estate, and to- 
gether with a few hundred dollars a vear 
which I earned by my pen, this satisfied my 
bodily needs. But, in the whole world, do 
you think there is another such unhappy 
man?” 

The whole thing was so absurd that I could 
not help laughing in his face, and I laughed 
immcederately. The idea of conterring curses, 
and in such terms and for such a cause, in 
this latter end of our nineteenth century, 
seemed to me the most ridiculous thing ever 
conceived. But IT had seen the shadow—the 
blood-red silhouette of Weinson—and Thad 
seen the look of horror on his face, and seen 
his body tremble in every fiber. Was it a 
joke that had been played upon him? But 
how could it be? Had he really been inoa 
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bicycle accident, and received some injury to 
his brain which had caused him to conceive 
this most absurd story and cause him to imag- 
ine the mark of the blood-red shadow? But 
I had myself seen it! By thought transfer- 
ence? Possibly. That certainly was the only 
solution which seemed reasonable, and that 
required such a stretching of known laws that 
it seemed almost as ridiculous as the story of 
the curse. But the mystery was there. 

The blood-red shadow was an hallucination, 
of course, on the part of myself caused by the 
same hallucination on the part of Weinson. 
This came to me when my fit of laughter sub- 
sided, and IT explained it to Weinson. 

“Then you belteve.” said he, “that IT un- 
consctously hypnotized you?” 

“Precisely.” Do replied. 

“Then come with me.” said he, “into my 
workshop, where for the past year I have 
tried to rid myseli of this weird incubus.” 

He stepped into the next room and I fol- 
lowed him. At one end of the rather long 
room was a powerful searchheht, which threw 
our shadows in sharp outline upon the white 
wall opposite. Mine was black—Weinson’s 
was bluod-red. 

He moved, he turned about, he waved his 
hands—every bit of surtace of the moving 
shadow was red. We talked. IT turned my 
exes to other objects and then back again, 
but the red of his shadow never waned, 

“EL don't pretend to understand it, Wein- 
son” said 2, “but vour mind has transterred 
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its hallucination to mine im some purely na- 
tural way. To onever heard of a curse like it. 
but the tacts are plain. Now that we lave a 
theory to work on, let's try to get rid of this 
abnormal mental state.” 

“But how?” inquired Weinson, 

“By mental pressure, Qur minds are otuer- 
wise strong and healthy: they must overcome 
this figment. Let's at it at once, and as vou 
got it on a wheel, lets take to wheels, hoping 
for the exorersement in that way.” 

“But TP ocan't ride, you) know, and Im 


ee 


alrasd—— 

"And you couldn't ride when vou got thr 
infernal gorey shadow knocked into yous 
vision, ener.” said —. “Perhaps when vou 
become able to scorch hke the fellow who rar 
into you, you may be able to outrun this red 
familiar of yours. Im already something of 
a rider myself, although I aspire to no such 
place as chiet scorcher.” 

Weimson finally agreed to my plan, al- 
though, as I could see, without much heart. 
It was settled that I should purchase for him 
a second-hand wheel, and the next evening 
give him a few lessons in the yard in the rear 
of our store. 

IL bought an Tronclad of 1897 for Weinson 
the next day, and after two evenings of prac- 
tice we decided to make a road trial on the 
first dark myht. The roving moon was shut 
out by thick clouds, 

Early in the evening Weinson hired a boy 
to ride his wheel to the outskirt of the town 
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and hold it until his arrival. I met him at 
the appointed place at 9:30, and we began our 
tirst effort under my plan to drive off the red 
shadow demon. 

Weinson was extremely nervous, and it was 
only atter half a dozen false mounts and much 
biting of the dust that he finally made a start. 
Once started, however, a spirit of absolute 
recklessness seemed to take full possession of 
him. He rode like mad, and with as steady a 
poise as any expert. It required all my pow- 
er to keep near him. We rushed along 
through the cool evening air mile aiter mile 
along the smooth country road, Weinson 
about thirty or forty yards ahead of me. 

I had just shouted to him that we had bet- 
ter return, when there was a crash and I was 
just able to dismount before mingling myself 
with what was already a mass of wheels and 
humanity wriggling in the dust of the road. 
When I had extricated the remains of two 
wheels, it was at first difficult to distinguish 
Weinson from his fellow-unfortunate, but be- 
fore IT could give assistance to either both 
slowly rose. 

One was a woman. 

As they stood there, close together, the 
clouds parted and the moon shone through, 

Weinson’s shadow was as black as mine. 

Well, she’s Airs. Weinson now, and Wein- 
son has gone back to KEaudevie at his old 
work. They ride a tandem, and since that 
fateful night have never had an accident, I 
beheve. I visit them often, and the prolessor 
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and I discuss the mystery of the red shadow, 
but the mystery 1s no nearer a solution than it 
was on that might when the untrustworthy 


moon first revealed it to me, 


WOMAN. 


ALMONT BARNES, 


Mr gracious than the morning fail of light 
And dew and twitter of awakening birds; 


More tender than the evening. when the bright 
Lights shine in homes near which nigat’s ghoost- 
flock herds 
Until the answering lamps in heaven are set; 
More winsome than the low-voiced rivulet 
"Mid stones that, kissed, release it from its stay 
Reluctant, full of chiding and soft fret, 
Ave, dearer is she to our lives alway, 
Whether we dream by night or strive by diy, 
It we remember or if we forget. 
For every loving kindness of her's girds 
is better to us far 


Our souls ino strength 
Than other joys idrawn trom all thengs are. 


AN INVOLUNTARY HERO. 
FRANK SAVAGE. 


WHAT I relate are facts which actually be- 

tell me. The greatest cavalry battle ever 
fought on the American continent took place 
at Brandy Station on June g, 1863. At early 
dawn the Federal advance guard crossed the 
Rappanhannock and charged our outposts 
with such vigor that they entered our camp 
at their heels. Most of my regiment (Sixth 
Virginian) had turned their horses out the 
evening before, and not more than fifty of us 
were prepared to mount. The fifty men were 
quickly mounted, formed and ordered to 
charge. Not a moment was to be lost, as 
some of the enemy's advance was in our ar- 
tillery camp. 

I was the unfortunate possessor of an un- 
tamed Bucephalus that no rider on earth could 
control, I had experienced this on three 
jormer occasions. But what could I do, 
charge or not charge? That was the question. 
Although IT knew full well that my wild charg- 
er would lead the van, of course I must 
charge. In our front was a heavily wooded 
jorest of pine shrub and black jack, through 
which ran a narrow country road. No time 
was to be lost, therefore there was little cere- 
mony. The usual commands—trot! march! 
gallop! charge!—were onutted, and the gallant 


Shumate, who mustered the titty. simply 
yelled, “Charge!” and away we flew down the 
winding road through the dark forest, ail 
yelling like Indians. 

My horse bowed his neck, and placing lis 
mouth against his breast. away he fairly tlew. 
What could [ do?) Pull off the road FT coutd 
not; stop F could not. Away he went. I 
looked around, but there was no one in sight. 
We had lett the others tar behind. [| knew 
that in a few seconds one solitary. cavalry- 
man would be rushing into the midst of the 
foe. One moment more, and | saw drawn up 
across my path a double line of Federal cav- 
alryv. It may be. T thought, they will see my 
predicament and det me through: it may be 
that they will not fire. but how could they 
know that my horse was running aways? 

They must have thought the devil was com- 
ing, for up went at least one hundred caroiies, 
a crash, a cloud ot smoke, and with one ter- 
rife plunge and groan my stecd fell im the 
woods, pierced by several balls. How 1 es- 
caped God only knows. Ina few moments I 
heard our boys comings down the road uN 
volley from the Federal line. but onward they 
went, and it, mounting a horse belonging to 
a heutenant of Company TH who was kitled 
here, yorned in, We broke this regiment -the 
aehth New York—Lieut. Owing Aline kill- 
nw oaits brave commander. Col, Davis. Then 
came the Eighth Uhnow, and quicker than 
some Of us came we went. 

That mnieht, after the battle was over--for it 
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lasted all day—the boys overwhelmed me with 
compliments. Never saw such a dash! such 
courage! Charles O'Malley! Murat! and so 
on. But what was the laughter and merri- 
ment when I innocently remarked: “Confound 
It, bovs, my horse ran away with me.” 


— 


I AM A KING. 


MRS. CHARLES B. FOOTE. 


I AM. a king. 

My palace is a tent; 

Of scepters I have two, 
My rifle and this rod of light bamboo: 
My kingdom 1s the forest’s wide extent. 


My minstrel choir, 

A thousand tuneful larks, 

Who wake their sovereign with harmonious sounds; 
My clown. this crippled crow: my ministers, 

My steed and yonder brace of hounds. 


T have no foes; 

Mv subjects dwell at ease, 

And furnish willing tribute to my court. 

My decr possess these mountain wiuds in peace, 
Qn that blue lake my happy wild fowl sport. 


We fear no plots, 

My loval court and I; 

In safety we lie down, 

Cyuite easy rests the head that wears the crown. 
Where is the monarch envies net Ring 1? 
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KEENAN’S CHARGE. 


IT clank of scabbards and thunder of steeds, 
And blades that shine like sunlit reeds, 
And strong brown faces bravely pole 
lor fear their proud attempt shall fail, 
Three hundred Pennsyivanians close 
On twice ten thousand gallant fues. 


Line after line the troopers came 

To the edge of the wood that was ring’d with fame; 
Rode in and sacred and shot and fell; 

Nor came one back his wounds to tell. 

And full in the midst rose Keenan, tall 

In the gloom. Ike a martyr awaiting his fall, 

While the circle-stroke of his sabre, swung 

"Round his head, like a haio there, luminous hung. 


Line after line; av, whole. platoons, 

struck dead in their saddles, of brave dragoons, 
By the maddened horses were onward borne 
And into the vortex flung, trampled and torn; 
As Keenan fought with his men, side by side. 

So they rode until there were no more to ride. 


But over them, lying there, shattered and mute, 
What deep echo reth? “lis a death salute 

From the cannons in place; for, heroes, vou braved 
Your fate not in vain: the army was saved! 


The above stanzas are selected from an almost. for- 
Zetten pocim descriptive of anoinerdent ino the battle of 
Chanectlorsville. Stonewall” Tachsen'’s veterans sure 
mised Hooker's rryeht after sunset at Chanecellorsville. 
This wing of the army rolled bach upoom atself wth 
frivhtful loss and comtuston. Bor a otime the worst 
fears were entertained by those who were mn imme: 
diate command of the Union forces, At this moment 
Mayor Keenan, with about 3e0 cavaory, was ordered to 
the charge “to held the encmy back at all cost’ until 
the guns, then “parked on the hill were “pticed” to 
save the army. ‘Lhe order was well understood by this 
brave otttcer, and immediately executed, three hundred 
against “twiee ten thousand galiant foes.” Keenan's 
command was annihilated, “nor came back one his 
wounds to tell.”’ 
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THE IRONY OF FATE. 


SHE was romantic. Her father was a mill- 
ionaire, whose life had been devoted to 
sausage making. He was practical naturally, 
but all the poetry of the family was centered in 
her. She was beloved by another millionaire’s 
son, but she had been reading romance and 
stuff, and when he proposed to her she de- 
clared he must do something poetical for her. 

“Dearest, what can I do?” 

“Become a poor artist.” 

“T couldn't be any other kind of an artist.” 

“IT mean you must intend to become a poor 
artist. Pa does not know you. You must 
come and make love to me and I will fall in 
love with vou. Pa will object and make a 
row. We will elope and get married, and 
when it is all over we'll tell him, and it will be 
delightrul.” 

And so he became a poor artist and took a 
poor studio and daubed on canvas and _ pre- 
tended to paint pictures. And another 
millionaires daughter began to come. to 
his studio and sitting for her picture. In those 
delhehttul tete-a-tetes he forgot all about the 
romantic matden. and when the romantic 
niaiden came one night im peasant costume as 
aosweet surprise to run away with him she 
fotnd he was married to the other girl and 
had gone oft an his honeymoon. She thinks 
Paar romanees are all es now, and that noth- 
mas Wapoens oa real lite as at happens in books, 
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OUT OF THE QUESTION. 


BERNARD GALLOWAY, 


SOT HE kind of girl To shall marry?” ques- 

tioned Harry Jackson of his friend. 
“Why. yes, [ know just as well the kind of 
girl I shall marry as if I were engaged to her 
now.” And he half closed his eyes and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“She must be tall and graceful. a periect 
hostess, one who is eminently fitted to sit at 
the head of my table and entertain my guests. 
She must be bright. accomplished. of ready 
wit. but not all intellect—deliver me from a 
woman who ts all brain—she must be an ac- 
complished linguist, and know about art and 
music; mn fact, everything that makes a wo- 
man a social success. 

“Or course I want her to have a good dis- 
position, T shall not have to marry a woman 
for money, for I have plenty of that. I want 
some one to grace my home. Of course. a 
woman who has done anything toward her 
mwn support would be out of the question!” 
tlarry daintily brushed the ashes from his 
cigar and waited for his friend to speak. 

They were both yvoung men of fashion, 
dressed in white flannel, sitting on the piazza 
ot a great fashionable hotel. 

“fT can see the future Mrs. Jackson.” his 
friend laughed, “though T can’t for the lite of 
me sce why you object to a woman's earn- 
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ing her livelihood if she has to. You know 
there are too many changes of fortune. Why, 
one of the most charming girls I know " 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Harry. “I know to 
whom you refer, and you think she is sighing 
a little for me. Well, Eleanor Platts may be a 
stunner, but the very fact that she takes pupils 
kills her for me.” 

The other young man blushed a little and 
his eyes burned with a brighter light as he re- 
plied: 

“Miss Platts has shown herself a heroine. 
In the face of society she has risen to an 
emergency. Her father’s failure was an hon- 
orable one, and when he died she refused to be 
dependent upon that querulous, miserly aunt, 
and consequently was cut off from her will. 
By the way, she is here as Marion Ellis’ 
guest.” 

There was a little pause. Harry laughed 
and soon the two strolled off toward Harry's 
yacht. 

The young girl just around the corner of the 
house from where they had been sitting 
clasped her hands tightly together, pressed her 
lips, and an angry flush spread over her face. 
Then the ridiculousness of the whole thing 
came over her, and she smiled in spite of the ° 
hurt that would make itself felt. 

That night there was a hop at the hotel, and 
Robert Evelyth was surprised to see his friend 
Harry devoting himself to the very girl he had 
sneered at that afternoon. 

Eleanor was dazzingly beautiful that night. 
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She was dressed in pure white, her checks 
were flushed, her deep brown eves shone with 
a happy light. and her lips were parted in a 
smile as she circled around the room = with 
Harry for a partner. 

“Ah, she has always loved him,” thought 
Robert, bitterly. “And Harry loved her, I be- 
lieve, betore her father failed. Poor girl! 
How little she knows that he is trifling with 
her. the scoundrel!” 

Atter the waltz Harry and Eleanor prom- 
enaded slowly up and down the hall. 

“T have not seen vou for two years,” he 
said. 

“No, not since papa died. You have been 
abroad. Did you enjoy sightseeing?” she re- 
plied. 

“Immensely. though Paris suits me best to 
live in. You used to like Italy.” 

“Yes, and Italy has served me to good ad- 
vantage. I have pupils in singing and Italia 
you know.’” 

Harry winced a little. She was so beautitul 
and. charming that he had almost forgotten. 
Besides, if he did amuse himself now he might 
be forgiven, for he used to know her so well 
He had fancied himself quite in love. She hac 
served tor all his ideals, except for her ab 
surdity in being independent of her relatives 

Robert watched them and sighed. He has 
long loved Eleanor, but his fortune was so 
small compared with Harry's, and Eleanor de- 
served so much that he had decided to with- 
draw from the list of suttors. If she could win 
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Harry back there was nothing for him to do 
but bear it. 

The days went on. She was by far the most 
charming and the cleverest girl at the hotel. 
No amateur theatricals were successtul with- 
out her, nor, in fact, was anything undertaken 
infess she would help. 

As the season drew to a close Harry was her 
‘onstant cavalier. She accepted his devotions 
with a smile, and he had almost come to the 
conclusion that it did not matter after all. If 
he should marry her, it would only be restor- 
ing her to her righttul position. 

On the last night the guests had arranged 
for an impromptu” entertainment. Eleanor 
was in demand on every hand. 

Between a farce and a piano solo she stole 
out to the piazza to sit a moment in the cool 
night air. Some one stood before her—it was 
Harry. 

“[ have come to tell vou. Eleanor, that I 
cannot let you go without asking you to be my 
Wiie--without telling you I love you.” 

There was no answer. He took courage 
from her silence and sat down beside her. 

“Dearest, you are so beautiful! And you 
love me, do you not?" 

"Now she said, in a low, distinet voice. 
“NG ' 

Ile started back in amazement. 

"Why! DT thought—I used to think—you 
know we used to be ™ 


“Yes: before my father died. I know we 
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were good trends, Thatas all. TD never loved 
you.” : 

“Then you have tritled with me.” he inter- 
rupted, in ano indignant tone. 

“PT supposed it was out of the question for 
you to marry any girl whe had done anything 
toward her support. And it ts utterly out of 
the question for me to think of marrying 
you.” and she feft him and went im, for it was 
her turn to sing. 

Robert had seen Eleanor go out on the 
piazza and he saw Harry tollow her. [He felt 
that his fears were realized, and, noticing 
nothing. sat lost in thought. 

Then he heard Eleanor singing. How 
beautiful was her deep contralto voice as it 
rose and fell in the Italian love song! She 
was so beautiful: so near, vet so far. from: him. 

The song ended. She was called back. then 
recalled. Plow fond every one was of her! 
Well, he must learn to bear lis disappoint- 
ment. 

Hark, she was singing again. It was only 
“Auld Robin Grav” vet how she sang it. 

And she was looking at him tulbin the face 
He could not bear it: he was thankiul it wa 
the last on the programme: while people were 
crowding around her and congratulating her 
not only on her singing, but perhaps on hea 
engagement, he would steal out into the dark- 
Ness. 

In a deserted corner of the piazza he found 
Harry sitting alone. Tn the darkness he could 
just see that his face was burted in dus hands. 
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He turned back and met Eleanor in the hall, 
alone and radiantly beautiful. She slipped her 
hand in his arm, saying: “Do you mind walk- 
ing aimoment with me? It looks so retresh- 
ingly cool in the starlight.” 

Robert's heart beat violently. Could it be 
possible she had refused Harry? And how 
tender her manner seemed toward him. 

“We go to-morrow,” she said, after a little 
pause. “Our beautiful Summer is over.” 

“Are vou sorry?” he murmured, his soul in 
his eyes. 

She looked up. At her faint smile he 
caught her in his arms, 

“Eleanor! Eleanor! I love you so! Can 
you—do you 

For an answer a soft arm stole around his 
neck. 


“How blind you have been,” she whis- 
pered. 

“T thought you loved Harry.” he said. 

“Oh, no,” she rephed. “That is absurdly 
out of the question.” 
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AS IT WOULD NOT HAPPEN. 
FE. A. KEAMU, 


N afternoon tea was ino progress, and I 
could not help hearing the following con- 
Versation in fact, Po didi not try: 

“Po think that four peerte would doo such 
a thing! And especriby atter such an ata!” 
said the girl who had mot spent her whole 
hie inthe quiet town of J----- 

"Pertectiv  shoekima'”  caculited Mrs. 
Proper. 

“And whet this all scone Who was the 
girl with Miss Norris?” inquired Miss Broad- 
mind, 

"Why. Ethel Brown One of the bovs told 
me about it. Pie was passing and saw them: 
and, of course, he was desvtsted, toa. One of 
the fellows was his cous!” sad the girl. 

“And to think that Miss Norris comes here 
to conduct a Y. Mo Cl) ND entertamment and 
then aiter the dast pertornmiince goes out tor 
a—-— Whatas ait that Mir Proper ealls it?— 
Oh, a Dlow-out— with these young people! 
She is old cnough to know better!’ 

"Ves, she as old” observed Miss Young, 
who had been an attentive listener. 

“You know, of course, that they had a cham- 
fagne supper?” said the first speaker, turning 
triumphantly to Miss Broadmind. 

"And have you never been out to a cham- 
pagne supper—in New York?” queried the lat- 
ter, her eves twinkling, 

“Well-—no—” the girl blushed. “At least— 
not cham-pugne.” 


JIM’S GRAVE. 


BELLE HUNT. 


[Tt was Decoration day in a great Eastern 
city. Spindles and looms were hushed, 
stores and offices closed, and the busy work- 
ing world at rest and freedom. This was 
God's day—the day of His dead; America’s 
day—the day of her heroes; the Union’s day— 
the day of her defenders: yea, Dixie’s day— 
and the day of her martyrs! For did they 
not all suffer and die alike, according to con- 
viction? Was the young life of a rebel worth 
less to his land—and his mother—than that of 
his brother or cousin who lived north of 
Mason and Dixon's line and wore a blue uni- 
‘form instead of a gray one? Were they not 
“ted with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same Summer and Winter?” And was it not 
high time, as well as a beautiful reassortment 
of humanity, that all such separateness of in- 
terests were forgotten, and the ugly scar of 
its former existence covered up with flowers? 
It was late in the afternoon, The great city 
was almost deserted, for its responsive millions 
had flowed forth to the stlent. pleading ceme- 
tertes, Laden with blossoms for the sleepers: 
heart’s-case and. forget-me-nots. The cere- 
Monies were over, and the murmuring, surp- 
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ing tide turned homeward, Uno front. the 
Grand Army of the Republic bristled and tow- 
ered, with ribbons and medals on unirtormed 
breasts: the President of these United -yes, 
united - States, with cabinet officers ino yuber- 
natorial splendor: the Governor and his staff. 
scarcely Jess maynificent: scarred veterans, 
yrayv-harred and tremulous, buoved up almost 
to second youth by fite and drum and = miar- 
shalled pageantry: nmulitary compames, rank 
and file, knapsack, canteen, rifle and accoutred 
belt. with dusty feet and flushed. tired) faces, 
surface signs of the inward significanee of war, 
discipline, duty, muster and forced marches; 
mavor, council and aldermen, in staid munici- 
pal dignity: mounted police force: distin- 
guished citizens: casual Jookers on in) public 
eab, chatting and Jaughing. forgetting that 
Decoration day means aught but tHlowers and 
holiday: and then the people—eayer, pushing, 
crowding, jamming: the mob and rabble. 
striving, perspiring, toward street) car and 
open highway. 

Off from the line of march. upon the dusty 
roadside, was an old woman crying. Her 
dress was shabby, hands bare and toiul-hard- 
ened, her teeth gone, her thin, gray hair dis- 
ordered. Tears of to-day ran down the beaten 
track of many yesterdays. And so. she sat 
and wept. while the great people marched, 
bands played, gayly | caparisoned horses 
pranced and the rabble shrieked and pushed. 

A child looked from oa carriage window: a 
pink-cheeked, well-dressed) girl of g or 10 
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years of age. There was none in the carriage 
except herself and a middle-aged nurse 
woman. Higher up the little face rose over 
the wheels, a flutter of yellow curls, blue rib- 
bons and broad hat brim, and imperiously 
above the noise of men and wheels a shrill, 
sweet childish voice called, “Stop!” She 
must have been a spoiled child, for the solemn 
driver obeyed instantly. The nurse remon- 
strated. but the big hat bobbed up and down 
determinedly, and two eager little hands ges- 
ticulated toward the old woman. The car- 
riage turned out of the road, the footman 
leapt down and opened the door, and a bundle 
of white skirts, black hose, blue ribbons and 
yellow curls fluttered over and around the old 
woman. 

“What makes you cry?” 

“They didn’t put no posies on Jim’s grave 
the cracked, pathetic voice answered, 

“Who's Jim?” 

“My Jim “3 

“Was he a soldier?” 

“Yes. I knowed it warnt fur no good—” 
(by this time a crowd had gathered around 
the speakers) —‘“‘when he ’listed, says I, ‘Oh, 
Jeems, don't go! They'll only put you pore 
boys in front fur the rebels to shoot at. Thar’s 
plenty more soldiers in York. You're all I 
got; don’t go, Jimmie.’ But he would go. 
Hic had got buttons an’ stripes in his eye, an’ 
off he put, almos’ fore I could git his clothes 
fixed. An’ I never seen him no more! He 
got killed in the fust battle he fit, an’ now they 
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don't think enough uv him to put no postes on 
his grave!” with renewed sobbing. 

The child stood like an avenging goddess, 
her head thrown up, looking at the approach- 
ing column. 

“Where's his grave?” she asked. tears on 
her cheeks which started in pity and rolled off 
in righteous indignation. 

“It’s off a bit to itself.” 

The child interrupted her: “That's the rea- 
son,” she said, “they didn’t see it.” 

She sprang to the main road, where the po- 
lice had cleared passage tor the procession. 
Up the open aisle she sped, like a bird skim- 
ming the ground, and was right in front of 
the Grand Marshal before any one could stop 
her, her hat, fallen off, suspended on her 
shoulders by its ribbons, the tears still dashed 
on her flushed cheeks. 

“Stop!’ she cried, and the Grand Marshal 
obeved, else she would have been trampled to 
death under his horse's feet. Something in 
the child's air told him that what she had to 
say was worth hearing. The column behind 
had halted, and jerked; heads had been thrust 
out of carriage windows and orderlies gal- 
loped on ahead. The bands stopped playing, 
the people listened to hear what the matter 
was, and the Grand Marshal's horse pranced 
and tretted, while his rider asked: 

“What do you want?” 

“You forgot a grave!” a clear, small voice 
replied. 

“Whose grave?" 
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“Jinrs!" 

“What do you mean?” 

“Jim . I don't know his other name, but 
his mother does. There she sits crying be- 
cause you didnt put any flowers on his grave. 
Jim was a soldier. I told her you didn’t mean 
to slight her. Jim has a right to flowers on 
his grave, and—” ready to cry, but still un- 
daunted—"you ll have to go back and put 
some on it!” 

Then there was a yell! Such a yell of ap- 
plause!—the voice of the people, the keynote 
of our great democratic constitution! 

The Grand Marshal called his orderly, and a 
whispered conversation took place. The or- 
derly lifted the child to his pommel! and gal- 
luped across to the old woman. Her totter- 
ing, ill-clad form was helped into the carriage 
with the child. Beside them rode the orderly, 
and behind them the Grand Marshal, reining 
in to swt to their slower gait his restive, 
prancing charger. The line of march re- 
versed, the bands resumed their playing, and 
back it crept—the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic—to “put some posies on Jim's grave.” 


GUILT HAS A TONGUE OF ITS OWN. 


A Study in the Subtleties of Love and Jealousy. 


(Adapted from the French.) 


THe light of the Jamp had grown dim, but 

neither of them had noticed it. Arthur 
was gazing fixedly ata vivid, ardent Hlaame in 
the fireplace: Helen contemplating a vacillat- 
ing Mame near by, now blue, now rose, that 
escaped like a capricious will-o'-the-wisp from 
a partially consumed log. 

At dength Arthur broke the silence. 

“Did you have many visitors to-day?" he 
asked. 

“Ouite a number—there were Mrs. Schuy- 
ler. Henry Farrington, old Mr. Cheyne, Bes- 
sie Murray a 

"And who else?” 

"No one particularly—the usual assortment 
of every Tuesday, but Besste——" 

"Well, what about Bessie?’ ° 


“She was peculiar—pale, seemingly al and 
agitated, but ain spite of all, prettrer even than 
usual While speaking on inditferent topies 
she feverishly tore bits off the lace on) her 
dress: then, all of a sudden, she drew closer 
to me and took my hands in hers, 

"Do you believes she asked, ‘that a wontin 
who has been deenly loved can live without 
love?” 

“What did vou answer?” 
*Nothing-- astonishment kept ine mute, and 
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even now I am still striving to find out just 
what Bessie meant.” 

“Her meaning is evident enough. Your 
iriend is neglected by her husband and greatly 
courted in socicty. She is yet innocent, but 
has reached that point where a woman needs 
a confidant to hold her back from the edge of 
the abyss or to excuse her if she slips there- 
on.” 

“Poor Bessie—poor Bessie,” and Helen re- 
turned to her contemplation of the red and 
blue flames on the hearth. Then, bestowing 
on her husband a look of ineffable tenderness, 
she went on: “H[ow happy I am, my Arthur, 
for your love for me is still unchanged.” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“They say, though, that happiness is a myth, 
yet it seems to me that God must have given 
it to all, only we do not know how to keep it 
—and, generally, in a family, it is the husband 
who is its guardian. Arthur, you have noth- 
ing to say?” 

“Beeause T agree with vou, my dear Helen. 
You talk like a wood book.” 

“Then To bore vou- so much the worse. I 
shall continue: at Bessie’s husband had re- 
neaned fara to her, they would both still 
be happy. Why have his feelines changed for 
Ole so lovely and so it vod? explain to me 
what ats that makes a husband cease to love 
his wite.” 

“Whata child you are! 

“Travy? AH DT see and hear around me in 
soclety astonishes me more and more each 
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day aud. owten. Preset has cigg fer my coun 
trv home. There, besse would net hove been 
nevlerted.” 


"Still harping on Bessie! Dido won receive 


no other visitors as miterestings? 


Tt i one of 
the pleasures of people of the word to view, 
asm ao nmiuigne lantern, tue eccentric types of 
humanity. 

“Posaw Mare, woo tela me something ex- 
traordinary, almest imered:ble, and yet. it 
sceMs It ts trite 

“Tell me what was. 

“Ttoas a clairvoyant story. DT lang ed over 
it-at first, as you are deine now, bur DT ended 
by trembling ” 

“We shall sce at To ant as impressronable” 

“Phe clairvoyant of whom TD speak---a 
woman—lives mn oan obscure quarter of the 
city, and, it appears, can read your thoughts 
accurately and even those of persons not pres- 
ent, i she as given a lock of their hair’ 

“Bosh? 

“She told Marie how to find same lace that 
had been stolen from) her----" 

“Mere chance!” 

"And spoke to her of a secret known ony 
to herself.” 

"AX woman never possesses a secret known 
only to herself.” 

"She revealed to her those of her hus- 
band -—" 

“Oiten there are mysteries that are such for 
none save those most directly interested.” 

“Tn spite of what vou sav T quite long to 


go and consult that woman. Suppose I take 
her a lock of your hair?” 

“Oh, nonsense!" 

“Please let me, dear Arthur. It would be 
such fun. I'll tell you everything she says.”’ 
“No: I don't desire any fun of that sort.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because.” 

Because’ is not an answer. It is what we 
apply to children whose curiosity we do not 
wish to satisfy.” 

“What vou ask is improper.” 

“Improper! For what reason? I do not 
understand you.” 

“You understand nothing! It seems to me, 
though, that three years of city life ought to 
have somewhat sharpened your wits.” 

"Oh, Arthur! TTow can two persons who 
love cach other have anything to fear from 
elatirvovants? You believe in them, then?” 

“TL believe in the credulity of women.” 

"Arthur, T beseech vou, let me cut a lock of 
vour hair.” 

“To rorbid you. 

Stience rergns in the drawing room. Telen 
is deeply distressed. Mechanically she looks 
toward tie fire, but its flames are gone, it is 
aimost out, and trom the midst of its ashes 
rise mmages and voices that remind her of the 
past. AS ane dna dream she gazes and listens. 

First its the old home that appears to her 
and oall hier childhood is) seen apain. Then, 
grown older, her mother speaks to her of 
Arthur, their nerghbor in the country—of Ar- 


thur, who had already tound favor in’ her 
sight and to whom she is soon married. She 
sees him then her devoted lover. with no 
thought save hers. adoring her youthful ignor- 
ances and her belief in goodness. 

“Tt is you” he says. “who are right. and 
my past lie seems to me now an evil dream; 
but you will make me better, and together we 
shall find happiness—a happiness that will last 
forever.” 

The months passed by. She is in their new 
city home, in the midst of the fashionable 
world. Several of its audacious frequenters 
pay court to her. Now betore Helen passes 
the face of Bessie, and the words she spoke 
resound strangely in her tired brain: 

“Do you beheve that a woman who has 
been deeply loved can live without love?” 

It seems to Helen many long days since 
yesterday, and even that her surroundings 
have undergone a change. To escape from 
her ilusion and return to reality she whispers: 

“Arthur—Arthur——”" 

“Well?” 

But that voice that used to reassure her only 
augments her uneasiness, for she no Jonger 
recognizes it. Again she takes refuge in her 
thoughts. Why does he not wish her to con- 
sult the clairvoyant? Why?) Why? 

Her heart beats violently and a sharp pang 
assails it: doubt ts entering therein. Tf Arthur 
were false? If he were like Bessie’s husband? 

Who can have stolen) Arthur from = her? 
She is trying to think. Can it be Ethel God- 
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dard, or is it that little Mrs. Warburton? She 
is suffocating, her throat tightens, her lips 
are dry and burning. The hght ot the lamp 
vacillates. The old tapestries are of a sudden 
clearly shown, then fall again into shadow. 
The chairs brighten here and there by gleams 
that fall on the gilding of their frames, seem 
to move queerly around Helen, whose brain 
is reeling. She is irightened at herself, for 
While thinking of a rival, she feels herselt no 
longer a responsible being, capable even of a 
crime, 

It is thus, then, that one becomes criminal 
through excessive suffering. But is she crazy? 
What proves that Arthur is false? She can- 
not live with such a doubt. She must know, 
and will know. Why not consult the. clair- 
voyant ? 

She rises, supports herself by the furniture 
to keep from falling, and looks earnestly at 
Artaur, who, plunged in a brown study, does 
not see her. Of whonr is he thinking? Of 
that other woman? She walks soitly over tie 
thick carpet and looks for her scissors in her 
workbox, Now she draws nearer to the young 
man, her gave riveted on a lock of his hair. 
She could so quickly cut that lock, were it not 
for the loud beating of her heart. It makes 
more noise than the clock. Arthur will hear 
and turn quicaiy around. No; he remains 
moviontess—-stul thinking, 

Suddenly he starts and utters a cry. Helen 
rains off, the Jock ot hair between her fingers. 
Hler eyes look detiant, but she tries to laugh. 


He docs not laugh; his tace has grown pale; 
tear and rave deset him, 

“T order you immediately to return me that 
hair,” says he. 

“No; DT will not obey.” 

“Then To will use toree.” 

Ile strives to grasp Helen: she escapes him, 
running around chairs and tables. Then she 
takes a jewel casket, locks the hair within, 
and flinging the key far away, tries to tly to 
her bedroom, 

But an iron hand falls upon her anda fright- 
ful tace approaches hers. The wrists of the 
young wile are pressed as in a vise; the pain 
is intolerable there -dtust the place waere Ar- 
thur had always put his lips, 

Then the casket slips to the floor; the hus- 
band seizes it, breaks it open with a kick of 
his boot, takes out the storen lock of hair and 
throws it into the fire. 

Hhelen, halt senscless, sces it burn. 

“What does it matter nowl she sadly mur- 
murs; “the charvovant has spoken.” 


QUEER INDIAN NAMES. 


‘THE red man has gone, but he has left many 
remembrances behind him, — notably 
among these being the names of numerous 
rivers and places. Most of those given in the 
list below are in New England, but all are 
familiar to readers throughout the United 
States: 
Memphremagog—Lake of abundance. 
Chicopee—Birch-bark place. 
Skowhegan—Spearing. . 
Chautauqua—Foggy place. 
Aditrondacks—Iroquois name of the Algon- 
quin, signifying “He eats bark.” 
Damariscotta—Alewife place. 
Cocheco—Very rapid or violent; applied to 
falls or rapids on various streams. 
Ammonoosuc—Fish story river. 
Menan—Island. 
Aroostook—Good river. 
Nashua— Between (the rivers). 
Winooski— Beautiful stone river. 
Housatonic—Stream beyond the mountains. 
Massachusetts—About the great hills. 
Pawtuxet—At the little falls. 
Saranac—River that Hows under a rock. 
Pemiyewasse—Crooked place of pines. 
Merrimac—Swift water. 
Winnipisiogee—Land of the beautiful lake. 
Shetucket—The land between the rivers. 
Quinaboug—Long pond. 


Cochituate—Land on or near falls or rapid 
streams. 

Katandin—The highest place. 

Nahant—At the pomt, 

Ossippee—Strong river. 

Wiscassett—Place of yellow pine. 

Monadnock—The spirits place. 

Piscataqua— Great deer river. 

Cohasset— Place of pines. 

Kearsarge—Pine mountain. 

Quinsigamond—Fishing: place for pickerel. 

Passamaquady—Great place for poilock. 

Contoocook— Crow river. 

Norwalk—The middle kind Ga tract between 
two rivers). 

Rennebunk-- Long water place. 

Wachusett—The mountain, 

Umbagouw—Clear lake. 

Coos—~Place of pines, 

Kennebec—Long lake. 

Pawtueket— At the falls. 

Norndawewock—Place of deer 

Casco—Crane. 

Passumpsie—Mugh clear river, 

Sagidahoc— Ending place, i oe.. mouth ot 


the Kennebec, 
SHE CHANGED HER MIND. 
Tite went downstairs to put him out and 
when she reached the parlor, where he 
was sitting with her daughter, she put on her 
most withering look and said: 


—s1— 


“Do you think you're already married to my 
daughter, young man?” 

“IT do not, madam,” he cheerfully answered. 
“for if IT did I should know that in addition 
to possessing a beautitul wife I should have a 
most charniung and estimable mother-in-law.” 

Women are changeable creatures; she didn't 
put him out aiter all. 


TOOT YOUR HORN ANYWAY. 


(Atlanta Constitution.) 
lf you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Tf it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
‘Taint no use to sit an’ whine 
When the fish ain't on your line: 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kiils your crop, 
Keep a-goin'! 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin'! 

Stpose you're out o° every dime? 

Gsettin’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ primef 
Keep a-goin'! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin'! 

Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 

See the wild birds on the wing! 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring! 

When veu feel ike singin’--sing? 
Keep a-goin'! 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 
The Largest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


Che Increase in Size 


of the Penny Magazine will cause no change in our 
premium offers: Those who take advantage of the 
premium announcement made elsewhere in this number 
will obtain for themselves and their friends 


A Matchless Bargain. 


<I 7000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 
rrivial De Scici ti iced 


4 —N now. New Hich 


» Grade, all styles, 

st equipment, 

j maranterd $9 75 

HM to $17.00. Used 

‘i? wheels, late models, 

all makes, $3 to $12. 

{ We ship on approval 

) — sf y without a cent p a - 

J J nt W rite for 

y ; RES aS barga in list and art 
LON Y < gga? cue of swell 
Sn 2 . (i = ‘o8 Bed ‘els. BICY- 
——S eee — CLE FREE for season 
uivertise then Rider agents want d Learn how to Earn a 


si) i 
_ . .- ; 
Bicycle and make money 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., 
273 Ave A, Chicago, II, 


“MAINE” 


The United States Battle Ship, which was de- 
stroyed in Havana Harbor. 
CUBA=*-A MEDAL, BU Gitte and Crew who per 
ished at the above place and time. This Medal, executed in the 

Finest Style by 
ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers and Medalists, 
148 Fulton St., New York. 
Price in White Metal, 25 Cents. Price in Gilt, 50 Cents. 
__ Price in Real Bronze, 75 Cents. Miailing, 6c, extra. _ 
THE FAC- CAS VTORI A 1S ON 


SIMILE 


E : : EVERY 
SIGNATUR om 
ss ee e , Jeg WEN oT a0 | 


BHR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’'S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR NAGICAL BEAUTIPIER, Purities as well as Reautifice 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash and Skia 

diseases, and every blemish om 

beauty, and defies detection. It 
has stood the test of 48 years and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sure itis properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar name. 
Dr. L. A, Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘As 
you ladies will use them, I re- 
commend “Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful ofall the Skin 
preparations.” For sale by all 
Jruggiste and Fancy Goode 
Dealers inthe U. 8., Canadas, 


and Europe. FERD. 7, ‘T. HOPKINS, Prop..87 Great Jones St..N.Y. 


s SILVER WATCH FREE 


bes are Solld Bliver 

upwards of $4.00 or $10.Gu, but to introduce our 
Catalocue we #1! send youthis Watch 
i Free if you take advantage of our 
marvellous oGrr. If you want ope, 
write to us without delay. With your 
Jetter send us 42 cents in stamps, for 
which wo will send you a Masirdé 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and cer offer. 
After you reorive the beautiful Wateh wo 
shall expect you to shew it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertiee- 
ment. The Watch is aent Free, by Regie 
tered Port, on your complying with our ed- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, sod it te Pully 
BAFE ' M returned if not more than satiefied. Address at ones, 

WATUIT C0.. 0 Warren Strect, New York 


—————— 


DEAN’S PATEN T 


ARDENTER MUSTARD 
For Table and Medicat Use. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 


361 Washington Street, New York. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample. 


tw Send tu twe subscriptions | fer a PENNY nINnDER-“e 


DE A NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


age ene TUBB Ceshiens help when ail else fafie, 
lasses help ae Self Adjestiag. NO PAIN. Whie 
heard. Sead to F. MiccoxiCo., 088 *way, N.Y. for free book. @lice Tela! Free 


$100 for Infermation. 

What is the longest verse in the Bible? If you can tell us in what 
chapter it is, we will give you a prize of $100.00. If more than one per- 
son answers "correctly, we will divide cash equally. With your answer 
send ro cents for our new library of r2 complete books which are a gran 
prize in themselves. Address Keystone Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Offer to Ladies. 

Dear Epitor:-If any of your lady readers desire a true receipt for 
quickly developing the puns or to make scrawny arms or neck plump 
and attractive | will gladly send it if stamp is enclosed. I have noth- 
ing to sell. Mrs. A. W. Hga_p, 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


VERY SUBSCRIBER to the Penny Magazine needs a 
Penny SBindor, not only for its beauty and the pleasure it 

will preserve, but because every copy of The Penny Magazine 
grows more valuable with time’ Many far-sighted patrons who 
preserved the first number of The Penny Magazine received fifty 
cents for every copy within a year afterwards. Penny Binders 
are sent post-paid for two new subscriptions at 20 cents each. 
To advertise our goods for the next 30 days we will give away, 

with a year’s full guarantee, 


A HANDSOME WATCH FREE. 


Address Riverside Novelty Co., 570 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


CREAT OFFER 


This is to hap pil ly surprise you, with 
expectation that you will be so 

" ell pleased th at you wi ll recom. 

me ene us to your friends. We hav 

rted from Saudia a bi 
yuantit of be autiful ped tee. 
; c hiefs. VWrhey are of fine Shifu 
ae | Texture, with clegant Lace de- 
° " . . ign borders and are ve y 6 idom 
ri | i A een On Bale exeet ptin tl lakenn aay 
q “Wit tores. We propose to “give away 
st, of these exquisite gems 
anes ag nd of the Mikado and 
R ; y “will send you five 


Lanaive rehfo us above d , 
nd 10 cents samp) WAPPY 
st RP RISE BOX, nta ns ” sthatevervrbodr wants 


ip ¢ ! ’ : 
OTs. arile 3. Stamy ind wew Reedpes ag Spr som oy 


LEE MFG. ¢ 0. P. 0. Box 1684, Philadelphia, P a. 


sceieadane ot pour Mra look of hair. 1 will PREDICT FOUR 

YO FYUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINKSS, @ REALTH, Lites 
you pes PICTURE of FU RK HU "ABAND, wife or owootheart 

@aity.& give you book telling bow to READ PEOPLE'S MINDS deferens th owt 

w LOVE of OBBRY YOU. ALL, postpald, 1) CENTS, silver. Or. I will send all 

above with New MARRIAGE GUTD "IDE volume of PEMALE SECRETS @ Dream 


Book for Ve. Prof, C. U. ARGO, Box 1207, Heaton, Macs. 
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Chree Months College 
Course 


FOR.... 
30 SUBSCRIBERS. 


The PENNY MAGAZIN®, by special arrangement with Prof. 
Lewis D. Sampson of the Normal ¢ ollege, Valparaiso, Ind., is 
enabled to otier athree months’ course of instruction, absolutely 
without a dollar's cost. to the club raiser, who will get yo sub 
scribers tothe PENNY MAGAZINE. 


The course will consist of lessons in Civil Government. His- 
tory, Geography, Physiology, Composition, Arithmetic.,Grammar, 
Rhetoric, American Literature and Political Economy. There 
is also a special course arranged for those more advanced, ino 
higher Composition ard higher Khetoric. Also advanced work 
in Ean sh and American Literature, General History, Aavanced 
Civil Government, Political Economy, and the Science of Govern- 
ment, and Higher Mathematics, arranged and graded to suit the 
club raiser. 


There is, too, a course in journalism. which is at once a course 
esigned to train persons in clear, terse English. and in news 
writing, news gathering. editorial writing, as wellas a study of 
advertisements. and a comparison of newspapers of to-day with 
the press of the past. 


The work is done by 


Che Chautauqua Plan 


through direct correspondence between instructor and pupil. 
Lessons are regularly assigned the pupil by letter Club raisers 
studythe lessons carefully at home and then report on them by 
letter or thesis, as may be required. The regular instructors care- 
fully examine, criticise, and correct the reportsand return them 
tothe pupil. Students will be allowed to use any text books pa 
may have, on any of these subjects, and inno way will theclu 
raiser be requi to undergo any additional expense in order to 
complete the course. 


Thirty subscribers entitles the club raiser to three months’ 
work in esther of the courses named above. You may select any 
one or a// of the subjects in either course. 


Send your thirty subscribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE, 
addressed to THE PENNY COMPANY, 23 Duane Street, 
New York, and your name will be forwarded to Professo¢e 
Sampson, with whom you can commenc: work at once. 


ALL SIZES #- Embroidered Turkish Slippers 


For Women. Colors:—Blue, 
Pink, Red, Black, Lavender, 
Tan, Maroon, Canary, Yellow. 


SHORT PEOPLE MaDE (ALL by Invisib'e appliances 
worn in their regularsize shoes. By mail, per 
pair. 34 in. Ladies’, 25c.; 1 in., 65c.: Men’s, 4 


in., 60c. ; 1in., 5c. ADAMS & CO., 6th Ave. & 22d St., N.Y. 


PHONOGRAP MUSIC FOR HOME ENJOYMENT. Send trans- 
portation expenses, 35c., and we willsend you 
instrument without farthercost. Playsany selection. We make this 
gift to mtroduce same. Invite acquaintances tohear it. Large sal- 
ary it cee ree to take orders. Address Wor.p PuoxocraPH Co., 
ilada., P 


AN INTERESTING BOOK—‘'BEAUT/FUL WOMEN.” 
Sent free to all our readers for two stamps (postace). Contains 
information that every woman should know. Address, MME. 
DOREE, 1815 N. 16th 8t., Philada., Pa. 


OLD GLORY rnc woren six baage 


6c. by mail; 8 for 10c. ; 80c. doz. ; 100 for 
$2. Greatseller ror r holidays and fairs. 


ond Sus L. 8. Cashman, 34 Oliver 8t., Boston, Mass. ° 


Prentiss Calendar Clocks 


always keep the right time and show the right date. 
Our Independent Calendar perfectly automatic and 
perpetual, separate from a clock, requiring to be 
wound but once a year, costs but $17.00. A real 
- . 
frying pan made into a clock, for $3.25. A beauti- 
| tile clock, in exquisite colors, for $1.50 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. <68. 
r PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO 
Dept. 56—49 Dey St., New York City. 


~ Genuine 


Ring 


ass, Seal Free =F 
o 


— We give you free this Handsome 
> Ger ine Opal Ring, | eat gold plate, warranted 2 years, 
© ityous y 15 Stick Pin ovenirs of War and the €¢ 
°: MAINE" at 10 cents ae trial subscription to new 

ts. | ir < Maga: ' 
with each pir Do n Be 
nonevy. thet Name ar dd ress, 
nd eay you will etuirn PINS OF OI 
: nev ‘ : | within 
We send pins by return mail. 
and ring ve mi 1 
THE COLUMBIAN, Boston, Maas. 


Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles, 
$125 

Make Hill Climbing Easy. 

| Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 


| Harttords, - 2©- © « §0 
_ Vedettes, - $40 and 35 


| POPE MPG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Digitized by Google 


BIG PRICES PAID for OLD COINS. 


ARE YOU AWARE that there are in circulation hundreds of dates 
and varieties of coins which could be sold to coin brokers at rates in ex- 
cess of their par value? These brokers purchase the coins to sell to 
coin collectors (numismatists) most of whom are wealthy, and when 
anxious for certain dates or kinds to complete their sets, they some- 
times pay Enormous Prices, even offering as high as $g,000 for & 
certain U. S. Coin of 1848. It often happens that coins which seem 
to be very common are wanted by the brokers, and if the ones who 
handle such, only had a reliable list, they could ascertain their real 
value. Only a short time since the daily newspapers contained a state- 
ment about how a shoemaker took a coin in change, as ordinary money, 
and happening to be in the habit of comparing his coins witha a 
rlanual. he found that his coin was valuable, and sold it the next day 
for $1,1co. Even recent dates are sometimes valuable, for instance, 
Quarters and Half Dollars of 1853 are worth from $s to $10. A 
cent of 1856 brings $3, but we cannot undertake to give further exam- 

les as there are hundreds of them. Many people have become rich by 
heciitig their eyes open for old coins, why not you? Keep your eyes 
open for any Coins Dated Before 1876 and hold them until you get 
our books. The best places to find them are in the country districts. 
Numerous CANADIAN and other foreign coins are worth big sums. 
We might also add that similarly high prices are paid for old stam 
taken from envelo that have been through the mails. Even the 
most common kind age Salable in Quantities, and if you get the best 
book of prices of stamps, you will find that there is no humbug in the 
oft-repeated story of the ‘‘ value of a million stamps,’’ or even of a 
single stamp, oftentimes. In order to get fully posted get the two most 
reliable Coin and Stamp Books. They contain information 
more reliable than any that you can elsewhere. Both books 
are revised right up to this month. Although the books may be worth 
many dollars, perhaps a fortune to you, we will send both volumes, 
postpaid, on receipt of only 2g cents, si!ver or stamps, and we guar- 
antee that you will get just as much satisfaction as by paying $1.00 or 
more for any other book. THOMAS & CO., 


Room 79. 23 Duane Street, - - - New York. 


The “Rusch’ Saddle 


A new design; made of 
} all oak tanned leather, 
conforms to the shape 
of rider. Weight of 
saddle, 18 oz. 


The “Rusch” Bicycle Saddle Co., 


91-92 Thompaon St., New York City. 
Send 2o stamp for Catalogue. 
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Language Study 


Made Easy 
The GRAPHOPHONE does it 


Course of Spanish 


now running in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


(First Lesson in July, ’98, number) 
Take it up and qualify yourself to travel and do business 


in Mexico and South America. We can’t get their trade 
unless we speak their language. 


JS cts. acopy. $1.50 a year. 


se st yt 


Benefit Promotion Plan 


enables you to get the magazine for one year and 
also a Graphophone, Bicycle Suit, Wall Tent, 
Elgin Watch, or Rochester Camera, etc., each 
worth $30.00, through joining our club. For full 
particulars address 


A. T. H. BROWER. Ed. and Prop., 


358 Deazborn Street, Chicago. Il. 


General L ee’s Book. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH BY THE ONE 
MAN WHO CAN TELL IT ALL. : : 


Fitzhugh Lee’s Story of Cuba’s 
Martyrdom of Misrule. 


BOOK of exceptional interest is about to be issued. Fitz- 
hugh Lee will ive to the world the entire, the true, and 
the terrible story of Spanish misrule and treachery in Cuba. 
This work will be a volume of 500 pages, printed oh superior 
paper, beautifully illustrated with over 1oo full page plates, ftom 
photographs, many of them collected by General Lee himself, of 
actual scenes in Cuba Fitzhugh Lee’s story will stir the heart 
and convirce the mind of the world, for it gives the whole truth 
for the first time. 

In Cuba. General Lee was more than a brave and far-seeing 
diplomat. He was a'so the student and historian of events. His 
every observation was recorded, his every experience written 
down when fresh in his mind. He took every advantage of his 
unequalled opportunity to know the TRUTH that he might give 
it to the world in an intelligent and interesting way. His memo- 
randa, manuscripts and illustrations being ready, he has been able 
TO FINISH QUICKLY AND WHEN MOST NEEDED 
his magnificent undertaking—a true, complete and enduring story 
of the rise and rescue of Cuba. The author spares nothing that 
stands in the way of 1 RUTH in giving his ‘inside”’ informa- 
tion, inciuding many important facts that have heretofore been 
withheld from the people on account of diplomatic relations with 
Spain. 

In accordance with General Lee's desire. the publishers are dis- 
tributing the first edition only, upon an absolutely or g nal plan 
ot unheard of liberality. A postal card sent to the publishers. 
J. A. Hitt & Co., No. 91 Fifth Ave., New York, will secure full 
intormation regarding the work. and the favorable terms upon 
which it can just now be secured. 


YOU CAN EARN IT. 
A Fine Tea Set of 56 Pieces. 


Given fora Club of Only 35 Subscribers to THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 

Every woman adintres beautiful dishes, Few bousekeepers ever 
had toomany. We are sure that every lady Whe sees Chis an- 
nouncement will want to secure fur hersel! this Beautiful Tea Bet 
of 56 Pleces. 


THE TEA SET which we offer you is one of the handsomest 
evermade orbruported and will ornament any 
table and adorn any china closet. It is well made. highly tinished, 
and very daintily decorated in blue, green or brown as you choose. 
The 66 pieces are: 1 covered tea pot (2 picces), Lsugar bow! (2 pieces), 
1 creamer, | bow!, 12 tea cups, 12 ten saucers, 12 tea plates, 12 fruit 
saacers, 2 cake plates. THE PENNDCUMPANY, 23 Duane St.. N.Y. 
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Che Price 


Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copye 


Che Fare 


On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mule. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is unique among American Peri- 
odicals. 


FUFATAGUTE 


Che Rew York Central 
Is unique among American rail- 
roads. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is noted for its charming stories. 


Che New York Central 
Is noted for its charming scenery. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published. 


Che New York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, 


‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Seme information by Mrs. Markee. 
I here annex a short article that appeared ae 
an official statement in the Untled States Health 
Reports, published at Washington, VoL IV., Na 
22, Page l4. Read it caretully;: 


A Reliabie Peptistery: 

In answer to a request from one of our sabd- 
_seribers a physician of Louisville, yes oul 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
| depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it, 

| The formula and method proved to be considen 


Nee 
> ably different from the receipts for other adver- 
tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s trea'ment 
contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
After one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al. 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing. there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the otber arm our eeernier BEpice acheapadvertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which some effect in removing the 
bair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
wth had started and the haira were stiffer and coarser than a8 


t. 

We have investigated two hundred of Mrs. Markoe’s testtmonials, 
snd can safely add in conclu-ion that we are satistied that Mre. 
Markoe’sdepilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishee 
to remove superfiuous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con. 
taims no dangerous ingredients, being pertectly harmless, and can 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will be Dolightod. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatment after you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give vou an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparationsto be used according to the directions 
that I will write fur vou. In addition tothis [ send youa treatise 
of very important information, so that, while yur face wil] alwaye 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at noexpense. I aim to treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers, That's the reason I am 
alwaysso busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe : Moxtcrair, N. J., May 21, 1807. 

Dear Madam: I take picsente in recommending your Depilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupat onand have, 
during the past few months, spoken of your treatment to severai 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with pertect 
euccess, As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting ycu 
to use my name ifit willhelp you. Verv sincerely, 

5 Mapie Street, MRs. A. J. JENKINS 


I will be pleased to send important information privately toany 
lady reader of Penny Magasine who writes tome furit. Addregs 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK,N. ¥. 
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Whither Goest Thou ? 


Never was the interest in the occult and the mysterious so great 
as it is nuw. It may be belief. it may be merely curiosity, but 
certainly a greater number of people are studying and ex peri- 
Menting Witn the scienees and the theories that concern the 
future tere and hereatter than ever before, 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


of May, 1897, published an article entitled ‘‘ Reading the Stars,” 
by one of the best famed of American astrologers, which created 
Widespread) enthusiasm. lo gratify the popular interest evi 
deneed by this article, the pablishers ofthe PENNY MAGAZINE 
bave worked and planned during the months that have elapsed 
since last May. Phe purpose was to give everybody who so de- 
sired sn opportunity of testing by personal experience the claims 
ot Astrolory. and, atrippins the great science of all the arts of the 
charlatan and the takir, to ollow ita fair anda great trial before 
the world First, it was necessary to secure the services of an 
Astrologer of achnowled:ed eminence, of conscience character 
and unquestioned telief in and devotion to his work. Second, 
the most dith-eult, so to adapt the plan as to make his services 
available tor all and within the reach of all. The man of con 
scienee, character and eminence Was found in 


AZRAEL, 


the famous Astrologer, pow resi tent in New York, whoin private 
Jife is as Well esteemed asa man ands citizen as in hts profession 
he is revered tor his astonishing power, The plan which the 
PENNY MAGAZINE has adopted to make ity great 


Popular Test of 
Astrology 


is as follows: Azrael will read the character and the future of 
every person Who complies with the conditions, aud will cover in 
his predictions Che fodowig leven subjects, decided upou atter 
much study as those of paramuunt lmportance to the individual 
and Co society. 

(Continued on next, page.) 


He will describe 


1. Your Personal Appearance, 
2. Your Disposition and Character. 
3. Your Intellectual Ability and Tastes. 


4. Your Fortune: Whether by inherit. 
ance, by marriage or by personal in- 
dustry, if at all. 


5. Your Health, Probable length of Life, 
and Possible Accidents. 


6. Your Love Affairs and [larriage; 
Children. 


7. Your Friends and Enemies. 
8. Travel; Speculation. . 
9. Your Business or Vocation. 

10. Your Lucky Stone. 

11. Your Lucky Day of the Week. 


Where is there a man or a Woman who would not like to have 
these questions answered * Where is there a man or Woman who 
cCanguot meet the conditions below There is hope, NOP ONE, 
Therefore, this great test must have results both popular and 
scientific. Of yreatintiuence in the enhyhtenment and entertain- 
went of the world. 

CONDITIONS—AI that is required ix tom nd tothe PENNY 

MAGAZINE the tollowing intormation ubout yourselt; 

SEX. 

PLACE OF BIRTH. 

DATE OF BIRTH. Year, Month, Day of the Month and 
Hour(A. M.or P.M.) of the oirth hour or near at ahould 
net be known to you, send personal appearance, height, 
weight, complexion and color of eves and haar. 

You are also required to send to the PENNY MAGAZINE 
five subscriptions at 20 cents each, or a total of 190. The PRN. 
NY MAGAZINE is one of the greatest literary successes of recent 
veurs. Tt costae but 2 centa a copy.or twenty cents a year, und 
for this small sam itis written, edited, illustrated, printed, bound, 
wrapped, addressed, mailed and delivered anywhere in the United 
States, Canuda or Mexico, once a mouth for twelve months, or 
one tull veur, The Magezine 18 now closing its second 
yerr. The Magazine is owned in New York, and haa in its 
directorate some of the most distinguisbed business and literary 
menin America, Tt undertakes this ywreat enterprise in order to 
gratify what reema to be an almost universal desire among the 
Amcrican people, and to introduce the PENNY MAGAZINE 
among thoughttul readers who will appreciate it. 


(Continued on next page.) 


First. send information about yourself as explained above. 
Secondly. get five of your friends to subscribe for the PENNY 
MAGAZINE and send one dollar for their subscriptions, twenty 
cents each: or, send one dollar and the names and ad«resses oft 
tive friends to whom youu will present the Magazine for one year; 
or, send one dollar for your own subscription for five years. The 
service which the PENNY MAGAZINE here offers for one dollar 
in subscriptions could not be obtained otherwise for less than five 
dollars. If vou will but get five of your friends to subscribe for 
the PENNY MAGAZINE, the service WILL Nor COsT 
YOU ONE CEN'T, peronally. It may be that afew people 
desiring predictions will went to conceal their identity. In this 
cause they need not specity which one of the tive subscribers wishes 
the predictions, and they may enclose an envelope so addressed 
that Azrael’s reply will reach them without disclosing the real 
naine, Address al} letters to 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
23 Duane St., New York. - 


Terms of Subscriptions to the Penny Magazine. 


Twenty cents per year, in advance. Six months ten cents, 

Postage prepaid to all parts of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico. To other toreign countries, twenty cents extra per year, 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 

The trade is supplied by the American News Company and ite 
branclies. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Penny Magazine every 
mionth will conter a favor by writing us. Mistakes will bappen 
but we take every precaution in our circulation departinent to 
prevent them, and we do not wish that mistakes in delivery after 
the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass un- 
noticed. Writo us, if tho Magazino doos not come 
regularly. 

To insure insertion, advertisement should reach us before the 
{sth of the preceding month. Advertising tates: 340 a page a 
month, $29 half page ; $10, quarter page: $5, eighth page; 60 cents 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


¢ 


Outstanding Assurance 


Dec. 31, 1897........- $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance Policies 
issued in 1897........ 156,955, 693.00 


Proposals for Assurance 
Policies Examined and 


Declined............. 24, 491,973.00 
Income..............5- 48,572,269.5§3 
Assets Dec. 31, 1897..... 236,876, 308.04 


Reserve on all existing 

policies (4¢ standard) 

and all other liabilities 186,333, 133.20 
Surplus, 4¢ standard.... 50,543,174.84 


Paid Policy-Holders in 
1907 te Sosa cod he 21,106, 314.14 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


F Jackson 
worse Waists 


are the most approved in design 
and delightful to the wearer. Ask 


bles for them at your dry goods store. 
Write for our Catalogue 


which contains some useful information to Corset Waist 
and Oorset wearers. 

Send us $1.25 (P. O. Money Order), together with waist 
measure, stating whether you wish white or drab. 


Jackson Corset Co., 


Sole Mfgrs. JACKSON, MICH. 
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THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 
The Penny Magazine ie striving not more to MAKE friends than 
to KEEP trends Consequentiy it gives prennee thetere worth 
Of the many fine premiums it distrib 


heaving. B uted this yeas, 
three have been pre-eminently satisfactory and, therefore, succese- 
ful. Theee re, algerie have been: ist. — Ladies’ Sliver 
Chatelaine W. 


given for twenty eteenatld Asap second, The 
Gordon Bicycle Saddle, given for ten subscriptions, and third, The 
Ray, Jr., Camera, given with complete outfit for twenty-five sub- 
scriptions. Here they are: 


A Ladies’ Solid Silver 
Chatelaine Watch... 


for 20 Subscriptions to 
The Penny [lagazine. 


We can afford to give 
abet for premiums all 
the money we receive, 
because one friend pleased 


never stops circulating. 


you are in your Live: routhss Oc boat towns 
The Celebrated RAY, JR., 
CAMERA... 
made by Mutchler, Robert- 
son & Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., will be given for 
fifteen subscribers, and 
“> its Complete Outfit for tem 
ee subscribers; or both for 
; —_— twenty-five subscribers. 
"¢deldy. Secare and send the 


Don subscriptions te-day. 
THE PENNY COMPANY, © Suu nye 


Superfluous Hair « ee 
— Removed, 


wt HAVE the true secret tor removing hair from the face, reck or 
arms, so that it will never return. I have treated thousands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine tosell. I attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
and 
AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to write to me and get full informa- 
tion’ I have many testimonials and I have never yet treated a 
case unsuccessfully. I offer no ak be ” for a failure, as I accept 
none in case of success. I do not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
me to another. J] keep busy, but not too busy to attend to your 
case permseally. Ifyou are sunoyed with or know of any friend 
who is troubled with superfluous bair on the face, neck or arms, 
I will, apon confidential request, send carefully sealed, such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hair. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Bex 3032 Mm. REW VORK CITY, &. V. 
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for book lovers is without parallel. As our supply of these tine works 
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Whither Goest Thou ? 


Never was the interest in the occult and the mysterious so great 
as it is now. It may be belief. it may be merely curiosity, but 
certainly a greater number of prove are studying and experi- 
menting with the sciences and the theories that concern the 
future here and hereafter than ever before, 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


of May, 1897, published an article entitled ‘‘Reading the Stars,” 
by one of the best famed of American astrologers, which created 
widespread enthusiasm. To gratify the ue. interest evi 
denced by this article, the pablishersof the PENNY MAGAZINE 
have worked and planned during the montha that have elapsed 
since last May. The purpose was to give everybody who so de. 
sired am opportunity of testing by personal experience the claims 
of Astrology, aad, stripping the great science of all the arta of the 
charlatan and the fakir, to allow ita fair and a great trial before 
the world. First, it was necessary to secure the services of an 
Astrologer of acknowledged eminence, of conscience. character 
and unquestioned belief in and devotion to his work. Second, 
the most diticult, so to adupt the plan as to make his services 
available for all and within the reach of all. Tbe man of con. 
Scivace, character and eminence was found in 


AZRAEL, 


the famous Astrologer, mow resifjentin New York, whoin private 
life is as well esteemed a¢ aman anda citizen as in tis professiog 
be is revered for his astonishing power. The plan which the 
PENNY MAGAZINE has adopted to make its great 


Popular Test of 
Astrology 


ie as follows. Azrael will read the characterand the future of 
every person who complies with the con fitions, and will cover ta 
his oe the tolluwing leven subjects, decided upon alter 
much study as thuse of paramuunt importance to the individual 
and to socicty. : 
(Continued oa next page.) 


He will describe 


1. Your Personal Appearance. 
2. Your Disposition and Character. 
3. Your Intellectual Ability and Tastes. 


4. Your Fortune: Whether by inherit. 
ance, by marriage or by personal in- 
dustry, if at all. 


s. Your Health, Probable length of Life, 
and Possible Accidents. 


6. Your Love Affairs and [llarriage; 
Children. 


97. Your Friends and Enemies. 
8. Travel; Speculation. 
9. Your Business or Vocation. 
ro. Your Lucky Stone. 
1. Your Lucky Day of the Week. 


Where ia there a man or a Woman who would not like to have 
these questions answered’ Where is there a man or woman who 
canvot meet the conditions belowY There is nope, NOT ONE. 
Therefore, this great test must bave resulta both popular and 
scientitic, ot great influence im the enlightenment and entertain- 
ment of the world. 

CON DITIONS—AI! that is required is to send tothe PENNY 

MAGAZINE the following information about yourselt: 

Sh X. 

PLACE OF BIRTH. 

DATE OF BIBTH- Year, Month, Day of the Month and 

Hour(A. M.or P.M.) If the birth hour or near it should 

not be known to you, send personal appearance, height, 
weight, complexion and color of eyes and hair. 

You are also required to send to the PENNY MAGAZINE 
five subscriptions at 20 cents cach, ora total of $1.00. The PEN- 
NY MAGAZINE is one of the greatest literary successes of recent 
years. It costs but 3 cents a copy,or twenty ccentsa year, and 
for this small sum it is written, edited, illustrated, printed, bound, 
wrapped, addressed, mailed and delivered anywhere in the United 
States, Canuda or Mexico, onee @ month for twelve months, or 
one tullycar. The Magazine ts now clesing its second 
year. The Magazine is owned in New York, and has in its 
directorate some of the most distinguished business and literary 
menin America. It undertakes this great enterprise in order to 
gratifv what eecms to be an almost universal desire amosg the 
American people, and to introduce the PENNY MAGAZINE 
among thoughttul readers who will appreciate it 


(Continued on next page.) 
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in subscriptions could not be obtained otherwise for less than five 
dollars. If you will but get five of your friends to subscribe for 
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YOU ONE CENT, personally. It may be thata tew pecpls 
desiring predictions will want to conceal thelr identity. In this 
case they need not specify which one of the five subscribers wishes 
the predictions, and they may encloee an envelope so addressed 
that Azrael’s reply will reach them without disclosing the real 
mame, Address all letters to 
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the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass us. 
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FORGIVEN. 


SARAH A. BARKLEY. 


SEJARK! What was that?” 

She was lying on the sofa. where she 
had been quietly weeping, although supposed 
to be taking a nap, while her husband read the 
evening papers. 

It was a fierce night out of doors, and any 
mortal would have to be brave indeed to face 
the elements, but above the how] of the wind 
and pelt of the rain she heard a faint cry, 
which brought back only too vividly thoughts 
of their own baby Mabel, whom they had laid 
to rest only one short week before. 

“Hark! Did you hear that cry?” as the wail 
“ose again above the noise of wind and rain. 

He was very pale, but he opened the door, 
and upon the steps found a basket contain- 
ing a baby, apparently some months younger 
than their own lost darling. A note pinned 
to its dress read: 

“The child’s name is Marie. I shall watch 
until she is discovered, and if you will let her 
take the place of your baby, place a light in 
the window, and I shall feel that God has for- 
given me.” 

She had taken the baby into her arms while 
he read the note, and at the end of the reading 
she looked up with streaming eyes and said 
pleadingly, “Won't you set the light in’ the 
window, Charles?” 

And the light shone brightly all night. 


ee i 


THE APE AND THE THINKER. 


OWEN WISTER. 


[Aeprinted. | 
EVOLVING deeply as he went 
The controversy of Descent, 
A Thinker chanced upon an Ape, 
And after sundry meditations 
Engendered by the creature’s shape, 
. Exclaimed: ‘‘There’s surely something in it! 
This is no theory of the minute, 
And you and I must be relations.” 


The monkey closed one weary lid, 

And ‘Nay,’ he muttered, ‘God forbid!” 
“What!” cried the man, ‘you with your tail, 
So humble in the social scale, 

Say this? -My friend, have you reflected 
How good ’tis to be well connected? 

Or else, if this world you despise, 

And on the next one fix your eves, 

In such case, what have you to hope for? 
For if the Scriptures are correct, 

Life here is all you can expect. 

Your good deeds by no angel hoarded, 
You die forever unrewarded. 

If Darwin's right, the soul I grope for 

Is in some measure shared by you, 

And thus we twain walk hand in hand, 
Joint tenants of the Promised Land.” 


“T firmly trust that is not true,” 
Rephed the melancholy beast; 

“T've come to know the world at least, 
And something also of your race; 

And where among I have discerned 

One human heart that sometimes burned 
In pity for a brother's woe, 

One man, confronted face to face 


af 
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With troubles other than his own, 
Who found the time to pause and spend 
Some costly moments for a frend 

Not decp, sad eves devised for show, 
Not ¢asy sympathy, well told, 

Nor chilly gift of naked gold; 

Rut moments he might ne'er regain. 
Yet squandered them in cheerfulness 
To heal some heart, to ease some moan 
For one, I say, to whom distress 
Spoke and he turned, I have found ten 
That marked the human cry of pain 
And looked, but never looked again, 
Cold selfishness comes not in heaven; 
Sooner are hot sins there forgiven. 
Therefore,”” the Ape said, ‘ton the whole 
T hope we monkeys have no soul. 

For, mark me, we could never live 
Happy with your alternative; 

You with your souls may win salvation, 
But sculless Apes have no damnation.” 


ut 


THANKSGIVING IN JUNE, 


MAUD SCOFIELD BEFSON, 


IDSUMMER’S sun, and not the wintry beam; 
A sky that scorches, not the fitful gleam 
Of sad November sere; 
June-time in calendar and in my heart; 
And yet. a paradox will To impart— 
Thanksgiving-time is here! 


O Love! could T subscribe to any ereed, 
That I might bow the knee and tell my bead, 
And benediction sue, 
And supplhicate, in carnest, prostrate prayer 
God's benison upen vou everywhere, 
And, last, thank God for you! 
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THE FIRST DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


CLARA LIVINGSTONE. 


[N these camera days, when objects are so 

easily ours by a sort of volt-face, the omis- 
sion of a picture is sometimes a grace—a re- 
straint some vacationist will appreciate, afford- 
ing an amateur a snap-shot at first hand. 

There is an epitaph in the churchyard at 
Concord, N. H., which is a lesson in history 
as well as a reminder that the seeds which 
sprang up and flourished as our nation’s lib- 
erty tree were as universal as immortal, and 
that the thoughts which the few framed in our 
creed of freedom were alive in the breasts of 
humbler brethren. 

Who can say but that the unknown com- 
poser of this witty epitaph helped in the Dec- 
laration of Independence? Some leisurely 
S. or D. A. R. may like to trace the con- 
nection. To have written these quaint lines 
would be an honor to crave for an ancestor, 
and it would seem an easy task to fix the au- 
thorship in a place like Concord, N. H. 


The lines are: 
“God wills us free: man wills us. slaves. 
I will as God wills; God's will be done.” 


“Here lies the body of 
John Jack, 

A native of Africa, who died 
March, i773. aged about & years. 
Though born ina land of slavery, 

He was born free; 
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Though he lived in a land of lberty, 
He lived a slave, 
Till, by his honest, though stolen, labor 
He acquired the source of slavery, 
Which gave him his freedom, 
Though not long before 
Death, the grand tyrant, , 
Gave him his final emancipation, 7 
And put him on a footing with kings. 
Though a slave to vice 
He practised those virtues 
Without which kings are but slaves.”’ 


Cm 658 
R.S. V. P. 


OGDEN WARD. 


W HY doesn't a woman CROSS the street 

when she starts to, instead of stopping in 
the middle of it, to the confusion of Christen- 
dom? 

WHY does a man tear down the ferry-slip 
like mad, only to discover the boat is coming 
IN? 

WHY is it that ‘new’ women are invari- 
ably so old? 

WHY does a man always go limping around 
the room on one foot when, as a matter of 
fact, he has only pounded his FINGER? 

WHY 1s it people who can sing won't sing, 
while those who can't sing are bound to sing? 

WHY does the pretty girl to whom you of- 
fer your seat in the car invariably offer it, in 
turn, to the homely one accompanying her? 

WHY does the mite of a man with only 
half a seat in the car always get up and give 
it to some fat freak? 

WHY do we buy things we don’t want just 
because they are “cheap.” 


—1s— - 


LOVE’S YOUTH. 


~ E. A. REAMU. 


- 
H FR love was young—but she did not realize it. 
The man was her ideal and she was good. 

The trees, the birds, the breezes, whispered ‘Love, 
Love! LOVE!!’’"—for love was young. 

The man went away, and the maid waited in sweet 
impatience for his return. He could not. stay 
away long she thought, and blushed. 

Lies of love she heard again, and kisses were stolen 
in her dreams. 

So she sang and waited. 

One day somebody was kind enough to tell her that 
he had been in the neighborhood recently. 

*“‘And he has not been near me,” she sighed. 

Thus love received its first pang—a bitter one. 

When the man came back and she forgave him, the 
youth of love had passed forever. 


CIR 
O SEND ME A DREAM. 


ISABEL DARLING, 


SINT) me a beautiful dream, dear one; 
For life is a wearisome care, 
And sorrows lie thick in the path we tread, 
O send me a joy to share! 


O send me a beautiful dream, dear one, 
A dream of my desolate years! 

For then, like the glory of Heaven, you came 
And shone through the mist of my tears. 


© send me a beautiful dream, dear one! 
The evening is hovering nigh, 

O send me a dream by the angel, Sleep, 
A dream of the by and by! 
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SYMBOLS. 


ANNA E. GUMAREFR. 


A TRAVELER is passing along a country 
road. His thoughts are not pleasant. 
Somehow his life has not been a success. 

By the roadside he pauses to examine a 
daisy. 

“Beautiful!” he murmurs. ‘So white, in- 
nocent, even intelligent-looking. A symbol 
of purity!” 

He raises his eyes and they are attracted by 
a black-eyed Susan. Quickly he moves a few 
steps forward to look at it more closely. 

“Charming coquette, how brilliant you 
are!” Lingering a few moments, he is lost 
in admiration; then he glances back at the 
white daisy. It stands erect! He cannot see 
the heart—only some points of purity edging 
its dress of green. The dignified bearing re- 
pels his admiration. 

This little blonde flower reminds him of a 
past. Then the smile from a coquette had 
made it impossible for him to go back. 

As he is leaving their tiny world he glares 
angrily at Susan. 

Again he pauses to look back at the flower 
of purity, but it 1s as unbending as ever. Be- 
tween them is the brunette with alluring smile 
and abundant heart. 

Another wave of disgust passes over him as 
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he continues his weary way. 

He will not travel over this road again, but 
perhaps on his tiresome journey he may see 
another white daisy as perfect as the one he 
has passed. At any rate, he will try to find 
one! 

So he whistles hopefully. 


MEMORY. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 


M* soul is far away to-day 
In the land of Memory; 
Far away by the shore of the Nevermore, 
*"Mid the scenes of the Used-to-be. 


There is naught but sorrow and anguish here, 
But sorrow and anguish and dread. 

The sunshine is lost in the gulf of the Past, 
In the Past and the Jand of the dead. 


So my soul is far away to-day 
In the regions of Long Ago, 

Where I catch a gleam from boyhood’s dream 
And forget for a time my woe. 


I feel the touch of a soft, warm hand, 
And the clasp of a fond embrace; 

And forget my pain for a moment again 
In the smile of a vanished face. 


Far away in the land of the dead to-day, 
In the land where the North winds rave 
And where Northern forests wave, 

Ny soul has flown, and alone, alone, 
Leoks down on a sunken grave. 
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THE FAMILY HONOR. 


J. M. BARRIE. 


MUCH of the story of the Glendowie Mon- 

ster, now on the tongues of all in the 
north who are not afraid to speak, has been 
born of ugly fancies since the night of Sep- 
tember 4, 1890, when that happened which sent 
the country to bed with long candles for the 
rest of the month. I was at Glendowie Castle 
that night, and I heard the scream that made 
nigh two hundred people suddenly stand still 
in the dance; but of what is now being said 
I take no stock, thinking it damning to a 
noble house; and of what was said before that 
night I will repeat only the native gossip and 
the story of the children, which [ take to be 
human, rather than the worst horror of all, 
as some would have it. 

There are those in Glendowie who hold that 
this Thing has been in the castle, and there 
held down by chains, since the year 1200, 
when the wild Lady Mildred gave it birth and 
died of sight of it; and, in the daylight (but 
never before wine), they will speak the name 
of her lover, and so account for 1200 A.D. 
being known in the annals of that house, not 
as a year of our Lord, but as the year of the 
Devil. I am not sutticiently old-fashioned for 
such a story, and rather believe that the 
Thing was never in the castle until the coming 
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home from Africa of him who was known as 
the Left-Handed Earl, which happened a mat- 
ter of seventy years ago. The secret manner 
of his coming and the oddness of his attend- 
ants, with a wild story of his clearing the 
house of all other servants for fifteen days, 
during which he was not idle, raised a crop 
of scandal that has not yet been cut level with 
the earth. To be plain, it is said by those 
who believe witchcraft to be done with, that 
the Left-Handed Earl brought the Thing 
from Africa, and in fifteen days had a home 
made for it in the castle—a home that none 
could find the way to save himself and a black 
servant, who frequently disappeared for many 
days at a time, yet was known always to be 
within whistle of his master. Men said fur- 
tively that this Thing was the heir, and again 
there was the Devil’s shadow in the story, as if 
the Devil could be a woman. 

Half a century ago the Left-Handed Earl 
died, and they will tell you of a three-days’ 
search for a minister brave enough to pray 
by the open coffin, and that, in the middle of 
the prayer, the mourners rose to their feet and 
ran out of the room, because of something 
squatting on the corpse’s chest. There are 
many such stories of the Thing, against whicn 
all who might have seen shut their eyes so 
quickly that no two drew the same likeness. 
But this is no great matter, for what they say 
they saw I will not tell, and I would that none 
had ever told me. 

There have been four earls since then; but 
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if the tale ot the Thing be true, not onc of 
them lawful earls. Yet until the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1890, since the time of the Leit- 
Handed Earl, it has always been the same 
black servant who waited on the Thing, so 
that many marveled and called these two one, 
as they were not. Of the earls I have nothing 
to tell that could not be told by other men, 
save this, that they paced their halls by might, 
and have ever had an air of listening, not to 
what was being said to them, but as if for some 
sudden cry from beyond. 

It is not a pretty story, except what ts told 
of the monster’s love for children; and though, 
until the 4th of September, 1890, I never be- 
hheved what was told of the Thing and these 
children, I believe it now. What they say 1s, 
that 1t was so savage that not even the black 
servant could have gone within reach of it 
and lived: yet with children scarce strong 
enough to walk, save on all-fours, it would 
play for hours even as they played, but with 
a mother’s care for them. There are men ot 
all ages in these parts who hold that they 
were with it in their childhood and loved at, 
though now they shudder at a picture they re- 
call. I think, but vaguely. And some of them, 
doubtless, are liars. It may be wondered why 
the lords of Glendowie dared let a child into 
the power of one that would have broken 
themselves across its knee; and two reasons 
are given’ the first, that it knew when there 
were children in the castle, and would have 
broken down walls to reach them had they 
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not been brought to it; the other, that com- 
passion induced the earls to give it the only 
pleasure it knew. Of these children, some 
were of the tenantry and others of guests in 
the castle, and I have not heard of one who 
dreaded the monster. If half of the stories be 
true, they would let it toss them sportively 
in the air, and they would sit with their arms 
around its neck while it made toys for them 
of splinters of wood or music by rattling its 
chains. I need not say that care was taken 
to keep these meetings from the parents of 
the children, in which conspiracy the children 
unconsciously joined, for the pleasant prattle 
of their new friend allayed suspicion rather 
than roused it. Nevertheless, queer rumors 
arose in recent times which, I dare say, few 
believed who came from a distance; yet were 
they sufficiently disquieting to make guests 
leave their children at home, and, as I under- — 
stand, on the 4th of September, 1890, several 
years had passed since a child had slept in the 
castle. On that night there were many guests 
and one child, who had been in bed for some 
hours when the Thing broke loose. 

The occasion was the coming of age of the 
heir, and seldom, I suppose, has there been 
such a company in a house renowned for hos- 
pitality. There were many persons from dis- 
tant parts, which means London, and all the 
great folk of our county, with others not so 
great, in that gathering, though capable o1 
making a show at most. Atter the dancing 


begins, no-man is ever a prominent figure in 
a room to those who are there merely to look 
on, as I was; and I now remember, as the two 
which my eyes followed with greatest pleasure, 
our hostess, a woman of winning manners, yet 
cold when need be, and the lady who was 
shortly to become her daughter, a languid 
girl, pretty to look at when her lover, the heir, 
-was by her side. I know that nearly all pres- 
ent that night speak, now of a haggard look 
on the earl’s face, and of quick glances be- 
tween him and his wife; I know they say that 
the heir danced much to keep himself from 
thinking, and that his arm chattered on the 
waists of his partners; I know the story that 
he had learned of the existence of the Thing 
that night. But I was present, and I am per- 
suaded that at the time all thought, as I 
did, that never was a gayer scene even at 
Glendowie, never a host and hostess more 
cordial, never a merry-eyed heir more anxious 
to be courteous to all and more than courteous 
to one. Dance succeeded dance. The hour 
was late, but another waltz was begun. Then 
suddenly— 

And at once the music stopped and the 
dancers were as still as stone figures. It had 
been a horrible, inhuman scream, so loud and 
shrill as to tear away through all the walls of 
the castle; a scream not of pain, but of tri- 
umph. I think it must have lasted half a min- 
ute, and then came silence, but still no one 
moved; we waited as if after lightning for the 
thunder. 
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The first person I saw was the earl. His 
face was not white, but gray. His teeth were 
fixed and he was staring at the door, waiting 
for it to open. Some men hastened to the 
door, and he cast out his arms and drove 
them back. But he never looked at them. 
The heir I saw with his hands over his face. 
Many of the men stepped in front of the 
women. There was no whispering, I think: 
We all turned our eyes to the door. 

Some ladies screamed (one, I have heard, 
swooned; but we gave her not a glance) when 
the door opened. It was only the African 
servant who had entered, a man most of us 
had heard of but few had seen. He made 
a sign to the earl, who drew back from him 
and then stepped forward. The heir hurried 
to the door, and some of us heard this con- 
versation: 

“Not you, father; me.” 

“Stay here, my son; I entreat, I command.” 

“Both,” said the servant authoritatively; and 
then they went out with him and the door 
closed. 

The dancing was resumed almost imme- 
diately. This is a strange thing to tell. Only 
a woman could have forced us to seem once 
more as we were before that horrid cry; and 
the woman was our hostess. As the door 
closed, my eyes met hers, and I saw that she 
had been speaking to the musicians. She was 
smiling graciously, as if what had occurred 
had been but an amusing interlude. I saw her 
take her place beside her partner and begin 
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the waltz again with the music. All looked at 
her with amazement, dread, pity, suspicion, 
but they had to dance. “Does she know 
nothing?” I asked myself, overhearing her 
laughing merrily as she was whirled past 
me. Or was this the woman’s part in the 
tragedy while the men were doing theirs? 
What were they doing? It was whispered in 
the ball-room that they were in the open, look- 
ing for something that had escaped from the 
castle. 

An hour, I dare say, passed, and neither 
the earl nor his son had returned. The danc- 
ing went on, but it had become an uncanny 
scene: everyone trying to read the other’s 
face, the men uncomfortable, as if feeling that 
they should be elsewhere, many of the women 
craven, only the countess in high spirits. By 
this time it was known to all of us that the 
door of the ball-room was locked on the out- 
side. Guests bade our hostess good-night, 
but could retire no further. One man dared 
request her to bid the servants unlock the door, 
and she smiled and asked him for the next 
waltz. 

About two o’clock in the morning, many of 
us heard a child’s scream, that came, as we 
thought, from the hall of the castle. 

A moment afterward we again heard it— 
this time from the shrubbery. I saw the 
countess shake with fear at last, but it was 
only fora moment. Already she was beckon- 
ing to the musicians to continue playing. One 
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of the guests stopped them by raising his 
hand; he was the child’s father. 

“You must bid your servants unbar that 
door,” he said to the countess, sternly, “or I 
will force it open.” 

“You cannot leave this room, sir,’ she 
answered, quite composedly; and then he 
broke out passionately, fear for his child mas- 
tering him. Something about devil’s work, he 
said. 

“There is someone on the other side of that 
door who would not hesitate to kill you,” she 
replied; and we knew that she spoke of the 
native servant. 

“Order him to open the door.” 

“T will not.” 

In another moment the door would have 
been broken open had she not put her back 
against it. Her eyes were now flashing. The 
men looked at each other in doubt, and each 
of them, I know, were for tearing her from 
the door. It was then that we heard the re- 
port of a gun. 

It is my belief that the countess saved the 
life of her guest by preventing his leaving the 
ball-room. For close on another hour she 
stood at the door, and the servants gathered 
around her like men ready to support their 
mistress. 

We were now in groups, whispering and 
listening, and I shall tell what I heard, be- 
lieving it to be all that was heard by any of us, 
though some of those present that night now 
tell stranger tales. I heard a child laughing, 
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and I doubt not that we were meant to hear 
it, to appease the parents’ fear; I heard the 
tramp of men in the hall and on the stairs, 
and afterwards an unpleasant dirge from 
above. A carriage' drove up the walk and 
stopped at the door. Then came heavy noises 
on the stair, as of some -weight being 
slowly moved down it. By and by the car- 
riage drove off. The earl returned to the 
ball-room, but no one was allowed to leave it 
until daybreak. I lost sight of the countess 
when the earl came in, but many say that he 
whispered something to her, to which she re- 
plied, “Thank God!” and then fainted. No 
explanation of this odd affair.was given to 
the company; but it is believed that the Thing, 
whatever it was, was shot that night and taken 
away by the heir and the servant to Africa. 
there to be buried. 


Sh 


THE DARK CITY IS, 


JOSEPHINE BENEDICT. 


BETWEEN the lands of Should Be and Perhaps - 
Lies the dark city Is, and strange it seems 
That men should dwell therein and live their lives 
So near to Should Be and Perhaps 
Yet never enter there. 


Sometimes, they say, a man wins in 
To Should Be, yet, once there, his eyes 
Lose something of their power, and he sees 
' Not the fair fields of Should Be, but the walls, 
Frowning and dark, of Is. 
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THE FORTUNE ‘TELLER, 


ROBERT JERMAIN COLE. 


EN summer turned away from us, I fol- 

lowed her toward the South. With my 
knapsack and stick I left the little valley and 
started for the city where my duty lay. This 
walk of thirty miles was one of the greatest 
pleasures of my summer holiday. In the 
country through which I passed there was no 
tedious monotone of form or color to weary 
my eyes. On one hand green forests shut me 
off from the fields. Across the highway I 
could look past the edge of the world, whose 
only inhabitants, so far as I was concerned, 
were the quiet cattle and the birds. Some- 
times the woods hemmed in the road on both 
sides. It was no oppression to be their pris- 
oner, since there was always the sky to look 
up to, and the sky is over all. 

As I trudged along happily, whistling with 
the birds, some one approached from behind, 
and, having overtaken me, fitted his gait to 
mine. The newcomer said nothing for a 
moment, and I had an opportunity to scruti- 
nize him keenly. At first glance I thought 
him a beggar; at the second I saw that he 
was no ordinary beggar; and finally I decided 
that he was no beggar at all. His shabby 
coat fitted him well. His gait was free from 
awkwardness or shambling, and the unobtru- 
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sive suavity of his countenance harmonized 
well with his manner. After giving me time 
to get some idea of his exterior, my com- 
panion spoke: 

“Could you tell me how far it is to Five 
Corners?” he asked. 

“I go that way myself,” said I. “We can 
walk together if you like.” 

The man thanked me, and we soon fell into 
pleasant chat. 

When you offer to show a man his way it 
has the effect of making you his host for the 
time being. You feel bound to entertain him. 
The stranger seemed to take it for granted that 
I would do this. He had a way of suggesting 
things and waiting for me to elaborate them. 
He would assent to what I said in a tentative 
fashion as though urging me to continue. 
We spoke of our experience as travelers. He 
told some incidents of the sort that one always 
has an instinctive desire to match. I yielded 
readily to my vanity, and being not at all re- 
served, soon found myself talking freely of 
my life and affairs. The stranger listened 
with so much apparent interest and compre- 
hension that I almost forgot I was not ad- 
dressing an old friend. 

It was early in the afternoon when we met 
and I had not yet eaten any lunch. I un- 
strapped my knapsack and sitting down be- 
neath a tree invited my companion to share 
with me. He assured me that he was not 
hungry, and making himself comfortable on 
the grass, chatted while I ate. The talk fell 
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on luck, and he asked me if my fortune had 
‘ever been told. When I shook my head, he 
‘modestly owned to some skill in palmistry 
and offered to put it to the test. Thereupon 
I Jaid my hand in his. 

When the stranger began to speak again he 
had dropped that gentle, unassertive manner 
which at first characterized him. His face 
hardened and took on an inscrutable expres- 
sion. His voice assumed a tone of authority. 
He began by telling some of the minor events 
of my future life, and then proceeded to the 
felicities of a higher sort written in the 
lines of my open palm. He spoke ct 
these without any enthusiasm, but rather 
with a touch of irony, as if seeing al- 
ways their complement of evil. At last 
he came to a line which seemed to ciass 
and cut apart all those from which he had been 
reading. He traced it slowly with his finger 
and then looked at me with a dark prophecy 
in his glance which needed no words to 1in- 
terpret its meaning. 
~ As soon as he had dropped my hand the 
man’s expression changed. He laughed over 
his own gravity as if it were a jest. We took 
up our journey once more and gradually fell 
into our former friendly chat. We proceeded 
together for some miles till we reached a place 
where five roads met. Here the stranger left 
me, 

I hastened my steps, for the twilight would 
come before I could reach the little village 
where I intended to put up for the night. 


The sun had set when I came in sight of the 
old Pine Tavern. This was a wayside inn, 
long since deserted. Just beyond it was a 
deep ravine which sloped steeply down from 
the road’s edge. <A dense pine wood covered 
the slope to the side of the highway. The 
somnolent, heavy odor of the pines weighed 
upon my sense. My steps became slower. 
I drew near the edge of the wood whence the 
spirit of reverie came forth and possessed me. 
I remembered the tales rehearsed by the old 
farmers, of armed robbers who once climbed 
that shaded slope and rushed forth upon pass- 
ing coaches. The stage coach has long 
ceased to rumble over our highways, but the 
spirit of evil and violence still lurks along the 
path of Time. How many a change of fashicn 
has thou worn through, O Mephistopheles! 
My grandfather beheld thee in buckles and 
powdered wig. Did he know thee? Methinks 
I see thy shadow among those dark pines. 
Or is it— 

Suddenly my musings were blotted out. A 
swift blow had well-nigh felled me to the 
ground. I turned at the instant and con- 
fronted my awakener. It was the fortune- 
teller, who had gone about by another way 
and concealed himself in the pine woods till 
I passed. Now he dropped his club and 
sprang upon me. 

For what seemed a long while we struggled 
together. He was the more skillful, while I 
had the greater strength. At last he slipped 
in a sandy place, wid with a sudden effort I 
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bore him to the ground. He was exhausted 
2nd soon ceased to struggle. : 

As I sat upon the. stranger’s chest I was 
struck by the grim humor of the situation. I 
would tell his fortune. I described to him the 
prison where he would soon lie, where For- 
tune should leave him. 

“Hath the blind goddess employed thee as 
her emissary?” I cried. “It was a most dis- 
courteous message that she sent. And 1 was 
to pay the messenger! Well, so'I will. Thus 
I trample on thee, O Destiny.” Saying which 
I bound his hands and drove him before me 
into the town. 
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Auguste Rodin. 
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WAR “SCARE-HEAD” ILLUSTRATED. 


_ MASKED BATTERY OPENED FIRE- 
WATER. 


HOW PETE SAVED THE LEVEE. 


PATIENCE O’NIEL. 


FfOR days the river had been rising. The 

levees above were gone for miles and 
mules, and the mad waters had swept cover tlie 
banks, carrying fortunes and even lives kLe- 
fore them. 

On one of the big plantations opposite 
Shreveport, every effort was being made to 
withstand the flood. Hands were collected 
from every cabin, and recruited from all the 
adjoining places, to strengthen the water- 
soaked levees, which shook on the pressure ~ 
cf a man’s foot. 

It was almost dusk, but the men, who had 
not rested for days, worked up with the 
strength of fresh vigor, as the voice of Tom 
Aiken, the planter, directed them, and cheered 
them on to the task which seemed so hopeless 
as the water crept steadily and steadily higher. | 
But for the fact that everyone was busy with 
his work, a little negro boy, who suddenly 
dropped his spade and stole away betwixt 
the wheels of the big sand wagon, might have 
been seen, as he scurried away around the 
curve on the embankment. 

He ran quickly along for a full quarter of 
a mile, without looking back, down the nar- 
row, slippery road that was left between the 


cotton rows and the levee. The boy slack- 
From the Philadelphia Times. 


ened his pace when he became convinced that 
no one was in pursuit of him, and, as he did 
so, he heard the loud, cheery voice of Tom 
Aiken, back at the break: “All work together, 
boys!” 

“Huh! All work togedder,” the boy said, 
“Yes, sir; but you bet dis here nigger done 
tired ‘er workin’ togedder. Ise gwine to 
sleep, I is; I an’ shet my eyes for two whole 
days an’ nights, an’ I gwine round the p’int 
to Aun’ Viny’s an’ go to sleep.” 

In his eagerness to reach the coveted goal, 
the little negro quickened his pace again. It 
was now almost dark, but his eyes had grown 
accustomed to the gloom. He could see the 
curving line of the levee, which seemed to 
tremble with a premonition of its own inade- 
quacy; he could see all the water-pools in the 
road. His little legs had measured perhaps a 
mile or more, when the ominous roar of the 
river made him stop and peer over the levee 
at the rushing waters. 

As he scrambled up the slippery bank a clod 
of loosened earth fell heavily into the road 
below, and through the orifice which it left 
a little stream of muddy water trickled. The 
boy caught his breath quickly when the water 
ran over his head. 

“Lordy!” he exclaimed. “Dere’s gwine to 
be a break right here. Lordy! Lordy! what 
I gwine to do!” 

He stopped to consider. There was still 
another mile before he could reach the point; 
and he knew there were only a few old women 
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in the cabins there, and he could get no help 
from that source. It was more than a mile 
back to where the men were working, and he 
was afraid to show himself there after having 
run away. Besides, there was not a moment 
to lose. What was to be done? The boy 
knew that a great responsibility rested upon 
him. If the little opening were not stopped 
immediately it was only a question of a few 
moments before the levee would be swept 
away. 

He stood up and looked about him. There 
was no one in sight. He thought he might 
find a bag of sand dropped by a passing 
wagon, but there was none. With a sudden 
purpose he turned and sat down over the little 
crevice through which the water came; the 
soft earth yielded to his weight, and with his 
hands and feet he pressed it about him, pat- 
ting it to make it firm. 

The difficulty had been solved without his 
volition, almost. It was only after it was 
done that he thought of the consequence. He 
calculated, in his unreasoning way, that it was 
eight o’clock. How long would he have to 
remain there? For aught he knew, till morn- 
ing. He began to suffer, by and by, from his 
cramped position, but he dared not move, 
even the least bit, lest the crevice would open 
again. 

He began to get drowsy; his limbs were 
almost numb. He wondered what would be- 
come of him if he should go to sleep. If the 
waters should rise up over the levee and 


drown him, and ruin the cotton, would it make 
any difference then that he had tried to save 
it? He was inadequate to the problem, the 
like of which has puzzled graver heads than 
his. The hooting of the owl grew less and 
less frequent, the swishing of the waters fainter 
and fainter, and the pain in his back easier. 

He must have slept some time. Suddenly 
he was awakened by the gallop of a horse on 
the road below. He was, too weak to move. 
His voice was almost gone, but as the horse 
and rider approached he cried out with all the 
strength he could summon: “Marse Tom!” 

Mr. Aiken drew rein quickly and turned 
his big lantern in the direction of the voice. 

“Who is it and where are you?” he asked, 
dismounting. 

“It’s me, boss,” answered the boy. 

“What the mischief are you doing here, 
Pete?” inquired Aikin, peering into the boy's 
begrimed face. “Why, you are almost buried 
alive!” 

“I runned away from back yonder,” the 
boy answered. “I seed the levee er breakin’ 
here, so I stopped.” 

“Why, bless the boy,” said Aiken; “you 
must be nearly dead. What is to be done? 
Can you stand it till I ride back and get help 
to fill the break? It will open as soon as you 
move.” 

“Yessir; but hurry, boss,” answered the boy. 

As Aiken turned to remount he heard the 
sound of the boat-wheels around the curve, 
and the whistle sounded out hoarsely. 
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“By George!” exclaimed Aiken, “there’s a 
boat, and three more inches of water will top 
the levee here, and then all is lost.” 

In a few moments the boat rounded the 
curve, and the big lights shone out across the 
water. 

“The ‘Marsden,’ ” Aiken said, as he saw the 
two smokestacks, “with Morton at the wheel; 
I shall have to fight for it.” 

So saying, he picked up his gun from where 
he had dropped it when he dismounted, and 
strode on up stream to meet the boat. 

“Steer for the other side!” he called out 
when the boat was in hailing distance. 

“I’m running this machine,” responded the 
coarse voice of Morton, “and I guess the 
river is free.” 

Aiken could see the little tongues of water 
as they overlapped the banks above. If the 
boat did not turn, she would send the water 
over the levee, lower down where the boy was, 
and he and the whole embankment would be 
sucked in. There was no time to be lost. 

Swinging the lantern above his head, so that 
Morton might see him, he flung his rifle to his 
shoulder, and called back: “Come another 
foot nearer to this shore and you are a dead 
man.” 

Morton knew what manner of man he had 
to deal with. The wheel reversed, the boat 
tacked and grazed the opposite shore, which 
was already submerged. 

“All right now, Pete.” said Aiken, gently 
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-patting the boy’s muddy pate. “TH go oh and 
be back in a few. moments.” 

When they came, by and by, and put- aia 
bags in the hole Pete had been covering, the 
little fellow was too weak to speak or to stand, 
and Mr. Aiken took him up in his arms and 
himself carried him to the house. 

And now Pete does nothing but ride on the 
back seat of the carriage to open the gate for 
the driver, or to carry parcels when Tom 
Aiken’s pretty wife goes to Shreveport shop- 
ping; for his “boss” is grateful to the mile 
hero who saved the plantation. | 
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‘*BEGORRA, I SAVED THE STARS!” 


4] WAS present not long ago,” said the 

colonel, “at a banquet where an old army 
officer of English antecedents was on the pro- 
gram to speak to the sentiment, ‘The Irish in 
the Union army—courageous and _ loyal 
Americans, they were as true as the truest, as 
brave as the bravest.’ This puzzled me 
‘greatly. Why should an American of English 
descent be called upon to compliment the 
Irish-Americans? I did not understand the 
situation until my friend, one of the hard 
fighters of the war, arose to speak. His 
speech was simply a little story, and yet it 
stirred me as few speeches ever did. 

“My friend of English antecedents sat near 
the center of a long table. Almost opposite 
him sat a stoutly-built man who would have 
been handsome but for the fact that his eyes 
were sightless. This blind man received little 
attention except from the men who sat on 
either side of him, both of whom were Irish- 
men and strangers to the majority of the 
guests. When the toast was read, speaking in 
such enthusiastic terms of the Irish soldiers 
of the war, their faces flushed and they sat 
erect, looking straight across at the man who 
was to respond. 

“My first surprise was in the manner of the 
speaker. I knew him to be one of the coolest 
and most unexcitable of men, but as he rose 


to his feet I saw that he was controlled by, 
strong emotion. He stood for a minute look- 
ing down the line at the table, as if studying 
the thoughts of every man present. Then he 
began in a quiet tone, saying that when this 
toast was assigned to him he was puzzled to 
know why he should be selected above all 
others to speak of Irish courage in the Union 
army. 

‘“‘He had said as much to his wife, but as he 
said it there came to his mind an incident of 
his army life that made the whole matter 
clear to him. Then he proceeded to relate the 
story of his experience at the turning point 
of one of the fiercest battles of the war. In 
the midst of a hand-to-hand contest, when 
everything depended on every man doing his 
best, he received a blow that sent him head- 
long to the ground. When he regained con- 
sciousness he realized that a terrific struggle 
was being fought to the death above him. 

“The first objects to catch his eyes were 
two sturdy legs in blue—the legs of someone 
standing astride of him. The owner of the 
legs seemed to be bending this way and that 
to shield the prostrate officer from blows that 
were falling on his own devoted head. The 
fight was over the flag, which was torn in 
fragments as the men struck and cut at each 
other in the fury of their excitement, but, 
happen what might, the one man standing 
astride the captain never moved his feet. The 
captain did not know who this stout defender 
was until in answer to a demand to surrender 
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there came in Irish brogue, ‘To hill wid you!’ 

“He realized then that Pat McBride was 
fighting against odds for the flag and his 
captain. He realized, too, as blood came 
dropping down in his face, that Pat was 
sorely wounded. He knew this when in a few 
minutes he was dragged out from the heap of 
wounded and saw Pat fall down. from loss of 
blood. They found wadded into Pat’s blouse 
that part of the flag containing the stars, and 
Pat’s only remark as they strove to revive him 
was, ‘Begorra, I saved the stars’—stars, alas! 
that he could never see again. 

“This was in brief the story, but it was told 
by a man who felt every word, and was told 
so dramatically that at its close nearly every 
man at the table was standing on his feet. As 
the speaker went on to pay his tribute to the 
man who had saved his life, and pictured him 
as the ideal of soldierly courage and loyalty, 
the blind man opposite stood like one en- 
tranced, and as the speaker closed he plunged 
across the table, reckless of glass and china, 
and with a howl of exultation threw his arms 
about his old captain. 

“The scene that followed was simply indes- 
cribable. The story called out all the demon-_ 
strativeness of the Irish nature. The speaker 
was overwhelmed with congratulations and 
thanks. Listening to what was said, to other 
stories that this one story called out, I under- 
stood why the officer of English antecedents 
had been selected to speak of the courage and 
spirit of the men of Irish descent in the Union 
army.” 


LOOK AT YOUR WATCH. 


“MIARK down the figures on the face of a 
watch,” said a jeweler to THE PENNY 
MAGAZINE man, 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6—began the P, M. man, as he 
put pencil to paper. 

“No, I mean Roman numerals.” 

Then this was produced: 

I., II., JIL, 1V., V., VI., VII., VIII., 1X., 
X., XJ., XII. 

“You are wrong.” 

“T guess not.” ; 

“Try again.” 

“Perhaps I don’t know how to count in 
Roman figures?” said the P. M. man. 

“You know that well enough, but watch- 
makers use different ones. Look at your 
watch.” 

“Haven't got one.” 

“Well, look at mine. See the figure which 
stands for 4 o'clock.” 

The P. M. man looked and was surprised. 
It was ITII. and not IV. 

“Are all the clocks and watches made that 


way?” he asked. 
‘Every one which has Roman figures on 


its dial.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you the story. It is nothing 
but a tradition among watchmakers, but the 
custom has always been preserved. You may 
Or you may not know that the first clock that 


in any way resembled those now in use was 
made by Henry Vick in 1370. He made it 
for Charles V. of France, who has been called 
‘The Wise.’ 

“Now Charles was wise in a good many 
ways. He was wise enough to recover from 
England most of the land which Edward III. 
had conquered, and he did a good many other 
things which benefitted France. But his early 
education had been somewhat neglected, and 
he probably would have had trouble in passing 
a civil service examination in these enlight- 
ened ages. Still, he had a reputation for wis- 
dom, and thought that it was necessary, in 
order to keep it up, that he should also be 
supposed to possess book learning. The latter 
was a subject he was extremely touchy about. 

“So the story runs in this fashion, although 
I will not vouch for the language, but put it 
in that of the present day: 

“*Yes, the clock works well,’ said Charles, 
‘but,’ being anxious to find some fault with a 
thing he did not understand, ‘you have got 
the figures on the dial wrong.’ 

““Wherein, your Majesty?’ asked Vick. 

“*That four should be four ones,’ said the 
king. 

“You are wrong, your Majesty,’ said Vick. 

“*T am never wrong,’ thundered the king. 
‘Take it away and correct the mistake!’ and 
corrected it was, and from that day to this 4 
o'clock on a watch or clock dial has been IIII. 
instead of IV. The tradition has been faith- 
fully followed.” 


ON THE WEDDING TRIP. 


THORNS AMONG THE ROSES. 


1. A Little Walk. 


2. A Little Brook. 
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. 4. A Little Help. 
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6. A Little Accident. 
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THE 


MurvaL, LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RIcHARD A. ‘McCourpy, President 


ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 


OPPS Ooo roooy 


The Largest Life Insurance Com- 


pany in the World. 


Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest 
agent or to the Head office of the company. 


0, 2, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


ALL SIZES a 


SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL by Invisible Appliances 
worn in their regularsize shoes. By mail, perg@@i 
pair. 14 in. Ladies’, 25c.; lin., 65c.; Men’s, 1% 


in., 50c. ; 1in., 75e. ADAMS & CO., 6th Ave. & 22d St., N.Y. 


PHONOGRAP MUSIC FOR HOME ENJOYMENT. Send trans- 
portation expenses, 35c., and we willsend you 

instrument without further cost. Playsany selection. We make this 

gift tointroduce same. Invite acquaintances tohear it. Large sal- 

od naeeee to take orders. Address Woritp Puonocrapn Co., 
*hilada., Pa. 


Embroidered Turkish Slippers 
For Women. Colors:—Blue, 
Pink, Red, Black, Lavender, 
Tan, Maroon, Canary, Yellow, 


AN INTERESTING BOOK—‘‘BEAUT FUL WOMEN.” 
Sent free to all our readers for two stamps (postage). Contains 
information that every woman should know. Address, MME. 
DOREE, 1815 N. 16th St., Philada., Pa. 


pepie-et OLD GLORY Piet worsen sax bons 
: 5c. by mail; 8 for 10c.; 80c. di 
$2. Greatseller 


- doz. ; 100 for 
for holidays and fairs. 


L. N. Cushman, 34 Oliver 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Facial Beauty at any Age. 
Mme. Josephine Renard’s 

‘*Retiring Lotion” positively removes “wrinkles, 

whitens and softens the skin. It contracts and 

takesupthe flabby epidermis and restores the con- 

tour of the face, making the skin healthy and 

clear. Erle, $1.00, Guaranteed harmless. Sam- 


ple and book by mail, lie. Address Mux. Joseputns Renagp, 100 
W.8istSt.,.N.Y. Agentsand canvagsers wanted. Mention Peany Magasine. 


Genuine 
rn Opal 
» Opal Free 


— We give you free this Handsome 
i) Genuine Opal Ring, best gold V faswes warranted 2 years, Oc) 
venirs of War and the i) 


o 
with each pin. Jon’t send 
money, just name and address, 
and say you will return pinsor 
money by mail within 2 weeks. 
We send pins by return mail, 
and ring when you remit $1.0. €& 
THE COLUMBIAN, Boston, Mass. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR SAGICAL BEAUTIPIER, Purifies'as well as Reautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. ; 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash and Skim 

diseases, and every blemish on 

beauty, and defies detection. It 
has stood the test of 48 years,and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sure itis properly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of similar name. 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of 

the haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘As 

you ladies will use them, I re- 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful ofall the Skin 
bd aacengra Mg sale by all 

ruggists and Fancy Goods 


4. a> Dealers inthe U. S., Canadas, 
and Europe. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop.,37 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 


. SILVER WATCH FRE 


atches gre Solid Silver, and at retail woul 
i Cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we willsend youthis Watch 
ZA Free if you take advantage of our 
. If you want one, 
¥ write to us withoutdelay. With your 
letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which we will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and oxr offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertise- 
; ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
vortisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, snd it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 
SAFE WATOH OO.. 9 Warren Street, New York 
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DEAN’S PATENT 


ARDENTER MUSTARD 


ASK FOR IT. 
For Table and Medical Use. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 
361 Washington Street, New York. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample. 


tI Send twe subseriptiens fer a PENNY BINDER-ce 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


Our INVISIBLE TUBB Cushions help when all else fails, 
as glasses help eyes. Self usting. MO PAIN. Whis 
heard. Send te F. Hiscox Ce.,'858 B’way, N. Terres book. Offee Trial 


BIG. PRICES PAID for OLD COINS. 


ARE YOU AWARE that there are in circulation hundreds of dates 
and varieties of coins which could be sold to coin brokers at rates in ex- 
cess of their par value? These brokers purchase the coins to sell to 
coin collectors (numismatists) most of whom are wealthy, and when 
anxious for certain dates or kinds to complete their sets, they some- 
times pay Enormous Prices, even offering as high as $5,000 for @ 
certain U. S. Coin of 1848. It often happens that‘coins which seem 
to be very common are wanted by the brokers, and if the ones who 
handle such, only had a reliable list, they could ascertain their real 
value. Only a short time since the daily newspapers contained a state- 
ment about how a shoemaker took a coin in change, as ordinary money,,. 
and happening to be in the habit of comparing his coins with a Coin. 
Tlanual, he found that his coin was valuable, and sold it the next day’ 
for $1,100. Even recent dates are sometimes valuable, for instance,. 
Quarters and Half Dollars of 1853 are worth from $s to $10. A 


cent of. 1856 brings $3, but we cannot undertake to give further exam-. 


ples as there are hundreds of them. Many people have become rich by 


keeping their eyes open for old coins, why not you? Keep youreyes. . 
open for any Coins Dated Before 1876 and hold them until you get. 


our books. The best places to find them are in the country districts. 
Numerous CANADIAN and other foreign coins are worth big sums. 


- We might also add that similarly high prices are paid for old stamps. 


taken from envelopes that have been through the mails. Even the 
most common kind are Salable in Quantities, and if you get the best 
book of prices of stamps, you will find that there is no humbug in the 
oft-repeated story of the ‘‘ value of a million stamps,’’ or even of a 
pet fa stamp, oftentimes. In order to get fully posted get the two most. 
reliable Coin and poner Books. they contain information 
more reliable than any that you can findelsewhere. Both books 
are revised right up to this month. Although the books may be worth 
many dollars, perhaps a fortune to you, we will send both volumes, 
postpaid, on receipt of only 25 cents, si!ver or stamps, and we guar- 
antee that you will get just as much satisfaction as by paying $1.00 or 


more for any other book. THOMAS & CO., 
Room 79. 23 Duane Street, - - »- New York. 


Bp The “Rusch” Saddle 


all oak tanned leather, 
conforms to the shape. 


saddle, 18 oz. 


91-93 Thompson St., New York City. 


Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue. 
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A new design; made of 


of rider. Weight of 


The “Rusch” Bicycle Saddle Co.,. 


(ieneral 1 ee’s Book. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH BY THE ONE 
MAN WHO CAN TELL IT ALL. : : 


Fitzhugh Lee’s Story of Cuba’s 
Martyrdom of Misrule. 


A BOOK of exceptional interest is about to be issued. Fitz- 

hugh Lee will give to the world the entire, the true, and 
the terrible story of Spanish misrule and treachery in Cuba. 
This work will be a volume of Soo pages, printed on superior 
paper, beautifully illustrated with over 100 full page plates, from 
photographs, many of them collected by General Lee himself, of 
actual scenes in Cuba. Fitzhugh Lee’s story will stir the heart 
and convince the mind of the world, for it gives the whole teuth 
for the first time. 

In Cuba, General Lee was more than a brave and far-seeing 
diplomat. He was also the student and historian of events. His 
every observation was recorded, his every experience written 
down when fresh in his mind. He took every advantage of his 
unequalled opportunity to kaow the TRUTH that he might give 
it to the world in an intelligent and interesting way. His memo- 
randa, manuscripts and illustrations being ready, he has been able 
TO FINISH QUICKLY AND WHEN MOST NEEDED 
his magnificent undertaking—a true, complete and enduring story 
of the rise and rescue of Cuba. The author spares nothing that 
stands in the way of TRUTH in giving his ‘‘inside’’ informa- 
tion, inciuding many important facts that have heretofore been 
withheld from the people on account of diplomatic relations with 
Spain. 

In accordance with General Lee’s desire, the publishers are dis- 
tributing the first edition only, upon an absolutely orginal plan 
of unheard of liberality. A postal card sent to the publishers, 
J. A. Hitt & Co., No. 91 Fifth Ave., New York, will secure full 
information regarding the work, and the favorable terms upon 
which it can just now be secured. 


Chree Months College 
Course 


FOR.... : 
30 SUBSCRIBERS. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE, by special ol kp with Prof. 
Lewis D. Sampson of the Normal College, Valparaiso, Ind., is 
enabled to offer a three months’ course of instruction, absolutely 
without a dollar’s cost, to the club raiser, who will get 30 sub- 
scribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE. 


The course will consist of lessons in Civil] Government, His- 
tory, Geography, Physiology, Composition, Arithmetic,Grammar, 
Rhetoric, American Literature and Political Economy. There 
is also a special course arranged for those more advanced, in 
higher Composition ard higher Rhetoric. Also advanced work 
in English and American Literature, General History, Advanced 
Civil Government, Political Economy, and the Science of Govern- 
bi Higher Mathematics, arranged and graded to suit the 
clu ser. 


There is, too, a course in journ>lism which is at once a course 
designed to train persons in clear, terse English. and in news 
writing, news gathering. editorial writing, as well as a study of 
advertisements, and a comparison of newspapers of to-day with 
the press of the past. 


The work is done by 


Che Chautauqua Plan 


through direct correspondence between instructor _and pupil. 
Lessons are regularly assigned the pupil by letter. Club raisers 
study the lessons carefully at home and then report on them by 
letter or thesis, as may be required. The regular instructors care- 
fully examine, criticise, and correct the reports and return them 
to the pupil]. Students will be allowed to use any text books per 
may have, on any of these subjects, and in no way will the clu 
raiser be required to undergo any additional expense in order to 
complete the course. 


Thirty subscribers entitles the club raiser to three months’ 


work in ether of the courses named above. You may select any 


one or adé/ of the subjects in either course. 


Send your thirty subscribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE, 
addressed to THE PENNY COMPANY, 23 Duane Street, 
New York, and your name will be forwarded to Professor 
Sampson, with whom you can commence work at once. 


The Famous 
Weis Patent Binder 


has been made by the WEIS BINDER CO., 
of Toledo, Ohio, to... . 


Hold Twelve Numbers 


(ONE FULL YEAR) 


of the Penny Magazine. 


It is the cutest Binder ever made by the Weis Company. 
The only Binder that allows the leaves to open the same as a 
regularly bound book. 
he only Binder that binds, which requires no punching, no 
needle and thread, etc., all of which mutilate the magazine. 
Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out. 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 


This Penny Binder will be sent post-paid to all who 
send us two yearly subscriptions, or 40 cents. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
23 Duane St., N. Y. 


Free to Old Subscribers. 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE has on hand a few hundred Penny 

Binders made a year ago to hold six numbers, or one volume 
oft THe Penny MaGazing, old size, which was halt an inch in width 
and nearly an inch in length smaller than the present size of the 
Magazine. These binders will be distributed, while they last, 
free to all subscribers who began patronage of THE Penny MaGa- 
Z1NE prior to March, 1897, and who will send us four cents in stamps 
to cover postage. In these little binders, one complete volume, or 
six numbers, of THz Penny MacGazine, former size, can be pre- 
served for their interest in future years. Old subscribers who have 
more than six numbers which they wish preserved, may have 
two binders for the asking, if they will send us four cents to cover 
postage on each binder. 

Our New Binders from the Weis Binder Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, are now ready. They are made to hold securely a full year’s 
numbers of THE Penny MaGazine, twelve issues, or two volumes. 
These new binders are my described elsewhere. They fit per- 
fectly the new size of THe Penny Macazine. They will be sent 
free of al) charge to any subscriber, old or new, who will send us 
two new subscribers, or forty cents. 


Address THE PENNY COMPANY, 
23 Duane Street, 
New York City 


our swell 98 models early, we 
will,for the next 30 daysshipa 
sample wheel, C.O0.D. to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $7.00. 
We offer splendid, chance to a 
good agent in each town. You have 
\ choice of Cash,the FREE USE, 
Map|) Of asample wheel, or Outright Gift of 
one or more wheels, according to nature 
“y /j of work done for us. 
My, SP INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
JSIBERIAN 1 1-4in.tubing, flush joints, 2 pe. cranks M.&W, tires $ 29. 
COSSACK 1 1-8 in. tubing, 2 piece cranks, Morgan & Wright tires, $ 24. 
KLONDIKE 1 1-8 in. tubing 3 piece cranks, New Brunewick tires $ 192. 
Any color, style, gear, height frame wanted. 
*97 and ’96 Models, various makes and styles $72 to #16 


Wheels, slight!» used, modern types, $8 to $16 
ART CATALOGUE FREE. SECURE AGENCY AT ONCE. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 139 Ave. Cs, 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS FREE. 


The New Idea Publishing Company have determined to 
place within the reach of every boy and girl reader of these col- 
umns the opportunity of securing. without cost, a complete and 
thorough academic education. With this in view, they have ar- 
ranged to offer to any reader sending in 


350 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to NEW IDEAS FOR WOMAN’S WEAR, at $1.00 
each, a full year’s course at a Celebrated Aeademy, inelud- 
ing board, becks, and ali school charges ef every 
deseripticn. — 
Write for particulars to SCHOLARSHIPS DEPARTMENT, 


New Idea Publishing Co.. °° S*"Rew vork. 


“MAINE” 


The United States Battle Ship, which was de- 
stroyed in Havana Harbor. 
CUBA=--A MEDAL, 2*Giicers and Crew who per 
ished at the above place and time. This Medal, executed in the 

Finest Style by 


ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers and Medalists, 
145 Fulton St., New York. 
Price in White Metal, 25 Cents. Price in Gilt, 50 Cents 
Price in Real Bronze, 75 Cents. Mailing, 6c. extra. 
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YOU CAN EARN IT. 
A Fine Tea Set of 56 Pieces. 


Given fora Club of Only 35 Subscribers to THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 

Every woman admires beautiful dishes. Few housekeepers ever 
had toomany. We are sure that every lady who sees this an- 
peep acne will want to secure for herself this Beautiful Tea Set 
0 eces. 


TH F TE A SET which we offer you is one of the handsomest 
ever made or imported and will ornament an 
table and adorn any china closet. It is well made, highly finished, 
and very daintily decorated in blue, green or brown as you chooee. 
The 56 pieces are: 1 covered tea pot (2 pieces), 1 mapae bowl (2 picoee), 
1 creamer, 1 bowl, 12 tes cupr, 12 tea saucers, 12 » 12 fruit 
saucers, 2 cake plates. THE PENNY COMPANY, 28 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


$100 for Information. 

What is the oageat verse in the Bible? If you can tell us in what 
chapter it is, we will give you a prize of $100.00. If more than one per- 
son answers correctly, we will divide equally. With your answer 
send 10 cents for our new Phebe’ Had 12 complete books which are a grand 
prize in themselves. Address Keystone Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Offer to Ladies. 

Dear Epirtor:-If any of your lady readers desire a true receipt for 
quickly developing the bust, or to make scrawny arms or neck plump 
and attractive I will gladly send it if stamp is enclosed. I have noth- 
jagtosell, §Mxs, A. W. Heacon, 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


BEVERY SUBSCRIBER to the Penny Magazine needs a 
Penny Binder, not only for its beauty and the pleasure it 
will preserve, but because every copy of The Penny Magazine 
grows more valuable with time. Many far-sighted patrons who 
preserved the first number of The Penny Magazine received fifty 
cents for every copy within a year afterwards. Penny Binders 
are sent post-paid for two new subscriptions at 20 cents each. 


— 


To advertise our goods for the next $0 days we will give away, 
with a year’s full guarantee, 


A HANDSOME WATCH FREE. 


Address Riverside Novelty Co., 570 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


This is to happily surprise you, with 
the expectation that you will be so 
well pleased that you will reeom- 


quantity of beautiful 
ehiefa. Whey are of fine Shifu 
Texture, with elegant Lace de- 
sign borders’ and are very seldom 
seen on sale except in the large city 
stores. We propose to give away 
29,000 of these exquisite gems 
of the far off land of the Mikado and 
accordingly will send you five 
handkerch’fs as above described, 
absolutely free if you writ send 10 cents for one sample HAPPY 
SURPRISE BOX, which contains goods that everybody wants. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money sent back. Send 10 
OTS. silver, or 11 onec. stamps, and we will forward all, postpaid, 
by return mail, or 8 complete lots for 2ie., silver, or 27c. in stamps. 


LEE MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 1684, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money & HEALTH, give 
you pen PICTURE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 
finity,& give you book telling how to READ PEOPLE'S MINDS, influence them 
to LOVE or OBBY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will send all 
above with New MARRIAGE GUIDE, volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 
Book for 20c. Prof. C. U. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Masa. 
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YOU send me date of your birth, lock ofhair. 1 will PREDICT YOUR 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Outstanding Assurance 


DOC. 31, 1807 568604. 54 $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance Policies 
issued in 1897........ 156,95 5,693.00 


Proposals for Assurance 
Policies Examined and 


Declined............. 24,491,973.00 
Income................ 48,572,269.53 
Assets Dec. 31, 1897..... 2 36,876, 308.04 


Reserve on al] existing 
policies (4% standard) 
and all other liabilities 186, 333,133.20 


Surplus, 4% standard.... 50,543,174.84 
Paid Policy-Holders in 
1897 ic ddsberbaw eee. 21,106,314.14 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Some Information by Mrs. Markoe. 


I here annex a short article that appeared as 
an Official apap - United yaty ae 
Reports, published a ashtn Oo +, NO, 
22, Page 14. Read it iaierelieg 


A Reliable ghd adn 

In answer to a request from one of our sub- 
| scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., our 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
| depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it, 
The formula and method proved to be consider. 
ably different from the receipts for other adver- 
tised hair removers. Mrs, Markoe’s treatment 
contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 

r one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al- 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing, there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner applied a cheap advertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
coe had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 

rst. 

We have investigated two hundred of Mrs. Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclusion that we are satisfied that Mrs. 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishee 
to remove superfluous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con- 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being perfectly harmless, and cam 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will be Delighted. 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatment after you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparations to be used according to the directions 
that I will write for you. In addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that, while your face will always 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at no expense. I aimto treat every customer in such a mannerthat 
she sends me one or two other customers. That’s the reason I am 
alwaysso busy. Itis agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe : Monxtcrair, N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take Rieseure in recommending your Depilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupation and have 
during the past few months, spoken of your treatment to sever 
ladies who have purchased the ey d and used it with fect 
success. As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name ifit will help you. a Fat i ; 

5 Maple Street, Rs. A. J. JENKINS 


I will be pleased to send important information privately to any 
Jady reader of Penny Magazine who writes tome furit. Address 


MRS. HELEN PMARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK,N. ¥., 


; NEWEST THING OUT 


Promotion 
Plan.... 


A splendid two-piece sw 


BICYCLE SUIT 


for either sex, latest style, 
finest all wool material, 
tailor made, regular price 
$10.00 each, can be secured 
by joining our club, 


Benefit : 
é 
: 


«Drop a postal card to-day to... 


The International Magazine 


358 DEARBORN STREET 
-CHICAGO, ILL. 


te bth bb tb bt tein tip tpi tin inana. ) 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles, 


$125 
Make Hill Climbing Easy. 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 
Hartfords, - - - - sh 
| 


Vedettes, $40 and 35 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


MORPHINE 


LAUDANUM, 
COCAINE And all Other..... 


DRUG HABITS «w 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT AT HOME. 


- Painless, Harmless, Sure, Permanent, 
Entirely New. 


We will send any one adicted to Morphine, or other drug habits, 
a trial treatment sufficient for ten days, FREE OF CHARGE, of 
the most remarkable remedy for this purpove ever discovered, 
containing the great vital principle, lacking in all other remedies. 
Send name and address, and prove the truth or falsity of our 
claims, at our expense. Correspondence invited from all, espe- 
cially with Physicians, From the time of taking first dose of our 
remedy, all desi e for drugs disappears. You begin at once to 
sleep well, eat well, and gain weight and strength. The only 
remedy that cures without causing patient any suffering whatever. 
Retractory cases solicited. Indorged by Physicians, and dissimilar 
in every respect from any other known treatinent. Our remedy is 
sure and permanent, and at end of treatment, leaves patient 
with health entirely recovered, and free from all desires formerly 
possessing them. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
1183 Broadway, - NEW YORK CITY. 


THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 


One of the unique features of the -New 
York Central’s ‘‘Lake Shore Limited” is 
the fact that it advertises itself. 


The magnificence of the service and com- 
pleteness of detail makes every patron an 
advertiser of its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who 
travels by this train brings at least a dozen 
new patrons. 


‘‘The Lake Shore Limited” leaves Grand 
Central Station, New York, every afternoon 
at 5.00, and arrives Chicago via Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway the next 
afternoon at 4.00. 


Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P. M. each 
day, arrives New York 6.30 next afternoon. 


Let NEITHER 


“WAR NOR 
RUMORS OF WAR” 


Disturs Your VACATION. 


Remember that the Norwich Line 
between New York and Boston offers 
a delightful combination of rail and 
water journey between ’the two cities. 
The magnificent steamers of the line 
“City of Lowell” and “ City of Worces- 
ter” leave Pier 40, North River, New 
York, on alternate week-day evenings 
6.00 p. m. Excellent meals are fur- 
nished on the steamers a la carte. A 
delightful evening may be passed on 
the waters of Long Island Sound. 

Steamers arrive New London early 
the following morning and connect with 
Express trains via the New England 
R. R. for Boston, Worcester, the White 
Mountains and points north and east. 
Also with steamers for Watch Hiuill, 
Block Island and the Summer Resorts 
on Long Island Sound. 
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As an effective CSUGAS TAMARA ARTES: | 


remedy for \ hes Se ee 
eoughsanithroat ST PR WOM 
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are unequalled. 
They quickly 
remove attacks 

of indigestion: 
Bc. Packages. On Sale Everywhere. 


with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted 
tints, or all white note paper of the latest 
~, styles, Illuminated in Gold and Colors, for 


ge $2.50. 4 boxes, $3.50, envelopes to match. 

(33 INITIAL BOXES, one quire and pack of 

envelopes to match, Illuminated in styles as 

shown, so cents, mailing 6 cents. @>-‘eamem 

Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 


rating Fans, &c. 
ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 


—_ ENGRAVERS, . 
145 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


GET RICHI. I 


Ferta ad esting 
$1.00 mouth etn Gtec 0 Siehes 
References. Send 4c, for ‘* Money-Maker.” 

.A. H. WILCOX & GO., Brokers, 
Broadway, New York. ’ 


© A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens here- - 


‘ 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrz. ‘Winstow’s Sootuine Syrovp for children teething should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy for diarrhea. 


WRITERS WANTED * ie cotter, one 


lt en On Oa he Os = a av. © IS ON 


SIMILE 
SIGNATURE EVERY 
° ? 4 WRAPPER. 


SSeS 


FREE TRIAL TO ANY HONEST MAN. 


THE FOREMOST MEDICAL COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
IN THE CURE OF WEAK MEN MAKES THIS OFFER. 
HAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY AND LONG LIFE. 
In all the world see Be all the history of the world—no docter 
nor institution has treated and rrored Sony monas has the tamee 
KRIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of Buffalo, N 


SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 


This is due to the fact that the company controls some inventions 
a cecoveries which have no equal in the whole realm of medisal 


“So much deception has been practiced in advertising that this grand 
now makes a startling offer, 
tate hey will send their magically effective appliance and a month's 
course of restorative remedies positively on trial, without expense, to 
an pap man. 
ota asller need be paid until results are known to and acknowl 
edged shad paras 
rhe edical Company's » Eppt'ance aad Remedies 
have been realked of and written abou abbey man has heard of them. 
jace highest medica] authorities in the have lately commended 


‘They possess marvell to vitalize,develop,restore,and sustain, 
They create vigor, h healthy tissue, new life. gi 
They stop drains that sap the energy. 
They cure all effects of evil habits, ex overwork. 
They Y Rive fol strength, development and tone to every portion and 
e 
ailure im ote, age no barrier. 
This “ Trial Without Expense” offer is limited to a short ae 
anc ee eee be made at onee. 
: De sepenie, nor s tet iat papal ie 
on y acom nanciel and essional eoal seansing 
Propet tothe BRIE TIEDICA BUPPALO, N. Y.» and 
to their offer in this paper. 


LASTS FOR SIX YEARS. 
For Dating Bills, Letters, Etc. 
Sample, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


REVOLVING DATING STAMP 


7. MALLETT, 271 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Z0° 


ce dea Jackson 


New York. 


P for list. Unsatis- 


Sold on 10 Days’ Trial. 


All Makes. 


Largest saddle assortment in U. S. Send stam 
factory saddles in good conditiom takem in exc 


EXCHANGE, 26 West Broadway, 


the wearer. 


Write for our Catalogue 


Corset Waist and Corset wearers. 


Jackson Corset Co., 


BICYCLE 
SADDLE 


THE FACE 6 AN s'T'< IRL, 


SIMILE 
SICNATURE 
or 


Corset Waists 


are the moat ap- 
proved in design 
and delightful to 
Ask 
‘for them at your 
dry goods store. 


which contains some useful information to 


Sole Mfgrs. JACKSON, MICH. 
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ONE MONTH’S FREE INSURANCE ~ | 
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‘ Every Copy of This Magazine is a Policy. we i" roa ae > 
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FROM 
* fHE BEQUEST HE 
event IRNSEN WERBECT 


THE —————" 


“SUTISET LIMITED” 


A PALATIAL HOTEL ON WHEELS, WAS -- 


Resumed November oth, 


Leaving NEW ORLEANS Mondays and 
Thursdays during the Season of 1896-97, carry- 
ing Ladies’ Compartment and Parlor Car, 
Two. Drawing-Room Sleepers, Dining Car, 
on which Meals are served a la carte, Barber, 
Bath, Café, Library. 


Leave NEW YORK Saturdays and Tuesdays. 
Compartment and Drawiny-Room Car and Din- 
ing Car, New York to New Orleans. 


Write for our Latest Advertising Novelty. 


Texas, New and Old Mexico. Arizona, California. 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Around the World. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
Occidental & Oriental S. S. Co. 
Houston & Texas Central RR. 
Mexican International R. R. ; 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 

For further information, free tustrated pamphlety, maps apd 
time tables, also lowest freight and passage rates, apply to 
een cee = - T. M.. 349 Brondway,and 1 Battery Place, 
1. J. SPENCE, E. FE. A, es Wazhbington Bldg., New York.) 


8. FP. Kw. MORSE, G. P. & T.A., New Oricans. La 
VT. H. GOODMAN,G PL & ‘6 A, San Fraucisco, Cal. 
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S Four Days to California es 
No Snow. The Italy of America. No Ice. 
Perennial Flowers and Sunshine. 
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Che Insurance Policy... 


Is on the reverse side of this leaf. There are no coupons to out out. 
No ‘‘red tape’* about it. Simply SIGN YOUR NAME AS 
OWNER AND WRITE YOUR ADDRESS ON THE BLANK 
LINES At’ THE BOTTOM OF THE POLICY. Use ink or 
indelible pencil when signing. THIS MAGAZINE MUST BE 
KEPT FOR THIRTY DAYS. DO NOT CUT OUT THE 
POLICY ; it will be void if you do. The insurance covers a period 
of one month, ending at midnight April 3lst, 1897. Read the 
policy caretully. Any man or woman between the ages of 16 and 
65 may insure. The names of the well-known gentlemen who 
compose the board of directors of the United States Casualty 
Company are a sufficient guarantee that all the pledges of the 
policy will be faithfully carried out. 


DIRECTORS 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY: 


BENJAMIN F. TRACY, ex-Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States, CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States; JOHN A. McCALL, President 
New York Life Insurance Cv.; WILLIAM R. GRACE. Ex. 
Mayor of New York City; FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Re. 
ceiver Union Pacific Railway Company ; J. EDWARD SIM- 
MONS. President Fourth National Bank; CHARLES Rk. 
FLINT. of Flint, Eddy & Co.; RICHARD T. WILSON, of 
R. T. Wilson & Co., Bankers; WALTER G. OAKMAN, Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co.; JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Pru tential] Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J.: 
ROBERT A. CHESEBROUGH, President Chesebrough M’fg 
Co.. Consolidated; J. B. M. GROSVENOR, Retired Merchant, 
HENRY W. POOR, of Poor & Greenough, Bankers; PERRY 
BELMONT, ex-Congressman and ex-United States Minister to 
Spain; GEO. C. KOBBE, of Roosevelt & Kobbe, Attorneys; 
CASIMIR TAG, Retired Merchant; JOHN GREENOUGA. of 
Foor & Greenough, Bankers; GEORGE H FRAZIER, of Brown 
Bros. & Co., Bankers; JAMES W. HINCKLEY, President 
a a City »nd Wappinger Falls R. R. Co.; JOHN 
FARR, Commission Merchant; THOMAS BYRNES, ex-Super- 
intendent of Police, New York City. General Counsel, Davis, 
Stone & Auerbach. 

The Penny Macazine can be carried in the pocket as conven 
1ently as a card-case ora purse, but it is not NECESSARY that you 
should have it on your person. So long as it is in your possession 
--that is, in your home or your place of residence wherever, with 
leas name and address written in the magazine, as directed, your 

eirs will be protected, in accordance with the terms of the policy. 


SAVE THIS MAGAZINE. 


It is worth $100 for one month, in case of accident, as described. 


One Hundred Dottars tor Cwo Cents, 


e 4 


Accident Insurance. 


TRAVEL—/or Value Received, the UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY will pay to the person or persons whom the Company ¥hall 
decide to be the next of kin of the owner of this Céupon-Contiest 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


rovided the sald owner of this Coupon-Contract is killed or sustains 
atal nyuries which shall be the sole cause of his death within one 
month from the date of the event causing the injuries, while traveling 
within the limits of the United States as a passenger in a place 
regularly provided for the transportation of passengers, within a 
public surface conveyance, steamboat or elevated railroad train, pro- 
vided is @ common carrier for passenger service only, in consequence 
of a collision or other accident causing actual damage to the con- 
veyance in which he is riding and not otherwise. 

Provided always that this Coupon-Contract, with the copy of the 
PENNY MAGAZINE in which it is printed, shall be in the posses- 
sion of the owner when injured or killed, but the same shall not be 
binding nor take effect unless the owner has written his usual sig- 
nature in ink or indelible pencil, prior to the date of the occurrence of 
an accident, in the place provided for such signature on this Coupon- 
Coatract, and provided further that written notice of injury or death 
shall be given to the Company at its Home Office in New York City by 
the owner hereof, his legal heir or some eye-witness, with full particu- 
lars thereof, within five days of the event causing the injuries or death, 
and that atlirmative proof ofloss shall be furnfshed to the Company 
as above within six weeks ofthe event causing the injuries or death. 
No proceeding inlaw or in equity shall be brought to recover pay- 
ment under this Coupon-Contract unless such suit or proceeding shall 
be commenced within three months after the filing of such proof, and 
no claim shall be valid unless the provisions of this contract are com- 
Plied with by the said owner of this Coupon-Contract. 

This Coupon-Contract does not cover injuries caused or con- 
tributed to by disease, voluntary exposure to unnecessary danger, or 
violation of lawon the part of the owner hereof; nor injuries caused 
in any way except as herein stated. 

This insurance is limited to one Coupon-Contract for each holder, 
ls in force for THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1897, and applies only to 
persons over sixteen years and under sixty-five years of age. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY, Nassau & Liberty Streets, New York City. 
B. F. TRACY, President. 


SIGNATURE OF OWNER..............-.... et Ears 
STREET AND NUMBER............ ee slice ery sciaeetavccuseons 
CITY OR TOWN 22...-....--ccecce-cncecncceecsocsceccecererececesensecsecnsceceneceessess+ 


ISSUED THROUGH THE 


UNITED STATES COUPON AGENCY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
COUPON AGENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 
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CONTENTS OF THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


APRIL, 1897. 


PAGE 
Frontispiece........... cenere ey ee ee ae 8 
BY Whites seis 45 eleveeecwekhes .s...--Clement M. Hammond 9 
Thus Live ............... RS RN ro ar ee EverettMcNeil 13 
Stories Without Words: 
I. The Novice, Easter................ «- <eusescces: 18 
II. Determined to Finish It..,..... an areced Se arene easewe, Ae 
Til. Too Gates. <s0eseae Saas eiadvs Sear aae coos 15 
The Ecstasy of Motherhood.............06..0.-00- Pe ere - 16 
The Nude im Art. ....... ce cece ee eee eee Charles P_ Nettleton 17 
‘6 No Questions Asked ’............ ccc eee. Lurana W. Sheldon 18 
Possibilities of International Arbitration.. Frederic KR. Coudert 22 
“ There Are Other8”’...........0cc cee eee es ceceee Henry Austin 23 
The Dignity of Trade.................6 cee Andrew Carnegie 24 
Fashion's Spring Fever.................+. Jose phine Benedict 28 
A Kiss Astray ......... ace Nene eels, utes Lucien G. Chaffin 37 
An ACHING: VOIG. i 6 ciassaiesiseewdisees Seserede Louise Edgar 44 
The Crucible. gsi acces ieee dienes levee, Basses coreee 45 


The contents of this Magazine are covered by the general copyright and articles 
must not be reprinted withoutpermission 


TWENTY CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
TERMS { Two CENTs A Copy. 


TO AGENTS.—A commission of thirty per cent is allowed to 
those who secure subscriptions to the Penny Macazine. Cre- 
dential Cards are issued to representatives securing 100 or 
more subscriptions. 


TO NEWSDEALERS.—The price of the Penny MaGazrve to the 
trade is $1.40 a hundred. The Penny Maaazine is fully re- 
turnable. The American News Company, of New York, has 
been appointed the general selling agent of the Magazine and 
the trade throughout the United States and Canada is supplied 
by that company and its branches. 


Don’t miss the Gold Eagle Contests and the Free Vacation Trips 
announced by the Penny Company in this number. 


Correspondence by Correspondence 


Correspondence ts to business what steam ts to machinery. 

To succeed in these days of exacting competition you must be a 
good Correspondent. Stenographers, bookkeepera,clerks, etc., lack 
the peculiar knowledge or technique ofcorrect letter writing. We 
teach the art by mail in a few practical lessons at mall expense. 
Any one may become an Expert Correspondent by oursystem. We 
qualify you forany position. Submit us a letter upon any subject, 
inclosing ten cents, and we will criticise it and forward the correct 
letter typewritten for mailing. Correspondents upplied. Send 
for our free booklet, ‘‘ Just What You Want. ”’ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SERVICE, 
LOCK BOX 1868 NEW YORK 


Batered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, May 9, 1896. 
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SPECIAL OFFER There are 


now being 
formed a limited number of clubs for the 
purpose of introducing The Century Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia in its completed 
form, and it is therefore possible, for the 
first and only time, to offer to certain per- 
sons single sets of the great work at the 
same low price at which they are sold in 
lots of one thousand. Immediate action 
on your part will enroll you in one of 
these clubs, and secure for you a discount 
of over 40 per cent., the lowest 


WHOLESALE PRICE 


ever secured. This offer is made for in- 
troductory purposes see Hitherto the 
work has been sold absolutely at the reg- 
ular price, this special pene being now 
made only to club members. Almost as 
important as the saving in price is the priv- 
ilege of paying in such 


SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


that you will hardly feel the outlay. 

You can secure the benefit of this club 
offer by promptaction. Send this adver- 
tisement with your address, and we will 
forward it by first mail to the nearest club, 
with instructions to furnish you full par- 
ticulars. | Address, The Century Co. 
(Dept. Fj.), New York. See page opposite. 


THE CENTURY CO. announces an 
educational competition on a most origin- 
al plan. Thirty-five prizes, amounting 
to apie (first prize $500), will be given 
for the best answers to 150 questions. 
The topics selected deal with matters of 
general information; they 
$1,00 are not scholastic, but are 
; _ educational. Your training 
in 35 Prizes at school was only mental 
drill; you have forgotten all you learned 
there but ‘‘reading, writing and arith- 
metic.” You will never forget the infor- 
mation derived from these 
questions, because every one $500 
deals with a useful fact. No ,,. ‘ 
cube-roots, no parsing, no First Prize 
memorizing of dates; instead the learning 
of things that everyone ought to know. If 
you make an honest attempt to win, you 
will learn to concentrate your mind, sharp- 
en your wits, secure most valuable infor- 
mation, and stand a good chance of mak- 
ing $500. Ifyou gain first prize, the know- 
ledge you have acquired will be worth 
more to you than the $500 you receive. To 
find the answers to these questions you 
must use the encyclopedic material in The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, be- 
cause these like thousand of others can 
best be answered by reference to this great 
work. If you do notalready possess a set, 
read the preceding page and see how 
you can procure one at wholesale price. 


Sivnec ise 


Enervation, 

Fatigue, 

Thin Blood. 

Anaemia, 

Exhaustion, 

Lack of Vitality, 
Weakness, 

Nervousne: 
Sleeplessness and 

Slow Reccvery from a 
Winter’s Sickness 

make People feelas is aptly 
said, ‘‘under the weather,” 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic, 


is a powerful vitalizing 
builder, strengthener and 


sleep restorer. It adds en- 
ergy to the heart and blood, 
fills cne with lite and brings 
back the fugitive health. It 
is indeed the best tonic for 
spring ills. 


‘* A penny for your thoughts.” 
Here for your penny 
Are our thoughts, 
The thoughts of many: | 
Not great, not new, 
But in such different dress 
That they may meet, perhaps, 
Your favor, none the less. 
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BY WIRE. 


CLEMENT M- HAMMOND. 


“sJT’S no use, Henry; we've got to get that 

Smith woman in Chicago out of our 
way. That shop of her’s is raising the deuce 
with our business there. I’m going to try 
to buy the old girl out and we'll give her the 
position here that Miss Bird had. I guess IJ 
can do it all right by wire and save time. A 


—_o>— 


little soft soap will fix her, even if she is a 
widow and a good business woman.” 


I. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mrs. E. X. Smitu, 
Chicago, Il. 

Can’t we come to some amicable arrange- 
ment? It’s a great waste to keep up two es- 
tablishments. 

CHAS. JONES. 


II. 
CuicaGo, I[Il., Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mr. CuHas. JONES, 
New York City. 
Am willing to entertain proposition. 
; E. X. SMITH. 


III. 
New York, Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mrs. E. X. Situ, 
Chicago, hit 
Suppose we join hands in Chicago? We 
ought to be able to arrange matters without 
any delay. I am willing to be liberal in set- 


tlement. 
Cuas. JONES. 


IV. 
Cuicaco, IIl., Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mr. Cuas. JONEs, 
New York City. 
Is it your intention that I give up business 


here entirely? 
E. X. SMITH. 


Vi 
New York, Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mrs. E. X. SMITH, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Think I can make such agreeable proposi- 
tion to you that you will be willing to retire 
from active management of business there. 
Have long admired your many virtues, and 
trust you will accept my proposal. 

CHas. JONES. 


VI. 


Cu1caGo, Ill., Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mr. Cuas. JONES. 
New York City. 
Don’t quite understand. It is so very sud- 
den. Why not make proposal to me here in 


person? 
E. X. SMITH. 


VII. 


New York, Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mrs. E. X. SMITH, 
Chicago, II. 
Will meet you Auditorium to-morrow, 6 
p. m. Please have papers and adviser pre- 


sent. 
CuHas. JONES. 


VIII. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 8, 1897. 
Mr. Cuas. JONEs. 
New York City. 
Will meet you as suggested. Don’t quite 


understand about adviser, whether legal or 
spiritual. Will have both present. 
E. X. SMITH. 


IX. 


Cuicaco, IIll., Feb. 10, 1897. 
Mr. Henry Brown, 
Jones & Brown, 
New York City. 

Get another woman for that place we had 
arranged for Mrs. Smith. I have absorbed 
her as well as her business. She misunder- 
stood my telegrams. I understand now what 
she meant by spiritual adviser. We needn’t 
worry about any more competition here. We 
go through to coast on honeymoon. Back 
about May Ist. 

Cuas. JONES. 


THUS LIVE. 


EVERETT MCNEIL. 


STRIVE to live up to thy best; 
Be unswervingly true 
To the right, as you see it; 
All see not the same hue; 
To thy color be constant, 


To thy God be true. 


Stories without Words.—Number I. 


THE NOVICE, EASTER. 


Stories without Words.—Number II. 
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Stories without Words.—Number III. 
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THE NUDE IN ART. 


CHARLES P. NETTLETON. 


HAVE done, you prudes, with showing your 
base mind! 
Let Beauty in the arts herself disclose, 
Or we should prove but traitors, weak and 
blind, | 
There be who find no vileness in a rose. 


“NO QUESTIONS ASKED.” 


LURANA W. SHELDON. 


WIRS. ALLISON received her long lost 
locket from the hand of the stranger and 
as she noticed the extreme beauty of the wo- 
man’s face she bit her lip in the effort to re- 
tain silent. “A generous reward and no ques- 
tions asked,” the advertisement had read and 
so, in spite of her unbounded curiosity, she 
was obliged to abide by the words as printed. 
It was a beautiful locket, somewhat old- 
fashioned ’tis true, but the diamonds were 
almost priceless, and then it was Sherwood’s 
first gift and contained a perfect miniature e 
his handsome features. 

She kissed it now, ecstatically, while ‘ie 
beautiful stranger watched her in a somewhat 
wistiul manner. Suddenly it occurred to her 
that the reward remained unpaid. She turned 
to her writing desk with a hasty apology 
and quickly scribbled off a check for one 
thousand dollars. 
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“Take this,” she said, and then their fin- 
gers met with the crisp new check between 
them. 

Once more’Mrs. Allison bit her lips, for 
the longing to learn the woman’s name was 
becoming almost irresistible. She was so del- 
icately beautiful, so daintily refined, it was 
impossible to think of her as a common thief, 
yet the locket had been missing now for over 
six months and there was not a doubt but that 
it had been basely stolen. 

But Mrs. Allison was a woman of honor. 
She had written the advertisement herself and 
she was not the person to break her word 
simply to gratify her curiosity. 

But was it curiosity altogether that prompt- 
ed her to this sudden interest? She asked 
herself the question as she stood in the door- 
way bidding a pleasant “good day” to the 
woman who had restored the precious trinket. 
Then curiosity, or interest, or whatever it was, 
gave way suddenly to a feeling of amazement, 
for as the stranger passed through the wide 
stone gate, she turned abruptly and raising the 
check to her lips kissed it and then let it 
flutter from her fingers and fall unheeded on 
the stones, a considerable distance behind her. 
Mrs. Allison's involuntary cry did not make 
her turn her head. With a graceful, gliding 
movement, she disappeared around the corner 
of the grounds, and Mrs. Allison, regaining 
her composure after a moment’s struggle, ran 
down and captured the discarded = check, 
which, on account of this promise of silence, 


she had been obliged to draw to the order of 
“Bearer.” 

That night she told her husband of the 
occurrence as they sat leisurely sipping their 
after-dinner coffee. 

“I wonder why she would not keep the 
check,” she said for the third time, but her 
husband seemed lost in the deepest perplexity. 

‘Are the stones all right?” he finally asked, 
in an absent-minded manner. 

Mrs. Allison drew the locket from her 
bosom and scanned it carefully. 

“All right, I am sure, dearest, but’”—she 
began laughing and searching for the spring, 
“I forgot to see if she had taken out my 
darling’s picture.” 

An exclamation.of surprise escaped her lips 
as the lid flew open and disclosed her hus- 
band’s face. 

“See!” she cried, angrily. “She has taken 
my picture from its side of the locket and put 
her own in its place, the impudent creature!” 

Sherwood Allison sprang to his feet and 
almost snatched the trinket from her fingers. 

“Was that the woman that restored the 
locket?” he asked her, sharply. — 

Before his wife could do more than nod 
her head, he had rushed from the room and 
the words, “No questions asked,” seemed 
ringing in her ears with a mocking clearness. 

An hour later Sherwood Allison was stand- 
ing before a beautiful woman in the unroman- 
tic precincts of a hotel parlor. 

“I thought you were dead or I would never 
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have married her,” he was saying bitterly. but 
the woman turned from him with a despairing 
gesture. 

“You hoped I was dead, no doubt,” she 
said sadly, then she turned her face away from 
him and a woman's heroism shone in her 
eyes as she continued. “I found the locket 
and went there to-day intending to tell her 
all your infamy—to tell her she was not your 
wife—but she was so young, so pure.”’ 

There was a smothered groan as Sherwood 
Allison fled from her presence, and the wo- 
nian, after a moment's thought, turned si- 
lently and left the apartment. 

The next morning Sherwood Allison’s body 
was found at the Club with a bullet hole 
squarely through his heart. Mrs. Allison's 
sorrow very nearly destroyed her reason at 
first, but when, two days later, she raised he: 
eyes to the pale, beautiful face that was bend- 
ing beside her own, over her hushand’'s cas- 
ket, she felt a little surprised, but her quiver- 
ing lips seemed involuntary to frame the 
words, “No questions asked, ’—and this, per- 
haps, was all that saved her. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION. 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT. 

‘THE possibilities of International Arbitra- 
tion are simply beyond computation. 
They are infinite. If they should be carried 
out only in part, they would mock the pessi- 
nists, bring sunshine upon those who take 
dark views of humanity and make the opti- 
mists too common for notice. All the evils 
of the world are crowded into war. It is 
the parent of every violation of law human 
or divine, the apologist for excess, the friend 
of brutality, the advocate of sin, and the father 
of bankruptcy. It is the black cloud that 
darkens the whole world at this very moment. 
Millions of men are kept from the whole- 
some work of the field or the useful labors 
of the factory in order that they may prepare 
to kill on the largest scale and in the most 
scientific manner. Taxation enters every 
home, especially the homes of the poor; when 
it does not take away their bread, it diminishes 
their comfort, darkens their prospects, and 
keeps them from expansion. The science of 
killing on a magnificent scale seems to have 
reached perfection. Those who have aided in 
bringing it to this point of scientific beauty 
are not frowned upon by humanity nor pun- 
ished for their agency in promoting crime, 
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but are rewarded with money, high office, dec- 
orations, and the admiration of men. How 
long is this to go on? 

What is the object of war? If it ts to settle 
questions between nations, when has it ever 
settled them? If it 1s to do justice. when has 
it ever done justice? If it is to settle rights, 
who will pretend that war can settle rights or 
adjust honest differences as thoroughly, as 
well and as safely as a Court composed of 
wise and experienced men who are anxious 
to do right. 

The whole strength of war lies in the de- 
structive instinct of mankind, in uninterrupted 
traditions, and in tgnorance. When men 
have discovered the value of human life and 
the beauty of peace they will wonder that 
they have remained so long in the slough of 
barbarism. They have begun to learn the pos- 
sibilities of continuous peace and the blessings 
of continuous labor. The time is not far dis- 
tant when the curse of the world will fall upon 
those who seek to let loose the evil passions 
of men for the settlement of disputes, rather 
than to resort to reason and good sense for 
their adjustment. 


“"THERE ARE OTHERS.” 


HENRY AUSTIN. 


LIFE is too short for aught but love, 
And kindly deeds, my brothers! 
Remember, as in world’s above, 
So down in this—are others. 


THE DIGNITY OF TRADE. 


' ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


[F a young man does not find romance in 

his business, it is not the fault of the busi- 
ness, but the fault of the young man. Con- 
sider the wonders, the mysteries connected 
with the recent developments in that most 
spiritual of all agents, electricity, with its un- 
known, and perhaps even unguessed of pow- 
ers. He must be a dull and prosaic young 
man who, being connected with electricity in 
any of its forms, is not lifted from humdrum 
business to the region of the mysterious. 
Business is not all dollars; these are but the 
shell—the kernel lies within and is to be en- 
joyed later, as the higher faculties of the busi- 
ness man, so constantly called into play, de- 
velop and mature. 

There was in the reign of militarism and 
barbarous force much contempt for the man 
engaged in trade. How completely has ail 
this changed. But, indeed, the feeling was of 
recent origin, for 1f we look further back we 
find the oldest families in the world proud of 
nothing but the part they played in business. 
The wool sack and the galley still flourish in 
their coats of arms. One of the most influen- 
tial statesmen in England to-day is the Duke 
cf Devonshire, because he has the confidence 
of both parties. As the President of the 


. Barrow Steel Company he won the cont- 
dence of the business world. The members 
of the present Conservative Cabinet were 
found to hold sixty-four directorships in vari- 
ous trading, manufacturing and mining com- 
panies. In LBritain to-day not how to keep 
out of trade but how to get in it, is the ques- 
tion. 

The President of the French republic, a 
inan with a marvelous career, has been a 
business man all his days. The old feeling 
of aversion has entirely gone. You remem- 
ber that the late Emperor of Germany wished 
to make his friend, the steel manufacturer, 
N\rupp, a Prince of the empire, but that busi- 
ress man was too proud of his works, and 
the son of his father, and begged the Em- 
peror to excuse him from degrading the rank 
he then held as King of Steel. 

The old prejudice against trade has gone 
even from the strongnolds in Europe. This 
change has come because trade itself has 
changed. In old days every branch of busi- 
ness was conducted upon the smallest retail 
scale, and small dealings in small affairs 
breed small men; besides, every man_ had 
to be occupied with the details, and, indeed, 
each man manufactured or traded for him- 
self. The higher qualities of organization and 
of enterprise, of broad views and of executive 
ability, were not brought into play. In our 
day, business in all branches is conducted 
upon so gigantic a scale that partners of a 
huge concern are rulers over a domain. The 
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Jarge employer of labor sometimes has more * 
men in his industrial army than the petty 
German kings had under their banners. 

It was said of old that two of a trade never 
agree; to-day the warmest friendships are 
formed in every department of human effort 
among those in the same business; each visits 
the other’s counting house, factory, ware- 
house, and are shown the different methods, 
all the imiprovements, new inventions, and 
freely adapt them to their own business. Af- 
fairs are now too great to breed petty jeal- 
ousies, and there is now allied with the desire 
for gain and the desire for progress, invention, 
improved methods, scientific development, and 
pride of success in these important matters: 
so that the dividend which the business man 
seeks and receives to-day is not only dollars. 
Tle receives with the dollar something better, 
a dividend in the shape of satisfaction in be- 
ing instrumental in carrying forward to high- 
er stages of development the business which 
he makes his litework. 

I can with confidence recommend the 
business career as one in which there 1s abun- 
dant room for the exercise of man’s highest 
powers and of every good quality in human 
nature. I believe the career of the great mer- 
chant or banker, or captain of industry, to be 
favorable to the development of the powers of 
the mind, and to the ripening of the judg- 
ment upon a wide range of general subjects, to 
freedom from prejudice, and the keeping of 
an open mind. And I do know that perma- 
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nent success is not obtainable except by fair 
and honorable dealing, by irreproachable hab- 
its and correct living, by the display ot good 
sense and rare judgment in all the relations 
of human life, for credit and confidence fly 
from the business. man foolish in word and 
deed, or irregular in habits, or even suspected 
of sharp practice. The business career is thus 
a stern school of all the virtues. 


FASHION’S SPRING FEVER. 


A CLINIC. 


JOSEPHINE BENEDICT. 


UR shoulders are begin- 
ning to slope, there is no 
denying it and no help- 
ing ourselves. The shoul- 
der seams are lengthened 
very perceptibly, and the 
fullness in our sleeves 
falls down in the direc- 
tion of our elbows. Vale 
the | square-shouldered 
girl of years gone by. 
She has taken with her a 
hundred pretty affecta- 


tions of masculinity, but in their place are 
dainty feminine concerts and modes that more 
It will be a season of frou- 


than repay us. 
frou and fantasie. 
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Everything is consistent. It would be im- 
possible to connect severity of cut with the 
goods shown this Spring. Lovely grenadines 
in silk, wool, and silk and wool, of novel and 
dainty colorings, and canvas in all its varying 
weaves from the very open to that which re- 
sembles nun’s veiling for fineness, are two of 
the most popular fabrics. 

Then there are old-time baréges, crepe de 
chéne, crepe bengaline, an entirely new mater- 
ial warranted not to muss, yet with a delight- 
ful “life” like taffeta. All these goods suggest 
draperies, ruffles and tucks, which latter, in- 
deed, are seen on everything. They all need 
dainty silk linings, and seem to protest from 
every fold against the masculinity of the past 
seasons. It is in these goods that trimmed 
skirts will chiefly flourish, the grenadines, lap- 
pet lawns, organdies and Swisses that are 
reigning favorites, all show flounces, ruffles, 
tucks and pleatings, even the shirt waists are 
fluffy now; odd little frills and groupings of 
tucks make them pretty and incidentally more 
expensive. The new linens for these waists 
have lovely flower and conventional designs 
in colored silk. They are very thin, and are 
worn over close-fitting silk waists or linings. 
The tucks on these waists run either up and 
down or across at will. Please yourself is 
the rule. 

Of course, there are tailor dresses for travel- 
ing and morning wear. Cheviots, serges and 
the heavier weaves of canvas are for these, 
and the braiding is the feature. In every pos- 
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sible place where the braiding can be applied 
it is seen, and always black, no matter on 
what color, save sometimes, when a young 
girl has a bit of narrow gold braid to lighten 
her up. A bolero without braid would be 
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Hamlet with the Prince left out, unless there 


is some stronger illustration of incomplete- 
ness. 


A compromise dress, suggesting the 


trimmed skirt, and yet cling- 
ing to graceful plainness, is 
cut in the new-old bell shape 
in a green and black plaid 
canvas, trimmed round the bottom 
with one row of wide black braid 
and three of narrow. A short black 
bolero, braided and slashed, lined 
with green, is worn over a tucked 
and shirred bodice of green taffeta. 
With this goes a wide, rough, 
green straw hat, covered with 


piumes. The two most delightful 
outer garments shown this Spring 
are the most positive contrasts. One is a 
Hussar coat of white Kersey, with black vel- 
vet collar and cuffs. It is trimmed down the 
front with ten rows of heavy Soutache braid 
and closes with frogs. This ts all, 
but it is perfect. The other is a 
cape of chiffon, black, the yoke 
so covered with silver and 
black spangles that no parti- 
cle of the lace is visible. 
The rest is one mass of 
tiny knife-plaited chiffon 
ruffles, and so airy is the 
effect that it seems as if 
it must float off at the 
first breeze. 

In the detail of dress 
the most distinctive 
thing is the collar. 
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green foilage and blue flowers or . 


The stock and ribbon collar are things 
of the past, and the most elaborate con- 
fections frame our faces. The higher and 
fuller our ruffles, the more aggressive and 
bristling our pleatings, the more “smart” we 
are. Martha Washington, Marie Antoinette 
and Queen Elizabeth combined are sewn to 
the necks of our bodices and make us look 
lovely. 

Here are a couple of collars that will be 
popular. 


The reign of the Summer girl is over. The 
Summer man will be the most beautiful thing 
on the face of the earth. The solid brown, 
gray or black moth will develop into the gay- 
est butterfly that has ever made the warm days 
vivid. The fun of it all is he will paint him- 
self with the very dyes for the use of which 
he has scolded at his predecessors, the girl, 
and he has gone far beyond anything she 
ever dreamed of doing. She wears, for in- 
stance, a few cairngorm jewels and trims her 
hat with heather. He is Scotch from top to 
toe, stopping only at the kilt and sporran, and 
those two we may see before the Summer is 
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“-@pover. His tie, his shirt, his waist- 
coat and his hatband show the tartan 
plaid, and we can but hope he will 
only wear one tartan at a_ time 
and not an access of enthusiasm 
combine them all. 

Notwithstanding all rumors to the 
contrary, the colored waistcoat will 
not be accepted for evening dress; it 
can never be anything but bad form. 
The white waistcoat is the only possi- 
ble variation of the conventional 
black. 

In business and lounging dress 
one’s taste for color may be in- 
dulged; plaid flannel waistcoats 
will be seen, and the larger 
the flaps on the pockets the happier 
will be the wearer. This will, of course, be a 


single breasted garment, and with a frock. 


coat the vest will be double breasted. 
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Just think how lovely he will look.in a blue 
frock coat; there are some to be seen, but it 
is a pity that no glass of fashion has as yet 
dared fasten the above with shiny brass but- 
tons. It would be a neat compliment to the 
Queen’s diamond jubilee if this fashion-of the 
early Victorian period should be revived.” 

And, oh, his shirts. For yachting, golfing 
and wheeling, there is a novelty. It is flannel 
(tartan plaid, of course), with a single plait in 
front closed with three pearl buttons, and with 
linen collars and cuffs. His linen and cotton 
shirts will be bewildering. Two exclusive 
manufacturers told me everything would be 
stripes, going across. Two others said, “all 
stripes going up and down,” while others 
showed me nothing but plaids; from which I 
conclude that he is going to copy the Summer 
girl again and wear what he pleases. 

I will just show a few collars and cuffs here, 
to which my feeble feminine mind might not 
do justice. 

Please don’t buy a womanish belt. Some 
of the men’s stores have them. They posi- 
tively suggest chatelaines. The best model is 
the harness shape, an inch and a half wide, 


with a trace buckle. Do dress ikke a man, a 
strong, sport-loving man, and don’t abuse this 
liberty of color. To overdo it will kill it and 
that would be a pity. 


A KISS ASTRAY. 


LUCIEN G. CHAFFIN. 


“T WO men were sitting at a table in a quiet 

corner of the café of one of the uptown 
fashionable hotels of New York one evening 
last winter. From time to time one or the 
other took up the glass standing before him, 
examined it with gratuitous minuteness. 
sipped a few drops of its contents, and set it 
back on the table. Nothing was said by 
either beyond some commonplace remark 
about the weather or a guest at another 
table. Both were waiting for something— 
one to tell a story, the other to listen to it. 
But the first could not apparently force him- 
self into a mood for confidences, and the sec- 
ond could not force a confidence not freely 
given. 

Supposing them to be unmarried, a stranger 
would say that there would be little to choose 
between them in the eyes of the other sex, 
since one was quite as attractive as the other, 
and both would pass for “fine-looking.” 

Finally the one who was to tell the story 
interrupted the exchange of trivial remarks 
with this, a propos of nothing that had gone 
before it: 

“Well, of course, this ends me with the 
Templetons.” 

“Oh, I don’t see why, Jack,” was the an- 
swer; taken up evidently where it had been 


left unfinished on some former occasion. 
“You'll have to go there all the same. Once 
in a while, anyway, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” . 

“No; this ends the whole business. Na- 
turally you don’t see why; but you would if 
I told you everything. It’s just as well, 
though. I was rather expecting to go abroad 
next month, and now I shall have all the ex- 
cuse I need for going at once.” 

“But she,’— 

“Oh, no matter about her. I’ve finished 
myself in that quarter for good and all.” 

“H-m. Even so, why should you-——” 

“What’s the use of springing that old stuff 
about ‘other fish in the sea’ on me? This 
isn't that sort of an affair with me. Like an 
infernal ass I couldn’t keep it to myself, not 
from you, anyway. But I _ can trust you. 
What did those old Templetons want to in- 
terfere with it for? I’ve been a trifle fast; I’ve 
spent a pot of money, and I’ve done heaps 
of things I’m not particularly proud of re- 
membering. But with her I would be only 
too glad to settle down. I don’t suppose I 
could make much of a fist of working for a 
living now. Luckily I don’t need to, though, 
and I could be a decent citizen at any rate. 
But those Templetons seem to have an idea 
that I’m a kind of well-dressed tough, and they 
let me know through mutual friends—con- 
found their friends—that I wouldn’t have any 
chance with her, if they could prevent it. 
Still, I’ve kept on calling there pretty often. 


I couldn't stay away. and finally one day I 
told her how much—how I felt toward her.” 

‘There was a long silence here, but Archie 
made no attempt to end it. Jack took a sip 
from his glass, whirled it around back and 
forth half-a-dozen times on the table by the 
stem, and at last went on without looking up. 

“IT suppose I may as well tell you the whole 
thing. We went on afterward just the same 
as ever, as far as the Templetons saw. They 
probably took me to be a pretty industrious 
caller, but nothing more. They took good 
care, though, not to leave us together much. 
Still, we found ways of keeping our affair 
going, and she promised me to wait, dear 
girl, as long as necessary, or until her father 
and mother got into a different frame of mind 
about me. You know that way I have of 
drumming out tunes on the piano?” 

The question seemed so irrelevant that Ar- 
chie looked up amazed. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, hastily. “What's 
that got to do with it?” 

“Everything, everything. When 1 called on 
her I often used to sit down at the piano 
while waiting for her to come downstairs and 
play some melody she liked. -I was intimate 
enough with the family for that. I had a 
fool idea, I suppose, that my playing was a 
kind of love message. Rubbish, of course, 
but a fellow in my condition will suppose 
anything. Sometimes I’d be playing louder 
than usual and wouldn’t hear her when she 
came into the room. Those times, if the old 


folks weren't around, she would steal up be- 
hind me and put her hands on my shoulders. 
Then I—well, I used to put my arms up and 
pull her sweet little face down to mine and— 
pshaw! What’s the use of remembering that 
now!” 

Another pause, which Archie filled up by 
lighting a fresh cigar and offering one to 
Jack, who gazed blankly at it some minutes 
without accepting it, and then continued: 

“Night before last I called on her. The 
maid said she was dressing, but would see 
me as soon as possible. After my usual fash- 
ion, I went to drumming on the piano. I re- 
member I was playing at that time the lovers’ 
song in ‘Aida,’ when they are buried alive. I 
was blue and it seemed to fit the situation, 
somehow. We were buried alive, I thought, 
in the tomb of the Templeton prejudices. I 
con't know how long I played. I got inter- 
ested in the music, and wasn't thinking about 
the time. Suddenly I felt the light pressure 
of two hands on my shoulders, and I reached 
back over my head, as I had done dozens of 
times before, and drew her face quickly down 
to mine and kissed it madly. In another sec- 
ond I had leaped off the piano stool in dumb 
horror. I had seen the face, and it wasn’t 
my little girl at all, but her mother, old Mrs. 
Templeton! Heaven knows what possessed 
her to do what she did, but she had done it, 
aud I was in for it. I absolutely gasped with 
embarrassment, and began’ stammering all 
sorts of miserable apologies. finally blurting 


cut, like a double-dyed idiot as I was: ‘I- 
didn't-didn't--know—it—was—you!”’ 

* "WHO DID YOU THINK IT WAS?) ” 

“That was all the old lady said, but she said 
it with a North Pole sort of deadly com- 
posure that set me shivering to my very vitals 
with a cold perspiration. I saw in an instant 
that I had betrayed everything, so I plunged 
deeper and deeper into complete imbecility: 
‘My dear Mrs. Templeton, I didn’t exactly 
roean that. I’m sure I didn’t mean anything, 
but I was so startled—I—J—fact is, I’m not 
at all well this evening. Please give my com- 
pliments to Miss Templeton, and say I was 
not feeling well, and had to leave without see- 
ing her. Good evening!’ With that I fairly 
ran out of the room and the house. By the 


"way, I left that cane you like so much at the 


house, but I'm satisfied so long as I got out 
alive. Now, do you think I shall do any 
more calling at the Templetons?” 

If Jack was expecting either sympathy or 
advice, now that his story was told, he cer- 
tainly got neither article from Archie, who 
broke out into a peal of laughter that attract- 
ed the wondering attention of every one in 
the room, and even startled the sedate 
waiters. 

“T really beg your pardon, old man,” he 
said, when he could finally speak, “but there 
is a tremendously funny side to your adven- 
ture. Honestly, my dear Jack, I’m not laugh- 
ing at you, but just think of making such an 
awful break with old lady Templeton! Why, 


she’s the main brace and chief pillar in Dr. 
Barton's church, and this is the first scandal 
in her long and highly respectable career!” 

Jack gazed ruefully at Archie. 

“Well,” he sighed, I daresay there is some- 
thing funny about it all—for somebody else. 
But how about me—and her? What shall I 
do?” 

“Do! Do nothing, old man,” was the hilari- 
ous rejoinder. ‘You're all right, and I'll bet 
a hat on it. You just keep quiet and wait. 
Meanwhile, trust to me to keep mum.” 


When Jack reached his bachelor quarters 
that night he found this note awaiting him: 


West Fifty-first Street. 
My Dear, DEAR JACK: 

What did you do to mama 
the other night? I came downstairs and 
found her in the drawing-room instead of you. 
“The gentleman you call Jack (rather familiar, 
it seems to me) is ill,’ she said. ‘At least, 
he told me so, and he asked me to present 
his apologies for not waiting to see you.” 
Of course, I was dreadfully frightened, but 
mama said she was sure the illness was not 
ill any way dangerous, because she knew what 
caused it. Were you really very ill, Jack? 
Do you know, mama was just as sweet as 
she could be about it. She comforted me, and 
said I must write this note to you “with her 
compliments,’—she was very particular about 
my putting that in—to ask you to call at the 
house to-morrow morning. She says she 
wants to talk to you about your illness (she 
told me to be sure to underline that word). 
And, Jack, she actually said she had been 
looking up your record, and she is convinced 
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you are a much better young man than she 
had been led to believe. 

You will call to-morrow as early as pos- 
sible, won’t you, Jack? I shall have lots to 
tell you. Always yours, 


GRACE. 
December 16th, 1895. 


“IT rather guess there will be a good deal 
to tell all around in that house when I get 
there,’ thought Jack, as he performed some 


‘foolishness over the little note. “I don’t un- 


derstand a bit what Mrs. Templeton is driv- 
ing at, but I'll call to see her to-morrow with 
my life in my hands, if the heavens don’t fall 
in the meantime.” 


Jack, at the present writing, is “a decent 
citizen, at any rate,” and a married one. He 
recovered that cane from the Templeton house 
some time ago, by the by, and Archie is 
carrying it now as a gentle reminder that cer- 
tain things are not to be discussed outside of 
certain circles. Archie, also, has a_ hat 
more than usual in his collection of headgear. 


AN ACHING VOID. 


LOUISE EDGAR. 


HE stands in the cool of the evening gray, 
With her bronze-brown eyes alight, 
She has worked with her hands and oe head 
all day, 
And at last the room looks right. 


She has changed the desk and the Agreine: 
screen, 
She has moved the chairs with glee, 
And the little tea-table sits serene 
Where the sofa used to be. 


What joy can come to a woman’s soul 
Like this—complete! profound! 

What music vie with the castors’ roll, 
As she moves those chairs around! 


She may lst the sound of her first-born’s 
cry, 
She may lean to a lover’s kiss, 
She may sing with the angels by-and-by— 
But never a joy like this. 
* * * 
But her husband’s bliss isn’t unalloyed, 
And a dreadful swear swears he, 
When he finds (Crash! crash!) there’s an ach- 
ing void 
Where the sofa used to be! 
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ANNUAL EASTER PARADE. 
Fifth Avenue after Church. 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


[N making the deep excavations necessary for 

the modern sky-scrapers, a steam engine, 
by means of rope pulls the carts loaded with 
dirt. up the steep incline to the street level. 
Have you ever noticed the expression of the 
horse—expression in his eyes, nostrils, and 
every line of his body—attached +o one of 
these carts on its upward journey? It 1s 


really worth going miles to see. He feels that 
he is doing it all, that he is the most mighty 
horse in the whole world. But, after all, why 
bother about going miles to see a poor old 
horse express his foolish vanity? Are there 
not men much nearer to all of us at whom 


this deluded horse might laugh? 
x Ok Ok 


Newspapers nowadays hunt as ardently for 
mottoes to flaunt. at their editorial top-knots 
as lovely women look for bonnets.« The New 
York Sun has had for a year or two “If you 
see it in the Sun, it’s so.” The Times recently 
tried, without success, to find a better apology 
for its straddle between the past and the 
present than its striking line, “All the news 
that’s fit to print;’”’ and the “New Journalism,” 
so called, when it leaves its incubator, may 
ring out as its slogan, “Any old thing so it 
can be colored;”’ but the newspaper which 
seeks a striking motto, one that has so far 
evidently eluded quotation miners, may find 
it in “King Lear,’ where the Duke of Kent 
says to Cordelia, 

‘“‘All my reports go with the modest truth; 
No more, nor clipped, but so.”’ 

Whoso can support the epigraph may have 
it. 

x Ok Ok 

It is a false light that will show any duty 
to be humiliating. So it be a duty, it honors 


the performance. 
* * * 


A hen once married a gander. The match 
seemed a good one, for he was strong and 


beautiful, and she was dainty and coy. But 
the union turned out very badly. There were 
many and daily quarrels, and finally a separa- 
tion. Then the geese and the other hens got 
together to decide as to which was to blame. 
The hens said the gander, and the geese said 
the hen; and with our superior wisdom, being 
only human, we really can settle the matter no 


better than they did. 
* * x 


When a man says impressively, “Now to 


be frank with you,” look out. for a lie. 
x * x 


It is perhaps better to “bust” than never to 


have been big enough to “bust.” 
* * * 


Under social conditions as we have built 
them, man must work all the time, or play all 
the time; if he work, he must work very hard 
and he becomes narrow and inflexible; if he 
play, he must play simple games, because 
means for the complex ones are withheld | 
from him, and he becomes shallow and weak. ~ 
In either case the standard of humanity moves 
backward. He is really the ideal man—the 
man who represents what we would have our 
sons be—who can so regulate his life as to 
work and play both, doing both on a broad, 
high plane, keeping always in view the use- 
fulness of his labor and the purity of his play. 
Such a man keeps a young heart always, and 
never reaches that point on the road of life 


where it passes downward over the hill. 
x ok Ox 


It is true that a sneering face often hides 


. a smiling heart; but it is equally true that a 
smiling face often covers a sneering heart. 
Which of these men is the more fit to live, 
judged by the happiness he diffuses? It is the 
surface of things with which we come in con- 


tact, after all. 
x Ok Ok 


MODERATION. 


LIFE’S wine a flavor has, and they 
Do most its sweetness treasure, 
Who lightly blend with it each day, 


The vintage rare of pleasure. 
* Ok Ok 


Lack of clearness often gives an appearance 


of depth to a man as well as to a pond. 
: * ok * 


If lies were suddenly taken out of the 
world, how many of us could be rescued from 
the debris? 

x ok * 

Dr. Johnson happened to be in a good 
* humor once—for a very short time, it’s true— 
but long enough to say that “A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair.” He 
meant by that, we suppose, that everybody 
should give a certain amount of attention to 
preventing their friendship wheels from creak- 
ing for want of oil. All sorts of little tender, 
pretty things are like bits of kindling wood 
and other inflammable material thrown on 
a fire. They keep the flame going clear and 
bright, and make it leap up a little higher than 
the foundation of coals beneath; but the little 
things are not of any particular value of them- 
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selves. If the bed of hot glowing coals isn't 
there as its foundation, the little Names will 
flicker for a while and then die away to leave 
nothing but some very lamentable looking 
ashes. We take the liberty of disagreeing 
with Dr. Johnson and preferring the friend- 
ship that burns along quietly, deeply and 
warmly, and only bursts into little tongues of 
flame when some hidden gas in the coal is 
liberated by the act of burning, and springs 
up clear and beautiful, and when it ceases 
leaves no ash behind it. 
x ok x 

When your friends all begin to tell you 
how young you look, you may know that the 
lines of age are fast making themselves seen. 

x ok Ok * 

Everybody knows that idealists are gener- 
ally regarded as persons who lack the prac- 
tical element which makes life a success along 
material lines. Yet, it 1s an actual fact that 
idealists have conceived and carried forward 
to success the marvels of the world, and if it 
wasn't for the power of idealizing, life would 
be almost intolerable. There isn’t one of us 
who doesn’t have to idealize things and peo- 
ple every hour in the day and every day in 
the year if he would live at all, and it’s sirm- 
ply the power of doing so that makes people 
like us. If we actually saw each other as we 


are, there would be no such thing as endur- 


ing either our family or our business asso- 
ciates. We do not (more than once in ten 
times) see each other in what artists call a 


clear north light. There is a rosy tinge of 
friendship, or obligation, or business expedi- 
ency over our eyes when we look at people— 
and. what is that but idealizing them? Be- 
come an idealist. Cherish high ideais and 
follow them. Idealism leads to the higher life, 
It means larger feelings and greater useful- 
ness, 


In just how much does it pay to stray off 
from the paths traveled by your fellows? In 
just how much does it pay to be original? We 
wonder, after all, if he is not really the hap- 
piest man—the man who gets the most out of 
life, the man who, when all is over, has 
the greatest sum total to his credit—who so 
adapts himself to the ways of the multitude 
that he can feel and give least friction? 


THE WAY TO FIND THEM. 


Some of our readers ask for the local address of THE 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, advertising sew- 
ing-machines in our columns. This establishment has 
permanent offices in every city in the world; thus any 
city directory will give their local address. 

Singer sewing-machines are sold directly from the man- 


ufacturer to the user, through the company’s own em-. 


ployees, and in no other way. 

Either one of the three distinct types of Singer machines 
will be placed in your home for absolutely free trial on its 
merits, upon application to any of the company’s offices. 

These machines are sold on the most liberal terms, ac- 
companied by the guarantee of a responsible resident of 
your vicinity, acting directly for one of the best-known in- 
dustrial establishments in the world, whose reputation for 
fair dealing has been scrupulously maintained or nearly 


half a century. 
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B. Seale, of Brooxiyn, and EB. H. Butler and J. 
A. Butler, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The PENNY MaGAZINB is capitalized for $100,000, ~ 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, and, 
as originally planned, its privileges not only in- 
clude the publication of the PENNY MAGAZINB, but 
as well the conduct of a general publishing busi- 
ness. Now that the PENNY MAGAZINE is an ac- 
knowledged success, the directorate of the com- 
pany mean to take advantage of the opportunities 
which the charter of the company affords, and 
have voted to set aside $10,000 worth of the treas- 
ury stock of the company for this purpose. This 
treasury stock, now set aside with this definite 
object in view, consists of 1,000 shares at a par 
value of ten dollars each, and, acting upon the sug- 
gestion many times repeated, these 1,000 shares 
are offered to the readers of the PENNY MAGAZINE 
who may be seeking a safe and conservative in- 
vestment. The directorate had a two-fold object 
in this decision. First, to command the interest of 
those readers who have had opportunity to watch 
its course and growth, and secondly, to establish 
a financial support of the magazine as wide-spread 
as possible. The readers of the PENNY MAGAZINE 
cover a territory as wide as the continent. The 
opportunity to thus become interested inthe Penny 
Company is offered to all readers of the maga- 
zine. It may be said here.that it would subvert 
the purpose of the directorate to have the portion 
of the stock above mentioned taken by a few peo- 
ple. It is preferred that there should be many 
purchasers, each of a small amount, in order that 
direct interest in the publication may be wide- 
spread. All persons interested in the PENNY 
MAGAZINE are invited to Investigate its advan- 
tages as an investment. Stockholders for from one 
to ten shares are to be chosen rather than larger 
purebasers. 


A Vacation Crip Free. 


Tus PENNY MAGAZINE Will furnish this summer free trans- 
portation for vacation trips to Niagara Falls, or to Halifax, N.S., 
to its two most popular readers. Ninety per cent. of the circula- 
tion of THE PENNY MAGAZINE at the present time is east of Lake 
Erie and north of the Maryland line. Hence, in selecting Niagara 
Falls and Nova Scotia, the Magazine keeps in mind the locality of 
the possibl2 winners and their probable preferences. One is a land 
trip, the other by waterin part. The person receiving the highest 
vote will have the choice of trips, the second highest will have the 
other. Alltransportation charges will be paid by The Penny Com- 
pany. Votes must be sent in upon the coupon printed on this 
page. Write your favorite’s name, and then carefully cut out the 
coupon. 


CEP EERE REE E PO RER AR EEE LURE EEE 
e or to Halifax, N. S., 

The last week in July or the first week in August, 1897. 
For the two most popular readers, men or women, of the PENNY MAGAZINE 


FOR (write WOME TOTO) cscs Hie 5 4s chee VS Aah e eases ceses 


ADDRESS. «0.0 00. cccecsccsess ee ee ee ee 


Each coupon counts one vote. 


When the ballot has been properly filled out, enclose it, 
or as many as you have, in an envelope and mail to THE 
PENNY MaGaZine Office, Vacation Contest Department. 

This coupon will appear each month for fur months, 
April, May, June and July. Contest closes July 10, 1897. 
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In addition to the two winners of this popularity competition, 
each and every person receiving 300 or more 
votes will receive a handsome present of not less 
than $5.00 in value. A list of these additional presents 
will be printed in a future number of THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Every copy of THE PENNY MAGAZINE printed. between now 
and July 3d will contain one of these coupons. 


Che Penny Company, 


150, Dassau $t., Rew York. 
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THE BIRD PROBLEM A GREAT 
SUCCESS. 


THE inventor.of the Bird Puzzle, published in our Mid-winter 
number, put just forty birds into it, as follows: 

1, Adjutant. 2, Auk. 3, Bird of Paradise. 4, Blue Bird. 
5, Bittern. 6, Barb. 7, Barbet. 8, Cat Bird. 9, Canary. 
10, Cock. 11, (“ockatoo, 12, Cormorant. 13, Diver. 14, 
Emu. 15, Eagle, 16, Ecret. 17, Finch. 18, Gull. 19, 
Hawk. 20, Ibis. 21, Jacana. 22, Love-bird. 23, Night- 
ingale. 24, Night Hawk. 25, Blue Jay. 26, Ousel. 27, 
Pelican, 28, Penguin. 29, Pheasant. 30, Poe Bird. 31, 
Robin 32, Secretary Bird. 33, Sparrow. 34, Sunbird. 
35, Toucan. 36, Titmouse. 37, Teal. 38, Tern. 39, Wood- 
pecker. 40, Woodcock. 

Upwards of one thousand readers of Taz Penny MaGaAzIng 
essayed to find these birds in the picture, with results that ure elo- 
quent of the patience and the cleverness of our constituency. 

The first prize has been awarded to P.C. WEST, Calumet, 
Houghton County, Mich.. and to LOUISE S. WESTON, Provi- 
dence, R.I., and the prize money ($10.00) has been divided be- 
tween them. 

The following-named persoxts won the $1.00 prizes : 

D. B. Ruggles, 73 Tremont street, Boston, Mass.. Mrs D C. 
Reed, 41 Jane street, New York City; E. H. Johnson, Western 
Union Telegraph Co., Canso, N. S.; May J. Lamphear, Peace 
Dale, R. I ; Ruie S. Berry, Big Tree, Erie Co., N. Y.; Susanne C. 
Bradley, 662 Sixth avenue, New York City; Leslie D. Trott. 1198 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; S, Elizabeth Wood, 293 


Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y.; C. R. Hartshorne, Brighton, . 


Md.; Eva Palmer, 142 East 16th street, New York City. 

Among the other contestants were many whose studies of the 
problem merit special mention. We wish there were prizes for 
all. Here are the names of those contestants whose work was 
especially weil done. Tue Penny Macazixe is glad to be able to 
number them among its readers: 


Sidney P. Guild, No. Cambridge, Mass.; Miss I. G. Abbott, 
Winthrop. Mass.; Miss Lizzie Bowman, Vineland, N. d.; 
B. Moor, Bangor, Me.; Mrs. W. P. Morgan, Albany, N. "Y.: 
C. Likey Hendrickson, Brooklyn; Mrs. Easb -Smith, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; B.S. Green, Kirkwood, Mo.; Kate B. Smith, 
New York C ty: Mary IL. Milmore, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
FE. FE. Ober, Orange, N. J.: Miss A. McCarthy, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Mary I. Silsby, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert G. Green, 
Riack Hall, Ct.; James Whitten, Norfolk, Va.; Grace B, 
Frye, Boston, Mass. ; Henry G. Busch, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.3 
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Hattie A. Kelley, Boston, Mass.; B. Q. Meyer, New York 
City; ElHzabeth Young, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Albert Burr, Or- 
ange, N. J.; Ainelia Stamm, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur Head, 
Towanda, Pa.; Mrs. W. H. Mersereau, New York City; Mrs. 
W. B. Kirkman, Far Rockaway, L. I.; Chas. J. Pupki, New 
York City; Stephen Van Rensselaer, Jr., W. Orange, N. J.; 
Richard B. Ober, Beverly, Mass.; Sarah P. Mickle, German- 
town, Pa.; G. E. Raymond, Newark, N. J.; Miss E. D. OF 
den, Washington, D. C.; R. M. Staker, Clayton, Ill.; Mrs. J. 
L. Taff, Austin, Tex.; Fanny E. Palmer, New York City; 
Mrs. Geo. Mackenzie, New York City; E. R. Libbee, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Jos. Hattenbach, New York City; Geo. Ed- 
gar Frye, Boston, Mass.; Miss Minnie Johnson, Tracy City, 
Tenn.; L. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. F. Jacobson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; R. E. Smith, New York City; R. Bancker, New 
York City; Maud Blakeman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. K. Stan- 
brough, New York City; Mrs. M. H. Ives, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Martha C. M. Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss E. Goodwin 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. B. Barrows, Clinton, N. Y.; Evelyn E. 
Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sadie F. Motts, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. E. A. Bunker, Morristown, N. Y.; Elizabeth T. Fitz- 
erald, Winchester, Mass.; Nona Duffee, Mobile, Ala.; W. 

. De Mott, Tenafly, N. J.; Anna L. Williams, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Mrs. A. A. Susse, New York City; Florence A. Nock, 
Mariner’s Harbor, N. Y.; Elizabeth Dillingham, Allentown, 
Pa.; Howard Mead, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Emma Borland, 
Norwich, N. Y.:; Florence G. Horan, East Orange, N. -J.;3 
Collins Gillett, Tampa, Fla.; L. M. Taylor, New York City; 
Miss T. Rundberg, New York City; E. M. Wilder, Boston, 
Mass.; Geo. E. Ta New York City; Harris W. Sweet, 
West Winsted, Ct.; Walter Otto, Hoboken, N. J.; L. Ramee, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Geraldine Fairchild, Norwich, Ct.; Ray- 
mond P. Shanks, New York City; W. O. Van Sciver, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Grace Lodwick, Cincinnati, O.:; Nareissa Har- 
ris, Kinhan, Ala.; Miss M. F. Ealand, New Brighton, S. 1.; 
Sidney Fletcher, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Chas. P. Bispham, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Julia E. Goodrich, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Ruggles, Jersey City, N. J.; Gordon D. Free- 
land, New York City; Mrs. Edith Round, Utiea, N. Y.: J. 
H. Young, Jr., Princeton, N. J,; M. A. Newman, New York 
City; Mrs. J. G. Nicholson, New Bedford, Mass.: Minee J. 
Fuller, Marston’s Mills, Mass.; Miss G. L. Russell. West- 
field, N. J.; L. I. Hallett, New York City: J. V. Miller. New 
York City: Edith P. Mencles, New York City: Miss Jessie 
Downer, Rutherford, N. J.; M. A. Newman, New York City; 
T. Raymond. St. John, Center Brunswick, N. Y.: Lawrenee 
Maas., New York City; Gertrude EK. Culver, Washington, D. 
(‘.: Bessie K. Burton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss R. B. Granger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.:; Mrs. Sam’! Murdock, Tunkhannock. Pa.; 
Geo. L. Benbow, Amsterdam, N. Y.; H. Noble Ferris, Wells- 
ville, N. Y.; Herbert C. Chambers, New York City: Mrs. E. 
i; Peet, Towanda, Pa.; E. M. Kendig, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Miss M. A. Parish, Providence. R. I.: Carrie Selden, Aurora, 
Hll.; Kate Hill, Aurora, Ill.; Mrs. E. Morris, New York City; 
Emma C. Gildert, New York City: J. W. Taylor, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Josephine C. Howe, Danvers, Mass.: L. W. 
Smith, Ridgewood, N. J.: Grace M. Pinney, Oakland. Cal.; 
Samuel F. Walcott, Salem, Mass.: Claude KE. Hunter, 
Wayne, Neb.; E. Boudy, New York City: Mrs. Percie W. 


Hart, Newark, N. J.; Wm. M. Rain, Brooklyn: Mrs. J. 8S. 
Strange, Passaic, N. J.: Miss A. Kk. Baird, New York City; 
Sidney Mann, New York City: Emeline Holland, New York 
City; Miss Eva Woodard, Kent, QO.; Katherine FR. Sweeney, 
Brockton, Mass.; Leona Card, Ev erett, Mass.; R. B. Bar- 
rows, Clinton, N. Y.; E. C. Burnz, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Miss 
G. L. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel Buckingham, Mar- 
seilles, Ill.; R. Saunders, Flushing, L. I.; K. W. Lawson, 
Fort Lee, N. Y.; Blanche M. Merritt, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. C. 
Earle, Cambridge, Mass.; Edgar S. Mott, Ocean Side, L. I.; 
Lloyd Emerson, Brooklyn; Pearl Pettigrew, EB. Machias. 
Me.; Aline M. Dittrich, Towanda, ‘Pa.: Geo. Palmer, St. 
Louis, Mo.; IL. Dwight Granger, Randolph, Mass.; J. C. 
nich: Ogontz, Pa.; Arthur D. Cady, Riverside, R. I.; Miss 
Olney, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; James Lamb, Hoboken, N. 
+E. Garmany, New York City: J. F. McMahon, Baltimore, 
Md.; E. M. Watson, New York City; Mathilda Otto, J. C. 
Heights, N. Jt Le. R. Adams, Demorest, Ga.; Mrs. J. M. 
Mrs 3 Ogdensburg, Pa.; F. W. King, New York City; 
J. D. Schreiber, Allentown, Pa.; EF. E. Brine, Canso. 
"Ss: Matthew G. Goodrich, Albany, N. Y.; Miss Macfarlan. 
Saas N. Y.: Mrs. W. E. Page, Lexington, ee L. J. 
B. Ducey, Hoboken, N. Ae a erone, Brooklyn, N Y.: W. 
B. Turner, Placerville, Cal.: Francis B. Gatewood, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. E. G. Handy. New York City; Henry K. 
Rowe, New London, N. H.: Mrs. Chas. Frick, ‘Arnot, Pa.; 
Mary J. Leigh, Argyle. N. Y. 


IF YOU HAVE. tJ “aa 


HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION 
OR BLOATED FEELING 


Good Digestion Tablets. 


They Insure Good Digestion. J 9 Pleasant to 
take. J&% Samples, J0c.; Full Size Box, $3.00, 
postpaid. Circulars Free. 8 tt tt tt te 


Good Digestion Tablet Co., 
‘ 146 W. 36th STREET, NEW YORK. - 


‘rom Maker 
* to User 


Singer Sewing Machines 
cannot be obtained 
through department 
Was stores or merchandise 
g dealers; they are delivered direct- 


rn 


ly from maker to user only 

through our own employees. 
They are offered to the public on their intrinsic merits as 
the best device obtainable for family sewing. 


CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? CERTAINLY. 
Deliver it at your door, in our own wagon, 
upon application to any of our offices, located 
in every city in the world. 


Either Lock Stitch or 
Chain Stitch. 

Any Style of Cabinet- 
Work. 


Ta 
a 


Singer Sewing Machines are sold only by 


THE SINGER MW’F’G CO. 
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‘League of American Wheelmen 


So 


1) E advise our Cycling friends of both sexes 
to join the League of American W heelmen, 
an organization to promote the general in- 
terests of cycling; to ascertain, defend and 
protect the rights of wheelmen, to encourage 
and facilitata touring, to promote the im- 
provement of the public highways and an 
intelligent care and repair of the same, to 
promote and regulate cycle racing on the 
eee track. The L. A.W. has accomplished much 
that insures to the benefit ofall wheelmen, whether 
members of it or not, but to this accomplishment many 
have not contributed in the slightest degree. All the 
rights on the public highway which wheelmen now 
/f enjoy the League of American Wheelmen procured for 
PS ie them, The existence and maintenance of the L.A. W.isa 
c standing assurance and guarantee that those rights will be 


; protected so long as the Leaguelives. The road hog is not 
the terror that he once was, and cyclists arenot excluded from the pub- 
lic highway; but the legislative crank is still alive, and speed, license 
tax and other restrictive laws are being proposed with annoying and 
unfailing regularity. It requires organization to defeat bills which are 
constantly being introduced in our State legislatures to curtail the 
rights of wheelmen and impose unreasonable restiictions upon them. 
On all matters relating to membership, address W,.S. BULL . 


Vanderbilt Building, New York Gity. Secretary-Treasurer. 


PRYOR’S 
Tally Punch for Card Parties 


When you have a card party at your house it is 
necessary to havea Tally Punch. We are large manu- 
facturers of punches, and will send you one of these 
punches (same as cut), extra nickel plated and finely 
finished, uponreceipt of one dollar : postage paid). 

All punches stamped with our name. 


W. W. PRYOR & CO., 


81 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Factory, Newark, N. J 
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AMERICAN EDITION 


Is identical with that published in England. There is no other publication extaot 
which supplies the reader with such accurate, reliable and highly artistie INustra- 
tions and descriptive articles covering events which may be taking place im every 
part of the globe. Price, 150. per copy. 


The International News Company, ° 83-86 Duane St., N. Y.. 


TO BIBLIOPHILES.... 


There are at this office tem complete sets of the Penny Macastns, from its first fasue, 
Marob, 1896. The Penny Company had had no eopies of its first number for months until last 
week, when, in response to its advertisement to pay fifty eents for every copy of the Penny 
Macasing fer March, 1896, sent to its office, ten copies were received. Complete sete of the 
Pumwny MaGasrwe te the number of ten can now be obtained at this office, twe Penny binders 
boing given free with each set, at a cost of 


$1.00 FOR EACH SET. 


A complete set consists of two volumes of six numbers each:—Volume 1, from March te 
August, 1806, inolusive; Volume 2, from September, 1806, to March, 1897, inclusive. Orders 
wil be filled in the order of their receipt until the ten sets are exhausted. 


WASHINGTON, the Capital City, 2s 2 terre: 


sentative 
weekly paper. It contains wunderfully entertaining inside infor- 
mation and gossip about the government and polite society. 
Its contributors are clever and never tiresome. 


Che Washington Capital 


Published by HOBART BROOKS 
$2.00 a Year Send for a Sample Copy 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup for children teething should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy for diarrhea. 
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A Pattern is the shadow cast by a coming fashion. 
—Moaern Definitions. 


A Dream in Skirts « *"cars. 


No. 161—Ladies’ 
Circular Skirt. 
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foot decoration ot two narrow ruffles made of ribbon The 

adjustinent over the hips is smooth fitting this being ac- 

complished by the aid of small darts or V’s at the sides. 

The placket finishes at the centre-back, on each side of which 
are laid close oye epelDs plaits in fanshap®, or the fullness at the 
back may be gathered atthe back ifso preferred. The fashionable 
flare at the lower edge is slightly emphasized by an interlining of 
French hair-cloth, and the skirt is lined :-hroughout with a pretty 
t wo-toned silk. 

The mode is aio Aon to all seasonable fabrics. including cloth, 
serge, silk und wool novelties, canvas, etc., and may be comp'eted 
plainly or decorated in any manner preferred with velvet ribbon, 
narrow flounces or flat bands of jet, braid, or galoon, as there is a 
growing tendency to trim many of the newer skirts. 5 5-8 yards 
of 44 in. wide material, 22 to 80 in. waist measure. 


For 22 in. Waist Measure, 3 yds. For26 iu. Waist Measure, 4 yds. 
For 30 in. Waist Measure, 414 yds. 
Readers of THe Penny Magazine will receive this pattern 


complete, post-paid, for 10 Cents, or Two Subscriptions to the 
Penny magazine. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassau St.. New Yerk. 


Oo": stylish skirt is composed of all-wool novelty, showing a 
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Necessity is the mother of invention and the grandmother of 
the shirt-waist.—Modern Definitions. 


Pa 2 A REALITY 


IN A 


Waist. 


This exceedingly 
attractive mou:] 
is developed in 
dimity,showinga 
while ground 
\ spotted in delft 
blue and is neatly 
finished with ma- 
chine stitching. 
The upper portion 
of the back consists of a short 
yoke, the lower edge of 
which is shaped in rounding 
outline. This yoke may be cut 
with a centre back seam (the 
seam being made of striped or 
pif Re Na laided material). The beck is 
Mf, AUK WN A aid in three graduated box 
Wh}: . WW plaits, while the fronts are be- 
wf \ M\ comingly arranged in gathers 
; Hi ‘Nip at the shoulder edges, which 
Vy | ¢ | / WAY are joined to the front edge of 
ar the back yoke. The right front 
ee eg ¢ edge is finished with a box 
162—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. plait through which button- 
32, 34, 36,88, 40 and 42in. bust. holes are worked to effect a 
closing. The sleeves presi nt 
the latest cut of this season’s modes, and are gathered at the 
upper and lower edges witha straight cuff finishing the wrists. 
The neck is completed by a shaped neck band upon which the 
adjustible linen collar is buttoned. 
Dimity, cambric, percale, batiste and washable silks are all 
commendable for making, with which may be worn any one or the 
fashionable linen collars, stocks or neckties now in vogue. 


For 32 inch Bust Measure, - - - 3  YVards.” 
For 36 inch Bust Measure, - - - 3 1-8 Yards. 
or 40 inch Bust MWicasure, - - - 3 12 Yards. 
or 42 inch Bust Wteasure, - - = - 33-8 Yards. 
Readers of the Pexny Macazine will receive this pattern 
complete, post-paid, for 10 cents, or two subscriptions to 
the Penny [Magazine. Address 


The Penny Company, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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Spring Humors, 
Skin Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, 


Facial Blemishes 
cured by 


Skilled Specialists. 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institate 


New York : 127 West 42d St. Boston : 11 Winter St. 
Philadelphia: 1306 Walnut St. Chicago : 155 State St. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment of the 
Skin, Scalp and Complexion, Nervous and Blood Diseases, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks. 
Moth, Tan, Pimples, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Blackheads, Barber's 
Itch, Facial Development, etc., etc. Over 3,000 diseases and im- 
perfections of the skin treated by regular registered physicians 
who adapt the treatment to the individual conditions, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream, 


The grand combination for Softening, Whitening and Beautify- 
ing the Skin; they contain only the best aud purest ingredients 
for the Skin and Complexion. A sample cake of Soap or Cream 
with illustrated book on Beauty and Treatment of the Skin for- 
warded by mail! on receipt of 10c. in stamps, Address all letters 
to 127 West 42d St.. N. Y. 


Che - Lombard - Diamond »« 
\ Mounted in Solid Gold Ring. 


For years savants have been study- 
ing the problem of artiticial carbo 
ing with the object of making a diamond 
which shall be equal to that produced 
by nature. The best results of their 
efforts have been crystallized in the 
tamous Lombard Diamond. It isa stone 
of seuee une. peauly and purity of scin- 
tillation. orn side by side with 

ems ot the first water, it reflects their 
brilliance, and suffers not ges by 
comparison. Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred persons would never detect it, 
even upon the closest scruiiny. 

This Lombard Diamond is offered to 
you in the celebrated Tiffany style of 
setting in a Solid Gold Ring. In every 
respect this ring resembles a genuine 
diamond ring. These Lombard Rings are sold at $5.00. We 
have all sizes, Our special proposition to readers of The Penny 
Magazine is this: 

We wiil send you the LOMBARD DIAMOND solid Gold Ring, 
in a beautiful box, by registered mail, postpaid, for $1.50; or, 
we will send it by express, C. 0. D., subject to your examin- 
ation, if you send us so cents to guarantee faith, and 
pay the balance to the express agent, If satisfied. To secure 
correct size, send a little strip of paper that just fits around 
your finger. These rings can be worn by men, women or 
children. Remit money by money order or cash in registcred 


ietter. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
Morton & Co. 


Gentlemen: — I am so pleased with your Lombard Diamond 
Ring that I feel compelled to express to you my satisfaction, and 
to acquaint you with the doubts I had when ordering it. Lon 
experience has taught me that advertisements, like men, are no 
always what they seem, but my wife wanted to get one of your 
Rings, and inasmuch as I had never been disappointed in any 
advertisement in The Penny Magazine, I overcame my scruples 
and ordered a Lombard Ring. It arrived promptly, and delights 
us far beyond expectation. I am giad to give credit where 
credit is due. Hence this letter. But how do you do it? 

E. SCANLAN, 
Feb. 20, 1897. 206 East 124th St., Harlem, New York. 


Morton & Co., 

Gentlemen:—I received the Lombard Diamond Ring safely and 
in due time, and it more than answered my expectations, and am 
so well pleased that I would like to inquire if you have any pins 
that would match, or be its equal. Ifso, please let me hear from 
you, senting price and style. MRS. &. W. BARLOW, 

Mar. 15, 1897. Watertown, Litchfield County, Conn, 


MORTON & COMPANY, Room 2003, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Columbia 


Bicyles. 


DR AMHR Ode 
KEEL BUGIS SOHO GSES 


A Bicycle Plant Covering More than {7 Acres. 


COLUMBIA FACTORY, Floorage Area 
365,795 sq. ft. or 8.40 acres 

HARTFORD CYCLE WORKS, 

Floorage Area - 122,806 “ “2.82 * 
Rubber Tire Works, Tube 

Mills and Motor Car- 

riage Works, Floorage 

Area = = = = 252,729 “ % 5.79 «& 


GRAND TOTAL - 741,330 « “17.01 « 


FILLED WITH THE MOST COSTLY MACHINERY 
EVER PUT INTO SUCH AN ENTERPRISE. 

SUCH A BUSINESS DOES NOT COME BY CHANCE. 
IT HAS GROWN BECAUSE WE ALL THE TIME 
PRODUCE THE MOST PERFECT BICYCLES THAT 
MONEY CAN TURN OUT—AND THE PEOPLE 
KNOW IT. 


Greatest Bicycle Factories in the World. 


COLUMBIAS, $100. 
HARTFORDS, $75, $60, $50, $45. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Art Catalogue free from dealers, or by mail for one 2-cent 


stamp. If Columbias are not properly represented in your 
vicinity, let us know. 


THE TIRE IS 
EVERYTHING. 


The tire is nine points of cycling. Poor tires 
make poor riding, no matter how fine the wheel, 
while a good tire makes a poor wheel almost 


good. 

We believe that the New Brunswick Tire is 
the most perfect combination of lightness and 
strength, resiliency and endurance among all 
tires. We believe the 


New Brunswick 
~~ Tires 


The Best Tires 
Made...... 


It should be, for these three reasons: We have 
the largest single-tube tire factory in America; 
we have the oldest and most experienced work- 
men in the tire business; and we can buy raw 
materials lower than any other company. We 
ought to make the best tire. And yet it costs 
no more than other tires. 


We make both Basket Tread and Smooth. Obtain- 
able from any dealer, and ou any wheel. Write for 
1wllustrated pamphiet; or send a two-cent stamp for 
six phot graph cards nearly cabinet size, 


NEW BRUNSWICK TIRE CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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Che Price 


Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copy. 


Che Fare 


On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 


Che Penny Magazine . 
Is unique among American Peri- 
odicals, 


The Hew York Central 
Is unique among American rail- 
roads. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is noted for its charming stories. 


The New York Central 
Is noted for its charming scenery. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published. 


The New York Central 


Is the best railroad in operation, 
and is styled by the press of two 
continents, . 


REM SENEMENENSHERENREREKERERERERERERAREEELEEEEEEL EOE SEES, 


‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


- Whenyouhavetriedall 
pba toe "usemine, Only one 
sure way to take hairoff face, neck, arms, 
etc,., 80 they never return, dissolve the 
roots. Helen Markoe’s De llatory 
willdoit, nothing else will, French se- 

cret. Write forinformation that willmake 
<e you happy, sent sealedin plain envelope, 
free. ly personal piper Rik en Ae E 
Mrs. 


Box $OSS,_ New York tty, vn ‘es 


3 you ~tecer knew or thought of abou, 
in health and disease,—its m 
tuated, health saved, di 
of ignorance 


How life ix p 
Wi to avoid pil 
to apply Home 
to cure Piles, Ruptu 


osisz, Varicocele,. etc., 


Bad Blood, Ner Wasting Diseases, 
to read faces, d contr olothers. 
to mate, be have ze 

Semp howt ildhood. 


Murray Hill Pub, Co., 129 East 28 St., N.Y. 


PATENT hae P. 5 EE Ww sihbagton: D.C. No attor- 
ney’s fee until patent obtained. 
Write for Inventors’ Guide. 


PERFECT GENEALOGICAL 
FAMILY CHART. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


A complete family chart, showing your direct descent. Send 
name, address and twenty cents to 


CHARLES 0. BASS, 132 Nassau St., New York City. 


“Why Stand Ye Idle’® when you can start a mail order bustncen. at at 
home, without capital. Many who formerly worked for an overbearing bo-s now 
make comfortable incomes, some much as $60 a week and call noman muster, 
I will teach you how. Address, H. STAFFOKD, 111 Nassau st., P.O. Box - 264. 


New York. 


WANTED AN IDEA. Who can think of some simple 

thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas; they may pring you wealth. Write JOHN WEDDERBURN 
& Co., Dept. J. 3, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C., for their 
$1.800 prize offer and list of 1,000 inventions wanted. 


THE FAC- BO SDE IS ON 


SIMILE 


CICNATUR EVERY 


$1000.00 IN GOLD 
And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be given away absolutely free by 


To furtherintroduce the magazine into new families. 

THE COLUM N today has the largest circulation of 
any publication in this territory except the Youth’s. Com- 
panion. Atour present rate we shall soon passit. Our last 
contest for the largest list of words from the nine letters in 

4 


the word COLU {LAN proved highly successful. The 
full list of prize winners was published in a recent issue. To 
further familiarize its name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds _ of valuable prizes to the readers of this and other 
papers whocan form the greatest numher of words from the 
twelve letters in the two words THE COLUMBIAN. 
Here are samples; the, tan, tea.can,c1!m. cabin,am, aim,bin, lamb, 
ete. Every person who makes a list of fifteen words or more will re- 
ceive a . You can think up words with the help given you above. 
The person sending in the largest number of words made from the 
twelve letters in the words THE COLUMBIAN will receive $100, the 
second $50, the two next §10, each, the two next a fine bicycle each, the 
four rext $5 each, the five next an can watch, the ten next §1 each. 
SPECI In addition to the above grand prizes we shall give away 
s absolutely free hundreds of dollars worth of Prize 

Budgets to all who send lists of fifteen wordsor more. Prise Budgets 
sent, all cha prepaid, same day aslists are received. Grand Prizes 
will be awarded as soonas possible after close of contest, which will 
ve on Christmas eve, and list of winners published in first possible issue 
thereafter. Remember, every contestant sending a list of fifteen words 
or more will receive by immediate return a Prize Budget consisting of book 
of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular anthors, a score of 
late songs, with words and muaic, a great collection af jokes magic 
tricks, ipa parlor games,cooking and money making recep ow to 
tell fortunes, Dictionary of Dreams, etc. Entertainment for months tocome. 
To Enter the Contest, you must send two dimes, 
or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to January 1, 1898, 
with your list of words. Every person sending a suhscription 
with list of fifteen words or more will receive THE COL- 
UMBIANnuntil January1, 189, a PrizeBudget FREE. sent 
same day list is received, and aGrand Prize according to 
length of list. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
ous puolisher or hank in this city can be referred to as to our 
relia oy We make these hig offers to thoronghly establish 
THE COLUMBIAN asa National Literary success. Make 
up your list at once and send two dimes or 25c. in stamps. 
Address The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 


P ertume Gallup & Sherin’s 


Tablets | (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) | 


#*%FOR MY LADY’S TOILET. 


Yature’s Method for Imparting Fragrance. 


Nature offers her matchless bouquet of perfume not in liquid 
forms but in solids. Oursis tue Natural Method—pure oils difiused 
into a suitable solid. If you love the fragrance of fresh flowers you 
will delight in the natural fragrance of our Perfume Tablets. 

This Tablet is to-day indispensable in the science of medicine— 
we are making it indispensab.e inthe Art oF PERFUMERY. 


What Yvette Violette says : 
PERFUME TABLET CO., New Yong, January 15, 1897. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me another vial of Gulisten Attar of Rose and alee a vial of Mossy 
Stone Violet, asthe last had were so delightful I could not keep my friends from using them. 


I would not consider my toilet complete without your daintyjperfume tablets. 
Very sinoerely, YVETTE VIOLETTE. 


We manufacture the following perfumes in.tablet forms: 


Gulisten Attar of Rose, . . . 50 cents a vial 
‘Mossy Stone Uiolet, . . . . socentsa vial 
Rymetus Lilac, . . . . . S0centsa vial 
Sweet Lavender, . . . . « 25 centsa vial 


McKesson & Robbins, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Figents for the Trade, 


Ask your dealer 
for them. If he 
hasn’t them order 
direct by mail post- Vs Ss 
paid. If you will ae 
enclose us $1.09 we : 
will send you any 
two 50c. vials, and 
we will send you 
FREE a vial of 
Sweet Lavender. 


PERFUME TABLET COMPANY, 
286 American Cract Society Building. aaaaaae Rew York. 


24 per cent. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


ON INVESTMENTS made through the Kellogg 
Market Register. An infallible method. Full 
particulars by mail. Highest endorsements by the 
leading business men, banks, etc. Investigation 
courted. 
ARRRAR 
JAMES B. KELLOGG & CO., Bankers, 
66 BDWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


THe PENNY COMPANY know us—write to them. 


CHARLES E. HOTALING, . 


Real Estate, 


441 Sumner Ave., cor. McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exclusive and entire charge taken of property in Brooklyn. 
Highest references. 


‘* BEDFORD-STUYVESANT’’ DISTRICT A SPECIALTY. 


The Schermerhorn Bank. 


F YOU live or do business anywhere in the vicinity of Schermerhorn Street and 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, visit the attractive quarters of the Schermerhborn 
Bank inthe Warehouse Building, and see how politely you will be received, and 
how satisfactorily your business will be transacted. The capital of the Bank is 
$100,000, surplus $50,000. The officers and directors are men of high character and 
demonstrated business capacity. The Bank advances, er loams, money 
on household goods or merchandisein the Brooklym WWarcheuse and Stor- 
age Company’s possession, charging the legal rate ef interest. 


&. 2&8 
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THE 


Bowery SAVINGS BANK 


128 & 130 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 

Total Deposits, March 1, 1897, - + $58,407,941.40 

Surplus, - - - - - = = = = $5,684,040.25 
Total number of Depositors, 115,153. 


ST 


An account may be opened in this Bank with a 
deposit of One Dollar. 

After the whole of your deposits amount to Five 
Dollars the account will commence to draw interest 
beginning on the nearest quarter day afterwards; that 
is either the first of January, April, July or October. 

No more than $500 may be deposited at one time, 
and the whole of one account, including both deposits 
and interest, must never be more than $3,000. 


Deposit what you can spare while your 
earnings are good. Dull times, sickness or 
accidents are sure to come. 


JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 


ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Ass’t Secretary. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S LIBRARY. 


AST month we were able to commend without reservation 
the general design, method and scope of Charles Dudley 
Warner's new ‘' Library of the World’s Best Literature.” 

We found that it made good its name; that it did, in fact, 
take the place of whole libraries of scattered volumes, and put 
the reader in possession of the best of all that has been written, 
in every age and country, since writing began. 

In looking through the biographies of authors, which have 
been prepared by over three hundred American and European 
scholars and critics, one is delighted with many pleasant bits 
of information, in strong contrast to the dry biographical 
sketches of the encyclopedias. Aristotle, for instance, as the 
latter treat him, is dull enough, but in the ‘‘ Library” Prof. 
Thomas W. Davidson re-creates him into a man—one who, if 
you cut him, would bleed, and one who led a life of real inci- 
dents it is a pleasure to read about. Your interest in the man 
himself Becomes warm, and then there is laid before you the 
best that survives to us of his writings, including his noble 
‘Hymn to Virtue.” Thus, in scarcely an hour's reading, and 
reading, too, of the most interesting kind, we make an ac- 
quaintance quite sufficient for all the needs of general culture 
with one of the master-spirits of the world. 

But if Aristotle seems pretty far away, we come (quite at 
random) to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, of whom we all know 
something. A sketch of but three pages gives us a complete 
and vivid impression of the man, and fixes for us his place in 
literature. Some thirty pages more supply us with excellent 
specimens of his stories and thirteen of his choicest poems in 
full, We doubt if one could anywhere gain a juster notion of 
the man and his writings than is here presented. 

The infinite variety of the ‘‘ Library,” its provision for 
every taste and mood, is seen in a rapid survey of the contents 
of any portion of the work. In the first volume, for instance, 


only a part of the letter ‘‘ A” is covered, but see what a sweep 
and multifariousness that one volume presents! It opens with 
a delightful account of the historic lovers, Abélard and Helois, 
of the twelfth century, with typical letters of each, and the 
famous ‘‘ Vesper Hymn” of Abélard. The very next subject, 
Edmond About, transports us to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Then follows a chapter on Accadian-Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian literature, the oldest in the world, with an 
account of the most recent discoveries at Babylon. The turn 
of a leaf brings us back from old, half-buried Assyria to new 
America; presented in the person of one of its noblest and 
most-gifted dames, Abigail Adams, Other Adamses follow, un- 
til finally we have Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote, ‘* Nearer 
My God to Thee.” Then we come to Addison, from whose 
pen language flowed in its freest and most genial phrases; 
Aeschines, the famous orator of the Greeks; Aeschylus, the 
greatest of the Greek tragic poets; Agassiz, our greatest 
naturalist; Grace Aguilar, William Harrison Ainsworth, Mark 
Akenside, Louisa M. Alcott, Alfonso the Wise, Alfred the 
Great, James Lane Allen, the laureate of the ‘‘ bluegrass”’ 
region, and Hans Christian Andersen—all fully represented by 
their highest and best efforts in essay, oratory, song or story. 

In short, all climes and all times have been levied on for the 
contents of these volumes. ‘‘A good book,” said Milton, ‘‘is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” We have here this 
vital fluid distilled down to its last potency, so that the full 
virtue of all good books beyond number have been concen- 
trated into thirty volumes. 

A limited number of sets is just now being distributed 
through the Harper’s Weekly Club, to introduce and advertise 
the work. These sets are at present supplied at about one-half 
the regular cost, and on easy monthly payments. 

In order that readers of the PENNY MAGAZINE, who so de- 
sire, may make sure of the work at the introductory price, we 
have again reserved fifty of these special sets, which will go to 
the first who apply, mentioning this magazine. Prompt appli- 
cation for sample pages (and special prices) should therefore 
be made to Harper’s Weekly Club, g1 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 


$100:| GIVEN 
GOLD! AWAY. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
lettersin RELIABILITY? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel cure, and if you do you will receive 
a good reward. Do not use any letter more t mes 
than it appears in the word. Use no language except 
English. Wordsspelled alike, but with different mean- 
ing, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, ad- 
jectives, proper nouns, allowed, Anything 
that is a legitimate word will be allowed. ork it 
out in this manner: Rat, let, lye, lie, liable, bit, bite, 
bet, bat, etc, Use these words in your list. The 

ublishers of Woman’s WorRLD AND JENNESS MILLER 

ONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the person able 
to make the largest list of words from the letters 
in the word RELIABILITY ,; $10 09 for the second ; 
$5.00 for the third ; $5.00 for’ the fourth, and $2.00 
each for the thirty next largest lista. The above 
rewards are given free and without consideration 
for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, 
one hundred and forty-four long columns, finely 
illustrated, and all original matter, long and short 
stories by the best authors ; price, $1.00 per year. To 
enter the contest, itis necessary for you to send 25 cents 
in stamps or silver for a three-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion with your list of words, and every person send- 
ing the 25 cents and a list of twenty words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present hy return mail (in addi- 
‘ion to the magazine) of a188-page book, ‘‘Treasure 
Island,” by Robert Louis S:evenson, a fascinating 
story of love and thrilling adventure. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every case or money refunded. Lists 
should be sent at once, and not later than May 15. 
The names and addresses of successful contestants will 
be printed in Juneissue. published in May. Our pub- 
lication has been established ten years, We refer yqu 
to any mercantile agency for our standing. Make 

our list now. Address, WOMAN’S WORLD PUB- 
AISHING CO., Dept P. M., 225-6-7 Temple Court 
Building, New York City. 
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Fibre Chamois 


Interlining. 


HE fashion designers having taken advantage 
of the artistic effects that it is possible to 
get with ‘‘Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois, 
have for the Spring designs of 1897 intro- 

duced a most graceful skirt, taxing the utmost 
resources of the dressmakers to carry out the 
stylish and delicate arrangement of the garment, 
which can only be accomplished by the use of 
‘¢Genuine’’ Fibre Chamois. 

Those who have had experience using all the 
different interlinings now use only the “Genuine” 
Fibre Chamois for all their skirts, Liat a 
wing sleeves, interlinings, 
etc., with full knowledge 
that all garments which 
they have interlined with 
the <“Genuine’’? 45% 
Fibre Chamois * 
can absolutely be depended 
on and not ruised by some 
poor imitation. 


+++ 


Latest Parisian Skirt 
Patterns will be mailed 
FREE to Dressmakers 
sending their businesscards 
to Selling Agents or to the 
Company. 


~ AMERICAN FIBRE 
CHAMOIS CO., 


Times iad New York. 
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PENS. Require water only to refill. 
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CURITY FOUNTAIN 
e perfect peus at the pr 


BLAIR'S INK MAKING BE 
No. 4, @8M, To get thes 


Em, VINO-KOLAFRA. The African tonic stimu. 
SF . lant. Possesses marvellous sustaining power. 
{ee Strengthens and builds up as nothing else can. 
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A FORTUNE IN AN HOUR 


Can be made by inventing some- 
thing new. Send for list of 


300 (NYENTICNS WANTED, 


and Patent Book FREE. 


No charge for selling patents procured 
through us, except commission. 


EDGAR TATE & CO., 
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THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 
’ The Penny Magazine is striving not more to MAKE friends than 
to KEEP triends. Consequently it gives premiums that are worth 
ue Of the many fine premiums it has distributed this year, 
three have been pre-eminently satistactory and, therefore, success- 
ful. These three premiums have been: Ist.—The Ladies’ Silver 
Chatelaine Watch, ziven for twenty subscriptions ; second, The 
Gordon Bicycle Saddle, given for ten subscriptions, and third, The 
Ray, Jr., Camera, given with complete outfit for twenty-tive sub- 
scriptions. Here they are: 


A Ladies’ Solid Silver 
Chatelaine Watch... 


stem winder and setter, 
with nickel jeweled move- 
ment, and fully warranted, 


any address in America, 
for 20 Subscriotions to 


The Penny [lagazine. 


We can afford to give 
away for premiums all 
the money we receive, 
because one friend pleased 
SE ei is an advertisement that 

i never stops circulating. 
Bicyclists will be interested to 
know that they can pet the 
famous Gordon or Hunt Saddle 
from us for 10 Subscrip- 
tions. ‘Ten subscriptions can 
be secured by anybody in one 
hour. Try it some evening 

when you are in your lodge rooms, or about town. 
The Celebrated RAY, JR., 
wmCAMERA... 
made by Mutchler, Robert- 
son & Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., will be given for 
fifteen subscribers, and 
its Complete Outfit for ten 
subscribers; or both for 
. twenty-five subscribers. 
Don’t deiay. Secure and send the subscriptions to-day. 
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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Published Every Month in America and Europe. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1898. 


PAGE 
The Crucible, 12 
A Dead Maiden (Poem), J. Edmund V. Cooke. 17 
The Flag Unfurled (Poem), Margaret M. Halvey. 18 
An Unknown Grave (Poem), W. S. Snyder. 18 
Two Glacier Accidents, Francis Gribble. 19 
Popular Delusions, Barry Pain. 31 
Peace (Illustration), 33 
A False N6te (Illustration), 34 
History and Romance 
(A Series of Four Illustrations), 35 
An Unselfish Companion (Illustration), 39 
The Scientific Pose (Illustrated), 40 
Why Do We Wait (Poem), Unknown. 43 
A Perverse Laugh, W. J. Alden. 44 
The Scrunch of Bones, David A. Curtis. 46 
Two Ways (Poem), Addie S. Collom. 48 
His Picture, Dorothea Livingston. 49k 
The Weed in Pictures (Illustration). yn 


Things Worth Knowing. 


THE PENNY BINDER is a triumph of Yankee 

ingenuity. It is worth one’s while to secure one 
of these binders as a study in mechanical cleverness, 
¥ree for two new subscriptions, or 40 cents. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THE PENNY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
THOMAS C. QuINN, Editor and Manager. 


Butered as second-class matter at the New York, M. Y., Post Office, May 9, 1806. 
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FAFASE 


RERSEMREMR RERSERERSEHREREREW 
Che Price 
Of this Magazine is 2 cents per 
copys 
Che Fare 
On the New York Central is 2 
cents per mile. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is unique among American Peri- 


Che New York Central 
Is unique among American rail- 


: Che Penny Magazine 

Is noted for its charming stories. 
: Che New York Central 
: Is noted for its charming scenery. 
3 
$ 


The Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published. 


Che New York Central 
Is the best raliroad in i 
sad te ayled bythe pres ottwe 
continents, 


“America’s Greatest Railroad.”’ 
handad09090909095999809 
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Superfluous Hair « « « 
Removed. 


{ HAVE the true secret for removing hair from the face, reck or 
arms, so that it will never return. have treated thousands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine to sell. [ attend to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
and 
AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to write to me and get full informa 
tion. I have many testimonials and I have never yet treated a 
case unsuccessfully. I offer no ‘‘prize”’ for a failure, as I accept 
none in case of success. I do not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
me to another. I keep busy, but not too busy to attend to your 
case personally. Ifyou are sored with or know of any friend 
who is troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or arms, 
I will, upon confidential request, send carefully sealed, such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hair. Address, 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, 
Box 3032 MM. NEWIVYORK CITY, N.*Y. 


ALL SIZES 


fA Embroidered Turkish Slippers 
g LORS v 

Ws For Women. Colors:—Blue, 
Pink, Red. Black. Lavender, 


Tan, Maroon, Canary, Yellow. 


650 Postpaid. 


=. 


SHORT PEOPLE MADE TALL by Invisible Appliances < 
worn in their regularsize shoes. By mail, perigee 
pair. 44 in. Ladies’, 25c.; 1in., 65c.. Men’s, 4 

in., 50c. ; 1 in., 75¢e. ADAMS & CO., Gth Ave. & 22d St.. N.Y. 


PHONOGRAP MUSIC FOR HOME FNIOYMENT. Serd trans- 
portation expenses, 35c., and we willsend you 
instrument without furthercost. Playsany selection. We make this 


gift tointroduce same. Invite acquaintances to hear it. Large sal- 


ary if you care to take orders. Address Wor1.D I’HONOGERAPH Co., 
Philada., Ta. 


AN ‘(STERESTING BOOK— ‘BEAUT:(FUL WOMEN.” 
_ Sent free to all our readers for two stamps (postage). Contains 
information that every woman should know. Address, MME. 
DOREE, 1815 N. 16th St., Philada., Pa. 


OLD GLORY Finely Woven sur beage 
6c. by mail; 8 for 10c. ; 80c. doz. ; 100 for 
$2. Greatseller for holidays and fairs. 


L. N. Cashman, 34 Oliver St., Bostou, Mass. 


@. Facial Beauty at any Age. 
me, | Mme. Josephine Renard’s 


**Retiring Lotion” positive'y removes wrinkles, 


whitens and softens the skin. It contracts and 
takesupthe flabby epidermis and restores the con 
tour of the Jace, making the skin healthy and 


i” clear. Price, $1.00. Guaranteed harmless. Sam- 
ple and book by mail, lic. Address Mure. Joserpuine RENARD, 100 
W .8listSt.,N.¥. Agents and canvassers wante:l. Mention Penny Magazine. 


EVERY AMERICAN should own one of these elegant souvenir 
spoons of the WRECKED BATTLESHIP MAINE.  Heavil 
silver plated and beautifully engraved, after-dinner coffee size. | will 
send one sample by mail to any address for only 10 cts. , silver or stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town and city. Address 


L. N. CUSHMAN, 
M’t'g’r, 34 Oliver St., Boston. 


RID OF | 


49 LBS. OF FAT 


Or. Edison’s Obesity Pills 
and Reducing Tablets 


»---REDUCED.... 

riRS. M’PHERSON, 

A Well-Known Chicago Lady. 
SAMPLES FREE. 

Letters addressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
'}Amy /[1. Henry, who is at the head of 
} our Woman’s Department, will be opened 

fiand answered by Mrs. Henry or her 
JOSHPHINE M’'PHansUN. chief assistant. 


7946 Wright Street, Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1896. 
LORING & CO., 58-60 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Gentcemen: | have taken Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reduc- 
ing Tablets less than two months, and am reduced in flesh and weight, 
from 244 to 195 pounds, and entirely cured of that smothering, oppres- 
sive feeling which long harassed me. My abdominal reduction is seven 
inches. You are at liberty to use this !etter and my photograph in the 
newspapers and in your publications, and all my friends and neighbors 
will testify as to my improved health and appearance. I will also 
answer letters of inquiry. 

ours respectfully, JoserHinge M’Puerson, 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets are perfectly 
harmless, and strengthen and invigorate all who use them. Obesity 
Pills, $1.50 a bottle; three bottles, $4—enough for one treatment. 
Reducing Tablets, $2a box. Dr. Edison's Remedies are sweet, 
palatable and handy to take. Obesity is sometimes caused and is 
usually accompanied by digestive derangements, rheumatism and 
heart disease. Dr. Edison’s Obesity Remedies cure these and all 
other diseases which cause and accompany Obesity. Tell your fat 
husbands and brothers that we have 

Special Remedies for BIG, FAT MEN. 


We send free ‘‘HUW TO CURE OBESITY,” 50 portraits and 
qumerous other illustrations; invaluable information. Fat folks send 
for it. We forward goods promptly. No printing on our envelopes. 
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‘* 4 Whet for the Mind.” 


OnE SWALLOW NOT A SUMMER, 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


A crisis is like a sheet out 
late on a dark night. It re- 
sembles a ghost, and is very 
frightening until you get close 
to it. 

x ok x 

One does not have to fall 
asleep to dream. 

* Ok Ox 


My heart mourns a dead 
child—the happy child I was 
before the years stole him 
from me. 

x x 

The youth demands happi- 
ness, the man works for it— 
but the aged are grateful for a 
! gracious memory. 

x ok OK 


One means so much more 
before one tries to express 
one’s sentiments. 

* ke x 

Many have died young who 

lived to old age. 
* ok x 

Illusions are the light and 
shade on the blank canvas of 
life. 


~~ 


It’s a large shoe that pinches no foot. 
* * * 


The breath of life may be important, but it 


is not always sweet. 
x * OK 


Why do we laugh at youth for the illusions 
that we pity age for having lost? 
* ok x 3 
Youth is the flame, manhood the fire and 
age the ashes. 


Humanity is divided into two classes—those 
who have imagined life and those who have 
experienced it. 


* *« x 


* * * 


One of the lowest forms of the unpunishable 
crimes is to sow discontent in the mind of a 
person who respects one’s judgment. 

* * Ox 


The man who is too honorable to look over 
the shoulder of one who is writing is likely 
to be just as careful when he writes himself, 
only he doesn’t usually put the other fellow 
upon his honor—he uses a blotter instead. 

* ok x 


Inconsistency ‘in a man often amounts to 
his being in love. 
* kx 
“Do unto others as others do unto you,” 
was the amendment made by the fellow who 
could not account for the lead dollar in his 
possession. 
* * x 


Only a brave man can raise a beard. 
—I3— 


The labors of some people remind one of an 
old pen which makes it necessary to re-trace 
portions of nearly every word with an unsatis- 
factory result after all. The difference is that 
we can get rid of the pen. 


x * x 


Every woman is likely to cherish in her 
heart some unworthy mdividual for whose 
sake she passes through plenty of imaginary 
sacrifices. 

x ok Ox 


Young men should bear in mind that self- 
consciousness as well as modesty may cause 
a cheek to blush, 

x ok Ok 


The majority of girls have a looking-glass 
side to their faces. 
* *k Ok 


There must be something wrong when every 
other man thinks that he is entitled to about 
twice as much money as his bank account 
shows. 


x * 


There is only one sensation that can com- 
pare to that experienced when mounting the 
step which isn’t at the top of the dark stairs, 
and that is going down one too many at the 
bottom. 

x ok * 


A friend has told us that he was going to 
help lick Spain just as soon as he could get 
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his affairs straightened out, because he always 
believed in doing the hardest things first. , 
x *k Ox 


Activity is not success. The man who runs 
breathless round the base of a mountain does 
not see nearly so much as the man who sits 
still on the top of the mountain. 

x * * 


Remorse is simply reminding one’s self of 
one’s self. 
x ok Ok 
Owing money is not nearly so inconvenient. 


as not having any. 
* ok * 


How many of us let a day pass without 
wishing for riches beyond us? 
* * * 


There is one time, just one time, for worry 


—to-morrow, 
* * * 


There are many people who make their 
way by giving you something you do not 
want in order that they may get from you 
something they want. It is wise once in a 
while to “look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

x ok * 


It is no particular test of honesty to know the 
combination of the safe, and yet not steal the 
contents. Many an only half-way honest man 
has done that. But to chase up the conductor 
who has overlooked you, and pay him your 
nickel—that’s honesty. 
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Many a boy goes wrong simply because of 
his mother’s super-intense desire to have him 
go right. In her anxiety about his spiritual 
welfare, she keeps up such a continual fire of 
catechism, spiritual texts and other moral min- 
istrations, that out of sheer animal re-action, 
he goes around back of the church and stones 
the windows out. 

* ok x 


Those people who say there is no such thing 
as sentiment in business do not know how 
inuch easier it is for a pretty typewriter to get 
a position than a homely one. 

* Ok Ok 


Reading will be of little use without con- 
versation, and conversation will be apt to run 
low without reading. Reading fills the lamp 
and conversation lights it. Reading is the food 
of the mind and conversation the exercise. 
And, as all things are strengthened by exer- 
cise, so is the mind by conversation. There 
we shake off the dust and stiffness of a retired 
scholastic life; our opinions are confirmed or 
corrected by the good opinions of others; 
points are argued, doubts are resolved, difh- 
culties cleared, directions given and frequently 
hints started which, if pursued, would lead to 
the most useful truths, like a vein of stlver or 
gold which directs to a mine. 

x Ok Ok 


Those who are slowest to credit God for a 
gift are the quickest to reproach Him for a 
misfortune. 


215 — 


A camera, beneath the rule of a man en- 
tirely expert, is mightier than the pen. Pic- 
tures do instantly what words accomplish im- 
perfectly with time. 

* * 


Some people’s very thoughts are prayers, 
while others only prayers are thoughts. 


A DEAD MAIDEN. 


J. EDMUND VY. COOKE. 


ONE word comes laden with the heavy sigh, 
Comes salt with tears and with that greater 
weight 

Which tears can neither know nor indicate— 

The burden of a grief without a cry; 

One word which reaches wildly at the gate, 

Which beats at Reason’s barricaded gate, 

Which will not be consoled by Faith or Fate, 

That ceaseless wanderer, whose name is “‘Why?” 


Is it that she had lived the sweetest part 

Of life on earth, and did not need the rest? 

Or is it that her loving maiden heart 

Had done its share by making one house blest? 
Or is it she was only called apart 

To make a home for those she loves the best? 
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THE FLAG UNFURLED. 


MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


But yester-eve the tints of Spring, above, beside 
us met the eye, 

Her glinting green upon the bow, her tender gray 
within the sky; ; 
To-day there’s glow against the gray—there’s gleam 

amidst the greening now— 
As tho’ the sky had showered stars, and stripes were 
blossoms of the bough! 


Columbia! the hour is thine—thine are the regnant 
tints we greet, 

A world listeth with thy sons the echoes of thy hast- 
ing feet! ' 

O, be thy stars for aye undimmed, as those that with 
Creation woke; 

And when thine arm is raised for Right, straight as 
thy stripes may fall its stroke! 


AN UNKNOWN GRAVE, 


W. S. SNYDER. 


UP yonder, where the cedar weeps, 
At morn, its tears of fragrant dew, 
The faithful earth a secret keeps, 
None but man and Master knew. 
E’en she who placed the cedar there, ; 
When but a twig, with tender thought, 
But did it with the kindly care 
f one who knew what kindness wrought— 
And now, above her own sweet sod, 
Bloom violets planted there by God! 
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TWO GLACIER ACCIDENTS. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


“THIS story began at a subscription dance 

on Richmond Hill, and ended on the 
Gorner Glacier in the Zermatt Valley; but the 
things that happened at Richmond only need 
be told by way of prologue. 

It was at the subscription dance on Rich- 
mond Hill that Herbert Meredith first met 
Edith Curzon. Finding he liked her better 
than the other girls he knew, he fluttered 
about her sufficiently to attract the atten- 
tion of a row of lynx-eyed chaperones—her 
own and others. In due course there followed 
other dances, and sundry river picnics and 
tennis parties, at which the fluttering con- 
tinued, attracting more attention from more 
chaperones, until Herbert found, or fancied, 
that his. wings were singed. Turning the 
situation over in his mind he came to the con- 
clusion that he was in love. On this hypothe- 
sis he dutifully proposed marriage, and was 
accepted, and went about telling his friends, 
without the least intention of deceiving them, 
that he was the happiest man in the world. 

It could hardly have ended happily in any 
case, even if it had ended conventionally. 
Edith was pretty and everything that is at- 
tractive to the average young man, but she 
was not—though at first neither of them knew 
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it—the one woman in the world who could 
keep Herbert’s love as well as win it. Herbert 
had once or twice suspected that in the course 
of a three months’ engagement. He was quite 
sure of it when Blanche Marsden came into 
his story and complicated it. 

Blanche was Edith’s cousin, and she came, 
innocent of any tragic purpose, to stay with 
Edith at the Laurels. She came, unfortunate- 
ly, at the psychological moment when Her- 
bert was just beginning to be embarrassed by 
the discovery that he was less passionately 
attached to Edith than he ought to be, and, 
indeed, had been when three months since he 
took her out into the conservatory and told 
his love. It is said that even the happiest 
marriages are sometimes preluded by such a 
cooling of devotion. Only, as is obvious, it 
must not go too far; and in Herbert’s case it 
went so far that he found presently, to his 
further embarrassment, that Blanche was all 
the world to him, and that he loved Edith 
only “as a sister’—or perhaps not quite so 
well. And Blanche loved Herbert. 

It is a perfectly commonplace situation, but 
none the less tragic upon that account. It 
has only three possible solutions—disloyalty, 
self-sacrifice, or suicide. Which is the cor- 
rect One is a point about which casuists are 
at loggerheads, only agreeing that, to the 
average temperament, they are all disagree- 
able. 

Herbert, after many meditations and solilo- 
quies decided on the middle course. 
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Kdith ioved him and would be heart-broken 
ii he left her. Edith was poor and would 
have to earn her living as a governess, or a 
typewriter, or something equally unpleasant, 
if the engagement were broken off. His word 
was pledged to Edith. Therefore he would 
marry Edith. 

Excellent logic this, but requiring as one 
of its secondary conclusions that he should 
keep out of the way of temptation by avoid- 
ing Blanche. . 

This he meant to do, but did not. The 
consequence was that the new passion which 
he had thought to hide, if not to smother, 
suddenly flashed out one day in spite of him. 

Blanche was a loyal friend, and checked 
him. 

“No, no,’ she said—though the effort cost 
her much—‘“no, no. You belong to Edith. 
Yes, I know you love me, and I love you, 
love you dearly, but you must be true to 
Edith. You must marry Edith.” 

So Herbert, feeling that she was right, tried 
to resign himself, and lay awake at nights 
wondering what the end would be. 

And the end was an accident on the Gorner 
Glacier in the Zermatt Valley 

* * * * * 

They were all staying at the little hotel that 
Alexander Seiler built on the Riffelberg, 
eight thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Blanche, of course, had no business to be 
there. She knew that Herbert was expected, 
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and it was very wrong of her to come. But 
her aunt, Mrs. Maitland, had invited her, and 
the invitation was very Dressing; and she— 
well, she came, 

They started alone, and Herbert came to 
join them when the Law Courts rose. 

Long practice had made him an expert 
mountaineer, so he came in by way of Zinal, 
over the perilous Moming Pass. This is a 
place where great ice avalanches fal] every 
day, and, perhaps, being in a desperate mood, 
he would not have taken it amiss if one of 
them had opportunely crushed him; and so 
solved his problem. But his guides, having 
wives and families dependent on them, and 
no moral problems clamoring for such sum- 
mary solution, hurried him past the point of 
danger, and brought him safely to the Schwarz 
See, and hence, the next morning, he tramped 
over to the Riffel, there to do his duty in 
organizing easy excursions for the ladies of 
his party. 

Both of them climbed well, though not like 
gymnasts or Alpinists. They did not, like 
sO many, imagine that they had “done Zer- 
matt” when they had seen the sun rise from 
the Gorner Grat, crimsoning the white snows 
of Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm, or con- 
tent themselves, in the matter of ascents, with 
that calumniated “ladies’ mountain,” the Met- 
telhorn. On the contrary, they scrambled 
audaciously along the narrow ridge of the 
Hohthaligrat, and clambered up the giddy 
places of the Riffelhorn, showing no fear 


even on that awkward ledge where the guide 
always stops his “Herren” to tell them that 
“this is where the English gentleman slipped 
and killed himself.” Finally, nothing would 
satisfy them but a long day on the higher 
parts of the Gorner Glacier. 

“The lower part,” Edith said, “is too ridic- 
ulously easy. Take us up above the Seracs, 
where the snow is, and never mind about a 
guide.” 

Herbert, believing himself, not without some 
reason, to be as good as any guide, promised 
readily, and they agreed to start at daybreak. 

No pictures—not even Loppe’s, which are 
the best—give quite an adequate idea of what 
an Alpine glacier is really like. People who 
have never seen one are apt to picture them 
as level plains of ice. That is wrong; it is 
only the effect they give when looked at from 
a distance. Imagine, rather, that the sea, on 
the stormiest day that you can remember, 
has, with all its irregular undulations, been 
suddenly transformed into a mass of solid 
frozen snow. Imagine these rolling billows 
of hard snow intersected here and there by 
broad cracks, dropping down into blue pro- 
fundities that the eye cannot fathom. Fancy 
further a quantity of fresh, half-melted snow 
covering up and hiding these crevasses, ready 
to give way when you tread on it, and pre- 
cipitate you into cavernous abysses. Picture 
all these things, and you will have a fairly 
accurate idea of a Swiss glacier above the 
snow line. 
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Down on to just such a glacier Herbert 
Meredith went, that August morning, with 
the woman he loved and the woman he was to 
marry. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said, noticing that 
they looked a little timid, ‘““we must put on the 
rope, and then, if you are careful to keep it 
tight all the time, there won’t be the slight- 
est danger.” | 

It is an old maxim for glacier expeditions. 
In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand it is a good one. With three on 
a rope—and one of the three a strong man 
and a practiced mountaineer—it has always 
been supposed that there is, in fair weather, 
absolute safety in crossing even the most 
crevassed of glaciers. Only since the accident 
of that 25th of August have people begun to | 
have their doubts upon the point. 

Herbert had made the rope fast round the 
waists of his two companions, and then round 
his own. It was a new rope, bought that 
same year in London from the dealers recom- 
mended by the Alpine Club, and he was quite 
sure that it would not break. 

Then they started. He led the way himself, 
sounding the snow in front of him with his 
ice-axe, to make sure that it would bear his 
weight. Edith followed at a distance of six 
or seven yards; Blanche was the same distance 
behind Edith. Thus, if one fell into a crevasse 
the other two would be able to hold up the 
weight, 

On they toiled for hours through the snowy 
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solitudes, till they nearly reached the summit 
of the New Weiss Thor. They paused for a 
while to drink Yvorne and eat Gruyere cheese, 
and admire the matchless scenery which one 
has to neglect so shamefully when passing 
points where hidden dangers may be lurking. 
Refreshed and rested, they put on the rope 
again and started homewards. On the way 
home the accident happened. 

It was about one o'clock in the afternoon. 
Not a cloud was in the sky; scarcely a breath 
of wind was stirring in the valley. The sun 
blazed down with a heat almost incredible in 
those regions of eternal ice, melting the sur- 
face snow so that, every now and again, they 
plunged into it up to their knees, 

Still keeping the same order, and. still tak- 
ing the same precautions, they followed, so 
far.as possible, the track they had taken in 
the morning. But the conformation of a 
glacier varies from hour to hour, and pres- 
ently they found themselves confronted with 
a great yawning gap which forced them to 
change their route. They did so, and their 
new path led them across what is doubtless 
the wildest crevasse in all the Zermatt dis- 
trict. | 

Like the rest, it was covered and concealed 
by a bridge of fresh fallen snow. Herbert’s 
ice-axe detected no sign of hollowness. 
Therefore, by all the laws of ice-craft it 
should bear him. It did so, but he was a 
heavy man, and his weight weakened and 
loosened it. Edith followed. loosening it still 
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further. Then, suddenly, there was shriek of 
terror, and a heavy thud, like the sound of a 
distant avalanche, and Herbert felt a great 
pain where the rope ran round him, as though 
he were being cut in half. 

Leaning forward with all his might, so as 
to bear the strain better; and grinding the 
point of his axe into the ice to steady his 
4oot-hold, he looked round over his shoulder 
to see what had happened. 

What had happened was almost the worst 
thing that could have happened. Almost be- 
fore Edith had crossed the bridge, it had 
given way under Blanche’s weight. Edith 
lay helpless on the side of the abyss, with her 
head just drawn over the edge. Blanche was 
dangling at the end of the rope some six or 
seven yards below her. The weight of the 
two rested upon Herbert. He pulled with all — 
his strength, but could not move them. If 
anything he lost an inch or two in the effort. 

Then he called: 

“Blanche!” 

The answer came faintly: 

“Yes, Herbert.” 

“Have you got your ice-axe?” 

“No, I’ve dropped it.” 

“If I lower you Edith’s can you cut steps 
up the side?” 

“No. The crevasse overhangs, and I can’t 
reach the wall.” 

“I suppose you can’t climb up the rope 
hand over hand. It’s the only way.” 

“T’ll try.” 
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She tried and failed. Few men could have 
done such a thing; certainly not one woman 
in ten thousand. 

It was the last chance. Herbert's jodelled, 
in the hope that there might be some other 
party on the glacier within earshot, though 
out of sight; but there came no answer but 
the echo of his own voice from the mountain 
walls. There was nothing for it but to set 
his teeth and wait, and then, when _ his 
strength wore out, for them all to die to- 
gether. 

There was once a Grindlewald guide who 
held up two men in such a case for four hours, 
until help came to him—but he was the giant 
of the Bernese Oberland, and Herbert had 
only the muscle and endurance of the ordin- 
ary young English athlete. 

Ten minutes passed, only broken by an oc- 
casional desperate and unavailing shout for 
help. The pain across his chest was terrible. 
He had lost another inch or two of ground, 
and he felt that his strength must soon fail 
him altogether. Still he stood firm, hoping 
against hope. 

Five minutes more passed. The pain was 
more agonizing than ever. If it had been 
only his own life that had been at stake, he 
would not have tried to keep up the struggle 
any longer. For Blanche’s sake he still hung 
on. 

Presently, fainter than ever, Blanche’s voice 
came up from the hollow: 

“Herbert.” 
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“Yes, Blanche.” 

“Is there any hope? Is anyone in sight?” 

“No; not yet. But I’ll try and hold on a bit 
longer.” 

There was a pause for a few seconds. 
Then she spoke again: 

“It’s all right now, Herbert.” 

He wondered, and half guessed, what she 
meant. | 

Before he could speak in protest, she went 
or—and this time there was a passion in her 
tones which he had only heard once before— 

“Good-bye, Herbert.’ Good-bye, my own 
darling.” 

Then the strain suddenly slackened, en- 
abling him to pull Edith up into a place of 
safety, and he heard the heavy thud of a fall- 
ing body, and knew that she had cut the rope 
to save him. 

It was a hard business and a dangerous 
one bringing Edith home that day. She 
wanted to faint, would have fainted, only that 
she was so terribly afraid. But the thing had to 
be done, and, by the favor of fortune and a free 
use of the brandy flask, at last it was done. 

Soon after seven o'clock they got back to 
the Riffel-haus. Herbert only waited there 
a few minutes. He sent his flask in to the bu- 
reau to be refilled, but did net stay to eat or 
rest. In as few words as he could, he told his 
story to the guides, who gathered round him. 
The guides fetched lanterns, ropes, and a lad- 
der, and he started with them at once to di- 
rect them in the search for the dead body. 
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It is slow work finding your way about a 
glacier by lamplight. The landmarks look so 
different at night, especially when, as on that 
night, there is no moon. At last, however, 
some time after midnight, after much anxious 
searching, they found the spot they were 
looking for. 

One of the men was let down carefully into 

the crevasse. Herbert stood with the rest upon 
the edge, hoping and fearing, but fearing far 
more than he hoped. 
- There was, of course, just one faint chance. 
There might have been a ledge of ice placed 
so as to break her fall. She might be lying 
there, frost-bitten and unconscious, but still 
alive. 

It was a faint hope and a false one. After 
much patient groping the guide found the 
body, and his companions drew it up. The 
eyes were glazed; there was a clot of frozen 
blood upon the lips; and the heart had ceased 
to beat. But, at least, she had not suffered. 
Death, it was quite clear. had been instan- 
taneous. 

The rope went down into the gulf again, 
and this time the guide—old Christian Sum- 
mermatter—came back with it. 

“Herr,” he said, and Herbert stepped apart 
from the rest to speak with him— 

“Herr, I found in the lady’s hand, frozen 
to her fingers, this knife.” 

Herbert took it from him, and he went on— 

“And, Herr, I also found, lying close be- 
side the lady, this long piece of string.” 
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Herbert started. 

“Quick. Bring me a light,” he cried. 

Christian fetched one of the Ianterns. By 
its light Herbert looked at the knife with 
which Blanche Marsden had cut the rope. 
Scratched upon the handle he read the words, 
“Edith Curzon.” 

He understood now the meaning of old 
Christian’s discovery. Unwilling to cut the 
rope herself, which would be murder, Edith 
had, quietly, without his knowledge, lowered 
Blanche the knife, that Blanche might do so.° 

“My God!” 

That is all he said. As he spoke he stag- 
gered backwards. The crevasse was very 
near, and he did not try to save himself. So 
there were two glacier accidents that day, 
and the next morning the guides brought two 
dead bodies home instead of one. 


POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


L—Is Childhood Happiest ? 


BARRY PAIN. 
« 


[ HAVE never understood the feelings of 

those who are sorry that they are full- 
grown. To different children there is, of 
course, a different childhood; but, as a rule, 
the happiness of childhood is a delusion, and 
the peace of the perambulator a myth. I be- 
lieve that any brave and intelligent man can 
count on the fingers of one hand the things 
that would really hurt him seriously; the 
_ longer you live, the more you realize how few 
things are really important. 

But the troubles of childhood are number- 
less. The agony of terror is alone enough to 
make childhood the most miserable part of 
one’s existence. The dead came out of their 
graves and walked into my nursery by night; 
I dared not open my eyes lest I should see 
them. There was a waiting figure behind 
every curtain in dim-lit passages. There were 
pictures in books that haunted me; I knew 
two or three of them well—I knew the page 
on which they came. I opened the book and 
turned almost up to the dreaded page, and 
then waited; but I had to go on always. I 
had to see the eyes staring into mine, and the 
lips writhing. Then I shut the book quickly 
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and went away to do something ox other that 
would take my mind away from the picture. 

I am glad that I am grown-up; I should not 
care to endure such maddening terrors again. 
I was far too much ashamed of them then to 
speak of them; that made them worse. I 
think that no one who, as a child, was afraid 
of the dark, would look back upon childhood 
as the pleasantest period of his life. And, if 
a child has more troubles than a man, he un- 
doubtedly has fewer pleasures. 

A child’s pleasures are mostly ee to its 
love of acquisition, its vanity, ur its appetite 
being temporarily satisfied. Prom its natural 
affection for its parents or friends—if that af- 
fection is very strong—it gets far more suf- 
fering than pleasure. Any man of average in- 

telligence can do better than that; 

he has work that interests him, 

an books, or music, or pictures that 

mean far more to him than any 

child’s pleasure means 

to the child. It is easy 

to love children; one of 

the chief reasons is 

that pity is akin 

to love. And 

on. this. ques- 

tion of the un- 

happiness of 

childhood, iI 

would sooner 

trust a man’s 

memory than a 

child’s direct 
statement. 


PEACE, 


BUT NOT TILL CUBA SHALL BE FREE, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC POSE. 


KATE ROHRER CAIN, 


‘T HE Nike of Samothrace, or the Winged 

Victory, as it is generally known, is 
counted by many judges the greatest antique 
treasure of the Louvre. It is one of the more 
recent discoveries and was found, pedestal and 
all, in many pieces, in Samothrace, and taken 
to Greece by a warrior, Demetrios Poliorketes, 
thence to Paris, and there restored. 

It stands at the parting of a stairway in the 
Louvre on a portion of the prow of a ship, the 
personification of the new ideal of free and 
happy womanhood, all but the breath of 
liberty, as it is doubtless the embodiment of 
the old ideal of a perfect woman’s noblest 
pose. 

The modern science of physical culture can 
devise no finer pose. It is the ideal of motion. 

Every woman may not be a Venus of Milos, 
but the carriage of the Nike of Samothrace need 
not be beyond the hope of any who will learn 
and practice perfect breathing and movement. ° 

A woman standing and walking perfectly 1s 
not unlike a stately ship, and air is not half 
as necessary to a ship as it is to the form and 
grace, the dignity and beauty of a woman. 

With the body entirely untrammelled gently 
inspire, slowly and gradually, deeper, and 
steadily, until the lungs are quite filled. Note 
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the poise. The air breathed in should deter- 
mine the position, rather than any nervous or 
external effort. Let nervous tension relax en- 
tirely, to the point of self-forgetfulness. A 
‘mirror and a plaster cast of the Winged Vic- 
tory, by comparison, would help arrive at a 
just position, and a plumb line would indicate 
where the fault lies, until the habit of correct 
breathing should give the form its due pro- 
portion and adjustment. 

Now step, and note the ease of motion! 

It is almost like flying. 

Oxygen helps to consume or renovate waste 
tissue. It is not possible to take on.a super- 
abundance of avoirdupoise if the lungs are 
duly exercised, all things else being equal. 
Who has seen a “‘stout” antique, a single fig- 
ure, a frieze or other life-showing reliefs, with 
undue proportions, exhibiting, especially, an 
uneven distribution of adipose tissue? The 
quality and quantity of air and the manner of 
its inspiration are more determinate of the 
“form divine” than the food absorbed. A 
study of the physiology of breathing, and prac- 
tice of the knowledge so gained, would go a 
long way towards curing dyspepsia and pes- 
simism, changing the smothered world of 
many people where air and courage enter no 
more. A sigh is oftener the result of lung 
ache than of heart ache. Get rid of carbonic 
acid gas by filling the lungs with pure exter- 
nal air, and arterial blood will wash away other 
debris—even heart breaks. Our forms tell 
our history in vigor or feebleness, showing 
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the route traveled to have been a victorious 
highway or the valley of defeat. 

We have not seen the head and arms of 
the Winged Victory, but surely the curves 
of the face were upward and outward, the 
head up, and a little back, since the fulness 
of the chest so determines a child’s head and 
features. The arms are free as if they might 
easily develop into wings. The “heaven that 
lies about us in our infancy” lifts the heart and 
head, every step and word becomes a glad 
announcement, or happifying salutation, and 
an optimist is gained to the world—or the 
world is richer by many optimists—for it is 
inspiration and hope to look on such a form. 


WHY DO WE WAIT? 
UNKNOWN. 


Why do we wait till ears are deaf 
Before we speak our kindly word, 
And only utter loving praise 1 
When not a whisper can be heard? 


Why do we wait till hands are laid 
Close-folded, pulseless, ere we place 

Within them roses sweet and rare, 
And lilies in their flawless grace? 


Why do we walt till eyes are sealed 

To light and love in death’s deep trance— 
Dear, wistful eyes—before we bend 

Above them with impassioned glance? 


Why do we wait till hearts are still 
To tell them all the love in ours, 

And give them such late meed of praise, 
And lay above them fragrant flowers? 


How oft we, careless, wait till life’s 
Sweet opportunities are past, 

And break our ‘‘alabaster box : 
Of ointment’”’ at the very last! 


Oh! let us heed the living friend 

Who walks with us life’s common ways, 
Watching our eyes for looks of love, 

And hungering for a word of praise! 
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A PERVERSE LAUGH. 


W. L. ALDEN. 


ONCE, when I was an undergraduate, a 

prayer meeting was held in somebody’s 
tcom, which I attended. I do not recollect 
what was the occasion of the holding of this 
meeting, but I do remember that it was a 
particularly solemn one. There were about 
thirty of us in the room, and the meeting had 
been in progress for about half an hour, when 
it suddenly occurred to me that were someone 
to burst into a laugh, the astonished expres- 
sion of the others would be something worth 
seeing. Then I thought how painful would 
be the feelings of the man who laughed, and 
how he would be covered with shame and re- 
morse. All at once an irresistible desire to 
laugh came upon me. There was nothing 
whatever to laugh at, and the mere idea of 
laughing in such a place filled me with hor- 
ror, but still the desire—a purely nervous one, 
of course—to break out in a peal of laughter 
grew stronger and stronger. I bit my lips, 
and tried to think of the most solemn and de- 
pressing subjects, but that laugh could not be 
cenjured in any such way; presently [ knew . 
that I was smiling—a broad, complacent, lux- 
urious smile. Just then a man sitting opposite 
to me saw my smile, and a look of cold horror 
spread over his face. At this I laughed aloud, 
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in a choking, timorous way, but loudly enough 
to attract the attention of every one in the 
room, The mischief was now done, and, in 
the estimation of my comrades, I was dis- 
graced forever, as the man ought to be who 
insults pious people at their prayers. Being 
ruined, I thought that there was no longer any 
necessity for prolonging that terrible effort to 
suppress a laugh, and so I leaned back in my 
chair and laughed loud, long, and, in fact, 
uproariously. The meeting came to a sudden 
pause. The first expression on every face was 
that of amazed horror, but my laugh was con- 
tagious, and presently someone else joined in, 
and before order was restored the room rang 
with the laughter of a dozen men. All this 
time I was in an agony of self-reproach in spite 
of my laughter. I virtually broke up the meet- 
ing, and it was not until the clergyman, who 
presided, had dismissed us, that I could com- 
mand myself sufficiently to try to explain to 
him the purely involuntary nature of my laugh- 
ter. He was kind enough and _ intelligent 
enough to understand the matter, but the 
greater number of those who heard me believe 
to this day that I was a bold blasphemer of a 
peculiarly brutal character. I could never be- 
gin to tell what mental suffering the affair 
caused me, but I can safely say that I was 
never more miserable than I was at the very 
moment when I was laughing the most thor- 
ough and ecstatic laugh that ever came to me. 


TTHE SCRUNCH OF BONES. 


DAVID A. CURTIS. 


[ T 1s said by those who ride much in trolley 

and cable cars that the most disagreeable 
feature of the occasional homicide that is in- 
cidental to the operation of these achievements 
of modern civilization is the scrunching 
sound that arises when the bones of the victim 
are ground under the wheels of the car. One 
may avert his eyes from the ghastly spectacle 
of the mangled remains; the vicious jolt of the 
vehicle, as it crashes over and through the 
prostrate form, may easily be taken for a 
slight variation of its usual motion; the shriek 
of agony will pass readily for some casual, 
ejaculatory remark by a bystander not yet 
callous to the horrors of rapid transit on the 
surface highways, but there is no possibility 
of mistaking the awful sound made by the 
crushing down of the human frame under the 
super-imposed weight of a ponderous car and 
of other human beings within it. Therefore, 
it has been recommended that sensitive per- 
sons who go forth to ride in these cars pro- 
vide themselves with cotton to stuff their ears 
withal, to the end that the grewsome sound 
shall not disturb their equanimity. 

It is a most excellent suggestion, for, how- 
ever gentle in spirit and innocent of guile the 
passenger may be—however greatly he may 
deplore or however sternly condemn the low 
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valuation of human life which necessarily 
forms a part of the calculations of the profits 
of such systems of travel—he cannot forget 
that as a passenger he becomes an essential 
part of the system. The payment of his fare 
makes it profitable, and the weight of his body 
assists in crushing the hapless wretch who is 
done to death underneath. And, as it is es- 
sential to the comfort of a sensitive person 
that he be not too harshly reminded of those 
evils for which he is not responsible, and even 
more essential that he shall be able to ignore 
those for which he is responsible, it is well for 
him to avoid hearing the scrunch. 

Not only is it the part of wisdom thus to 
blunt the senses to an appreciation of the as- 
perities of the nether side of civilization, as 
civilization is typified by the cable car, but 
it is indeed requisite and necessary to the 
equipoise of any intelligent mind resolutely 
to ignore the evils which are concomitant 
with the boons of that civilization. For civ- 
ilization is like religion in this respect. It is 
with the one as it is with the other. As no 
‘merely human being, accepting the belief that 
everlasting hell is the inevitable doom of his 
brother, can retain even measurable sanity 
‘without a desperate and unintermittent strug- 
gle to forget the dogma, so it is beyond imag- 
ining that one of intelligence can remain an 
integral part of civilized society without de- 
liberately dulling his perception of the sacri- 
fices by which society attains its ends. 

The passenger himself is a part of that mass, 


under the weight of which a human life is 
crushed out. That is the vital thought. The 
starvation of the seamstress is necessitated by 
the low price of labor which cheapens the 
cost of clothing, and he who buys withholds 
a portion of the just earnings which would 
provide her food. The warmth of a coal fire 
is produced by a system which costs the lives 


of little children in the underpaid miners’ 
homes. Coal is a necessity. So, too, is cloth- 
ing, and we regulate the price by the length 
of our purse, or it is regulated for our benefit 
by competition. Ride we must, or think we 
must, but ride we cannot without consenting 
thereby to that economy which counts the 
cost of human lives as less than the expense 
of guarding the grade-crossings. Blood-guilt 
is only escaped by refusing to ride, for the 
blood of the victims is the cement of civiliza- 
tion. 

Stuff the ears, then. for the sub-tone of the 
world’s paean of exultation over modern prog- 
ress is the scrunch of bones. 


TWO WAYS. 


ADDIE S. COLLOM. 


HER WAY. 


INNING and wily, she flits o’er life’s floor; 
Her eyes, piercing through you, cry: Ope your 
heart's door. ; 
You need but slight bidding and soon the hinge 
Swings; : : , 
She enters—with Cupid—and ties both his wings. 


HIS WAY. 


Languid and lazy, he glides o’er life’s floor; 

His eyes, piercing through you, cry: Ope your heart’s 
door. 

With but this slight bidding the door you unbar; 

lle enters—but carefully leaves it ajar. 
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HIS PICTURE. , 


DOROTHEA LIVINGSTON. 


WE have been busy all the long, November 

day. Long, did I say? Not so long as 
it would Mave seemed to either of us had we 
worked alone; only the wind had been so teas- 
ing as it whirled and rattled and banged in 
such an impish way; but now all is still and 
warm as a summer day. How pleasant the 
air feels in the absence of the stinging north 
wind! . 

See yonder sky, a mass of glowing color! 
The sun is going down in golden glory while 
we stroll further along the path, past the barn, 
beyond the spring and the deep well on the 
upper side, and, leaning on the old white gate, 
watch the lights of San Francisco flash into 
existence like stars dropped from heaven. 
The smoke of the busy cities and: the ocean 
mists that were drifting, perhaps to some far- 
off clime, are caught and held in undulating 
billows. 

Yes, the hills are dark behind us. The gate 
is thrown aside, the valley is seen best from 
yonder point, the grade is not so steep there 
and a shelving ledge invites us. 

Alameda’s necklace of shining lights is 
sparkling below us, and we look and marvel 
at man’s handiwork. Our eyes grow dazzled 
and we turn them upward to find the white 


cloud changed to crimson, the sky to one vast 
sea of palest green softly shaded into deeper 
blue, where brilliant cloud-ships of orange, 
amber, golden, have spread their sails. Do 
they bear the essence of all the burning hopes 
of all the cities’ people, the longings of the 
multitude, on the wondrous sea above us? 

Were such a sky painted on ordinary can- 
vas men would question much its brightness; 
but God knows. We seem to feel the nearness 
of the clouds as they turn and blend and dark- 
en, then the hill behind grows blacker, the 
smoke drifts back upon the cities. The veil 
is drawn across God’s picture and we turn 
away. 

The wind renews its vengeful struggles as 
if bound to wrench the hills in pieces, as it 
twists and breaks the branches, as it flings the 
pebbles in our faces. 

A sound! a rumble of wheels and a belated 
traveler has passed us—from the darkness into . 
darkness around the bend. 

The gate is still wide open—let us go back? 
- The cheery gleam of light from yonder win- 
dow reminds us of the supper we've kept wait- 
ing while we lingered by the gate. 
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SPAIN. SWITZERLAND. ITALY. ENGLAND. PORTUGAL. 


RUSSIA. FRANCE. CANADA. DENMARK. AUSTRIA. 


AUSTRALIA. GERMANY. BELGIUM. UNITED STATES. HOLLAND. 


PROPORTION OF TOBACCO CONSUMED BY EACH INHABITANT OF 
THE GREAT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, INDICATED BY THE SIZE 
OF THE PIPE. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


‘T HE United States contain 44,617 square 
miles more than the Dominion of Can- 
ada, 

Mother Shipton, the famous prophetess, 
died in 1559. 

Iron can be liquified at a temperature of 
200 degrees below zero, and solidified at 210 
degrees. 

“Love’s Labor’s Lost” is believed to have 
been the first play written by Shakespeare. 

The Jewish population of the United States 
is estimated at 1,000,000, of which New York 
has nearly one-third. 

Bettors on the result of an election are pro- 
hibited under the law from voting at that elec- 
tion. 

Halstead street, in Chicago, is said to be the 
longest street in any city in the world 

An increase of one degree Fahrenheit in 
temperature increases the volume of water 
.023 of one per cent. 

Franklin Gowan is said to have been the 
first to import Italian laborers to this coun- 
try. 

War terminates all contracts between citizens 
of the opposing countries and abrogates out- 
standing accounts. 

The feeding or sheltering in bird houses of 
English sparrows was a misdemeanor under 
the law during a part of the eighties. 

American numeration counts the billion as 
one thousand millions, while in England the 
billion is figured as one mallion millions. 

The total number of enlistments during the 
Civil War was 2,778,304. 

Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin are the 
only States in which capital punishment has 
been altogether abolished. 

Two hundred and twenty-four lives a year 
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are the annual average destruction caused by 
lightning. 

Prussic acid is the deadliest known poison. 
The greatest interval that has ever elapsed be- 
tween its introduction to the system and 
death having been one and one-quarter hours. 

The British Empire, Holland. Spain and 
Madagascar are the only countries ruled by 
women. 

New Year’s as a holiday was first observed 
in this country by the Dutch; Christmas Day 
was first observed here in the South and later 
taken up in the North. 

Prior to the last Cuban insurrection Spain 
‘ allowed the island a representation of sixteen 
Senators and thirty Deputies in her Cortes. 

At the opposite points of Aspinwall and 
Panama the Pacific ocean is about two feet 
higher than the Atlantic. 

Juries in criminal cases may find the ac- 
cused guilty in less degree than charged in 
the indictment, but are prohibited under any 
circumstances from finding for a greater de- 
gree. 

The expression, “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,’’ was used by John Wesley in his series 
of sermons on dress. 

Branding and tattooing as punishments in 
the United States army were not abolished by 
law until so recently as 1870. 

The now famous query, ‘““Where am I at?” 
was originally used by Congressman Cobb, of 
Alabama, while trying to pick up the thread of 
an interrupted discourse delivered in the 
House of,Representatives, April 20, 1892. 

Centennial years, that is, those completing 
the century, are only leap years when divisible 
by 400, instead of four, as is usually done. 

The tonnage of a vessel applies to its carry- 
ing capacity; the displacement represents its 
actual weight in tons. 

Jeanne d’ Albret, Queen of Navarre, died 


in 1572, from the effects of poison contained 
an her glove. 


The potato was originally a native of the 
high valleys of Chili, Peru and Mexico, where 
at was found by the Spaniards and introduced 
by them into Spain early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Sir John Hawkins, the sailor, intro- 
duced it in England in 1565. 


Lager beer, meaning beer which has been 
stored and aged, was first in use among the 
Germans about the thirteenth century. 


The only man known to have lost his life 
for a pun was Sir William Collingborne, of 
England, who was put to death in 1484 for a 
punning couplet which reflected on King 
ee and his three great political counsel- 
ors, 


Alpha Centauri, the nearest to this earth of 
the fixed stars, is 20,000,000,000,000 miles dis- 
tant. It is one of the brightest stars in the 
heavens, but it takes its light three and one- 
quarter years to reach this planet. 


MUCH interest can be excited round the family 

table by the following simple trick: Challenge 
everybody to peel a banana without touching it. 
Naturally they will consider such a feat impossible, 
and you will then proceed to show them how easy it 
is. Procure a bottle with a neck about the thickness 
of a banana, and drop into it some alcoholic spirit. 
Set the spirit alight, and, while it is burning, place 
in the neck of the bottle the smaller end of the 
‘banana, on which you have secretly made four 
longitudinal incisions. To the utter amazement of 
the company, the banana will gradually disappear into 
the bottle, shedding its skin as the invisible force 
drags it down. The trick is performed by purely 
natural means. The fire in the bottle produces a 
partial vacuum, and the outside atmosphere presses 
the fruit into empty space. 
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BIG PRICES PAID for OLD COINS. 


ARE YOU AWARE that there are in circulation hundreds of dates 
and varieties of coins which could be sold to coin brokers at rates in ex- 
cess of their par value? These brokers purchase the coins to sell to 
coin collectors (numismatists) most of whom are wealthy, and when 
anxious for certain dates or kinds to complete their sets, they some- 
times pay Enormous Prices, even offering as high as $5,000 for a 
certain U. S. Coin of 1848. It often happens that coins which seem 
to be very common are wanted by the brokers, and if the ones who 
handle such, only had a reliable list, they could ascertain their real 
value. Only a short time since the daily newspapers contained a state- 
ment about how a shoemaker took a coin in change, as ordinary money, 
and happening to be in the habit of comparing his coins with a Coin 
Manual, he found that his coin was valuable, and sold it the next day 
for $1,100. Even recent dates are sometimes valuable, for instance, 
Quarters and Half Dollars of 1853 are worth from $s to $10. A 
cent of 1856 brings $3, but we cannot undertake to give further exam- 
ples as there are hundreds of them. Many people have become rich by 
keeping their eyes open for old coins, why not you? Keep your eyes 
open for any Coins Dated Before 1876 and hold them until you get 
our books. The best places to find them are in the country districts. 
Numerous CANADIAN and other foreign coins are worth big sums. 
We might also add that similarly high prices are paid for old stamps 
taken from envelopes that have been through the mails.) Even the 
most common kind are Salable in Quantities, and if you get the best 
book of prices of stamps, you will find that there is no humbug in the 
oft-repeated story of the ‘‘ value of a million stamps,’’ or even of a 
single stan'p, oftentimes. In order to get fully posted get the two most 
reliable Coin and Avail Books. They contain information 
more reliable than any that you can find elsewhere. Both books 
are revised right up to this month. Although the books may be worth 
many dollars, perhaps a fortune to you, we wil] send both volumes, 
postpaid, on receipt of only 25 cents, si!ver or stamps, and we guar- 
antee that you will get just as much satisfaction as by paying $1.00 or 


more for any other book. THOMAS & CO., 
Room 79. 23 Duane Street, - - - New York. 


The “Rusch Saddle 


' women A new design; madeof 
ea eY all oak tanned leather, 
conforms to the shape 
of rider. Weight of 
saddle, 18 oz. 


The « Rusch” Bicycle Saddle Co., 
91-98 Thompson St., New York City. 


Send 2c. stamp for Catalogue. 


THE FAC- CASTORIA 1S ON 


SIMILE EVERY 
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DBRB.T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, Purifies as well as Beautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. PS 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 
Moth Patches, Rash and Skim 
diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. It 
Yj has stood the test of 48 years.and 

/ isso harmless we taste it to be 

sure itis properly made. Accept 

Pay ~ no counterfeit of similar name. 

, Dr. L. A, Sayre said toa lady of 

y/ the haut-ton (a patient): “Ag 

4 = > you ladies will use them, I re- 
meee f commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ ag 


Ks < the leastharmful ofall the Skin 
’ 3 preparations.” ¢ For sale by all 
" Ow J Druggists and Fancy Goode 

; Dealers inthe U. 8., Canadas, 


and Europe. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop.,37 Great Jones St.,N.Y. 


SILVER WATCH FREE 


ese Watches are Solid Silver, and at retail would 
Kai cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we will send youthis Watch 

ZA Free if you take advantage of our 
—N, marvellous offer. If you want one, 


write to us without delay. With your 
a letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which we will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch wo 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertise- 
1eervygs > ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, and it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 


SAFE WATCH ©O0., 9 Warren Street, New York. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


ARDENTER MUSTARD 
For Table and Medical Use. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 


361 Washington Street, New York. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample. 
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"Send twe subscriptions for a PENHY BINDER-@ 
D E A NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


Our IKVISIBLE TUBE Cushions help when all else 8, 
as glasees help eves. Self Adjusting. NO PAIN. Whis 
board. Send te F. Hiscox Co.,858 B’way, N. Y. for free book. Office Trial Free 


; $100 for Information. 

What is the longest verse in the Bible? If you can tell us in what 
chapter it is, we will give you a prize of pene If more than one per- 
son answers correctly, we will divide cash equally. With your answer 
send 10 cents for our new library of 12 complete books which are a grand 
prize ian themselves. Address Keystone Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Offer to Ladies. 

Dear Enpitor:-If any of your lady readers desire a true receipt for 
quickly developing the bust, or to make scrawny arms or neck plump 
and attractive I will gladly send it if stamp is enclosed. I have noth- 
ing tosell, §Mrs. A. W. Heacp, 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


VERY SUBSCRIBER to the Penny Magazine needs a 

Penny Binder, not only for its beauty and the pleasure it 

will preserve, but because every copy of The Penny Magazine 

grows more valuable with time. Many far-sighted patrons who 

preserved the first number of The Penny Magazine received fifty 

centa for every copy within a year afterwards. Penny Binders 
are sent post-paid for two new subscriptions at 20 cents each. 


PAPER forS : ich. 
ROAR UCINONS os ciige tigen ac 5. ce 


3 you in the Mail Order Business at home. Money 
i LL START comes by mailevery day. $40 weekly made. No capital 
required, Sendstamp. H. O. SMITH, 570 Amsterdam Ave , N. Y. 


CREAT OFFER 


This is to happily surprise you, with 
the expectation that you will be so 
well pleased that you will recom- 
mend us to your friends. We have 
ust imported from Jopan a big 


seen on sale except in the large city 
stores. We propose to give away 
2 of these exquisite gems 
of the far off land of the Mikado and 
accordingly will send you five 
handkerch’fs as above described, 
absolutely free if you wit send 10 cents for one sample HAPPY 
SURPRISE BOX, which contains goods that everybody wants. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money sent back. Send 10 
CTS, silver, or 11 onec. stamps, and we will forward all, postpaid, 
by return mail, or 3 complete lots for 25e. silver, or 27c. in stamps. 


LEE MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 1684, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ 
send me date of your birth, lock ofhair. I will PREDICT YOUR 
You FUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money & HEALTH, give 
you pen PICTURE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 
finity,& give you book telling how to READ PEOPLE’S MINDS, influence them 
to LOVE or OBBY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will send all 
above with New MARRIAGE GUIDE, volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 


Book for 20c. Prof. C. U. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Mass. 
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A College 
Education 
Free. 


We offer FREE to all who 
reside in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, and who 
wish to improve them- 
selves, preparatory, advanced 
or special courses on the 


Chautauqua Extension Plan of Education, 
At a leading Normal College, 

In the English Branches, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, 
Journalism and Law. 


Also special courses for teach- 
ers seeking promotion. 


For further particulars address, 


The International Magazine, 
360 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Npring Showers 


have no terrors for 
the rider of a 


BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE 


No Chain or Guard 
To Catch the Skirts. 


Price 4425. 


Columbia Chain W Wheels, yt 
Hartfords, * = 
Vedettes, - $40 and i 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. HARTFORD, CONS 


CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY COLUMBIA DEALER 
OR BY MAIL FOR ONE 2 CENT STAMP 


The Famous 


Weis Patent Binder 


has been made by the WEIS BINDER CoO., 
of Toledo, Ohio, to... eG 


Hold Twelve Numbers 


(ONE FULL YEAR) 


of the Penny Magazine. 


It is the cutest Binder ever made by the Weis Company. 
The only Kinder that allows the leaves to open the same as a 
sos hetreated bound book. 
he only Binder that binds, which requires no punching, no 
needle and thread, etc., all of which mutilate the magazine. 
Magazines or papers can be easily put in or tuken out. 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 


This Penny Binder will be sent post-paid to all who 
send us two yearly subscriptions, or 40 cents. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Free to Old Subscribers. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE has on hand a few hundred Penny 

Binders made a year ago to hold six numbers, or one volume 
of THe Penny Maeazine, old size, which was half an inch in width 
and nearly an inch in length smaller than the present size of the 
Magazine. These binders will be distributed, while they last, 
free to all subscribers who began patronage of THz Penny Maca- 
Z1NE prior to March, 1897, and who will send us four cents in stamps 
to cover postage. In these little binders, one complete volume, or 
six numbers, of Toe Penny Macazine, former size, can be pre- 
served for their interest in future years. Old subscribers who have 
more than six numbers which they wish preserved, may have 
two binders for the asking, if they will send us four cents to cover 
postage on each binder. 

Our New Binders from the Weis Binder Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, are now ready. They are made to hold securely a full year’s 
numbers of Tos Penny Macazine, twelve issues, or two volumes. 
These new binders are fully described elsewhere. ae fit per- 
fectly the new size of THz Prenxy MacGazine. They will be sent 
free of al) charge to any subacriber, old or new, who will send us 
two new subscribers, or forty cents. 


Address THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, 
New York City 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Outstanding Assurance 


Dec. 31, 1897 sean s- $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance Policies 
issued in 1897........ 156,955,693.00 


Proposals for Assurance 
Policies Examined and 
Declined............. 24,491,973.00 


Income.............66. 48,572,269.53 


Assets Dec. 31, 1897..... 236,876, 308.04 


Reserve on all existing 
policies (4% standard) 
and all other liabilities 186, 333,133.20 


Surplus, 4% standard.... 50,543,.174.84 


Paid Policy-Holders in 
TOOT cenwaw eee wats 21,106,314.14 


_ HENRY B, HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


ASK FOR SA-:YO. i> 
Bioyolists nen 

endorse 

them. | 

As an effective \ 

remedy for 

coughsan.ithroat 


irritations they 
are unequalled. 


<== = rr 


\\ CSpGas 


Awviatrvaial 


They quickly 
remove attacks 
of indigestion. 
Bc. Packages. On Sale Everywhere. 
A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens here- 
with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted 
tints, or all white note paper of the latest 
styles, Illuminated in Gold and Colors, for 


r= $2.50. 4 boxes, $3.50, envelopes to match. 
(3 INITIAL BOXES, one quire and pack of 
envelopes to match, Illuminated in styles as 


shown, go cents, mailing 6 cents. 
Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 


& rating Fans, &c. 
Gy @ ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 
; ENGRAVERS, 
145 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


GET RICHI 


Fe mad 
1.00 amonthin ue ie ee 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. Wixstow’s Sootuine Syrup for children teething should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the 


softens the allays all pain. i : 
mEMpirdacten Oo ee 


WRITERS WANTED % tse cotcee, Tims, onic. 


THE FAC- CA S'POPRIA iS ON 


BSIMILE 
EVERY 


% 4 s 
SIGNATURE oon LSP PE Sas | 
=F De SI SA CCC CS ULA, NRAPPER. 


oR good agent in each town. You have 

WPL i choice of Cash, the FREE USE, 
Cis |] Of s sample wheel, or Outright Gift of 
] ie One or more wheels, according to nature 

- } of work done for us. 
= INTRODUCTION PRICES. 

SIBERIAN }1-41n.tubing, Gash joints, 2 pc. cranks M.&W. tire $ 2D. 
COSSACK 1 1-8 in. tubing, 2 piece cranks, Morgan & Wright tires. $ 24. 


KLON DIKE 1 1-8in. tubing 8 plese cranks, New Brunswick tires $ 19. 
Any color, le, gear, height frame wanted. 
997 and ’96 Models,various makes and styles $12 to ois 

te 


Wheels, slightly used, modern t ‘ 
ART CATALOGUE Peek. BECURE AGENCY at ONCE. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 139 Ave. Cs 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FREE. 


The New Idea Publishing Company have determined to 
place within the reach of every boy and girl reader of these col- 
umns the opportunity of securing. without cost, a complete and 
thorough academic education. With this in view, they have ar- 
tanged to offer to any reader sending in 


350 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to NEW IDEAS FOR WOMAN’S WEAR, at $1.00 
each, a full year’s course at a Colebrated Acadomy, inolud- 
ing board, bocks, and all sohcel charges of every 
descriptien. 
Write for particulars to SCHOLARSHIPS DEPARTMENT, 


“MAINE” 


The United States Battle Ship, which was de- 
stroyed in Havana Harbor. 


° f : 

CUBA---A MEDAL, Rorarctsn conmememto nc 
ished at the above place and time. This Medal, executed in the 
Finest Style by 

ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers and Medalists, 

145 Fulton St., New York. 

Price in White Metal, 25 Cents. Price in Gilt, 50 Cents 
Price in Real Bronze, 75 Cents. iling, 6c. extra. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Semo Iinfermatien by Mrs. Markeoe. 


4 I here annex a short article that appeared as 
' | an official statement in the United States Health 
Reports, published at Washington, Vol. IV., Na 
22, Page 14. Read it caretully ; 


A Roliable Depilatory. 
> | In answer to a request from one of our sub- 

'| scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., ous 
- | chemist obtained a case df Mra. Helen Markoe’s 

| depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it. 
o The formula and method proved to be consider 

9) ably different from the receipts for other adver- 

tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredienta 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
After one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al- 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing. there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner appre a cheap advertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect 1n removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
rome had started and the naire were stiffer and coarser than at 


We have investigated two hundred of Mrs. Markoe’s testimonials, 
and can safely add in conclusion that we are satistied that Mre. 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wishee 
to remove superfiuous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con- 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being perfectly harmless, and can 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will be Delighted... 


You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatmentafter you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparations to be used according to the directions 
that I will write for you. Ia addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that. while your face will always 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at noexpense. I aim to treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other-customers, That’s the reason I am 
always so busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe: Moxtcrair, N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take pieseure in recommending your Vepilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupation and have 
during the past few mouths, spoken of your treatment to severa 
ladies who have purchased the rdmedy and used it with perfect 
success. As for myselt, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name if it will help you. Mat Aa of 

5 Maple Street, Rs, A. J. JENKIN 


I will be pleased to send important information privately toany 
Jady reader of Penny Magasine who writes to me forit. Address 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK,N. ¥. 
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25 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year. 


Short Stories 


“yt was Higa Ale Allan Poe who said 
that there is an immense force 
derivable from the totality of the 
short prose tale. Fifteen of the best 
of such ‘forces’ as were ever col- - 
lected under one cover are found in 
the October SHORT STORIES, which 
seems to improve in quality with 
each issue.”"—Boston Daily Slobe, 


O67EEE>E>E5E5E5EO EEO OO H<~D CI< DI I<K IIS 


Oe ald this Coupon and send with 
25 cents, and you will receive the last. 
CO"; issues of SHORT STORIES, a mag- 
azine of high-class fiction. ba ote in- 


cludes the current number. 
4040464046404 0+40+40+4 +0+40+4+0+404 
Address..cooces | 
Short Stories 
Bryant Building, New York. 
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; 
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Sept. 18, 1897. 
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SILENT | — SPEEDY 


~THE SINGER MANUFACTURING C0, 


Offices in every City in the World. 


felilivivittiiit bith ebiirir tt 


~» WEAK MEN. 


My little book, ‘‘ Three Classes of Men,” sent 
to men only. It tells of my 30 years’ experience 
as a specialist in all nervous disorders resulting 
from youthful errors, such as Drains, Impotency, 
Lame Back, Varicocele, etc., and tells why 


ELECTRICITY 


cures. With my invention, the Dr. Sanden 
Electric Belt, known and used the world over, 
I restored last year 5,000 men, young and old. 
Beware of cheap imitations. Above book ex- 
plains all; sent sealed. Write to-day. 


Dr. P. Y. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York. 
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Whither Goest Thou ? 


Never was the interest in the occult and the mysterious so great 
as it is now. It may be belief, it may be merely curiosity, but 
certainly a greater number of people are studying and experi- 
menting with the sciences and the theories that concern the 
future here and hereafter than ever before. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


of May, 1897, published an article entitled ‘‘ Reading the Stars.” 
by one of the best famed of American astrologers, which created 
widespread enthusiasm. ‘To ora the popular interest evi 
denced by this article, the pablishersof the PENNY MAGAZINE 
have worked and planned during the months that have elap-ed 
since last May. The purpose was to give everybody who so de- 
sired ar opportunity of testing by persona! experience the clrims 
of Astrology, and, stripping the great ecience of all the arts of the 
charlatan and the fakir, to allow it a fair and a great trial before 
the world. First, it was necessary to secure the services of an 
Astrologer of acknowledged eminence, of conscience, character 
and unquestioned belief in and devotion to his work. Second, 
the most difficult, so to adapt the plan as to make his services 
available for all and within the reach of all. The man of con 
science, character and eminence was found in 


AZRAEL, 


the famous Astrologer, row resident in New York, whoin private 
life is as well esteemed as a man and a citizen as in his profession 
he is revered for his astonishing power. The plan which the 
PENNY MAGAZINE has adopted to make its great 


Popular Test of 
Astrology 


is as follows: Azrael will read the character and the future of 
every person who complies with the conditions, and will cover in 
his predictions the following eleven subjects. decided upon after 
much study as those ot paramount importance to the individual 
and to society. 

(Continued, on next ‘page.) 


He will describe 


1. Your Personal Appearance. 
2. Your Disposition and Character. 
3. Your Intellectual Ability and Tastes. 


4. Your Fortune: Whether by inherit. 
ance, by marriage or by personal in- 
dustry, if at all. 


5. Your Health, Probable length of Life, 
and Possible Accidents, 


6. Your Love Affairs and [arriage; 
Children, 


7. Your Friends and Enemies. 
8. Travel; Speculation. 
9. Your Business or Vocation. 
10. Your Lucky Stone. 
11. Your Lucky Day of the Week. 


Where is there a man or a woman who would not like to have 
these questions answered? Where is there a man or woman who 
canuot meet the conditions below? There is none, NOT ONE. 
Therefore, this great test must have results both popular aud 
scientific, of greatintluence in the enlightenment and entertain- 
ment of the world. 

CON DITIONS—Al) that is required is to send tothe PENNY 
eee the following information about yourself: 
8 ° 
PLACE OF BIRTH. 
DATE OF BIBTH-— Year, Month, Day of the Month and 
Hoer (A. M. or P. M.). If the birth hour or near it should 
not be kraown to you, send personal appearance, height, 
weight, complexion and color of eyes and hair. 

You are also required to send to the PENNY MAGAZINE 
five subscriptions at 20 cents each, or a total of $1.00. The PEN- 
NY MAGAZINE is one of tiie greatest literary successes of recent 
years. It costs but 3 cents a copy, or twenty centsa year, and 
for this small sum it is written, edited, illustrated, printed, bound, 
wrapped, addressed, mailed and delivered anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, once a month tor twelve months, or 
one tull year. The Magazine 1s now closing its second 
year. The Magazine is owned in New York, and has in its 
directorate some of the most distinguished business and literary 
men in America. It undertakes this great enterprise in order to 
gratify what seems to be an almost universal desire among the 
American people, and to introduce the PENNY MAGAZINE 
among thoughtfal readers who will appreciate it. 


(Continued on~ next. |page.) 


First, send information about yourseif as explained above. 
Secondly, get five of your triends to subscribe for the PENNY 
MAGAZINE and send one dollar for their subscriptions, twenty 
cents each; or, send one dollar and the names and addresses of 
tive friends to whom you will present the Magazine for one year; 
or, send one dollar for your own subscription for five years. The 
service which the PENNY MAGAZINE here offers for one dollar 
in subscriptions could not be obtained otherwise for less than five 
dollars. If you will but get five of your friends to subscribe for 
the PENNY MAGAZINF, the service WILL NOT COST 
YOU ONE CEN'D, personally. It may be thata tew people 
desiring predictions will went to conceal their identity. In this 
case they need not specify which one of the five subscribers wishes 
the predictions, and they may enclose an envelope so addressed 
that Azrael’s reply will reach them without disclosing the real 
name, Address all letters to 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


~ 


Terms of Subscriptions to the Penny [agazine. 


Tweuty cents per year, in advance. Six months ten cents. 


Postage prepaid to all parts of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico. To other foreign countries, twenty cents extra per year. 


When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 


The trade is supplied by the American News Company and its 
branches. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Penny Magazine every 
month will confer a favor by writing us. Mistakes will happen 
but we take every precaution in our circulation department to 
prevent them, and we do not wish that mistakes in delivery after 
the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass un- 
noticed. Write us, if the Magazine does not come 
rogularly. 


To insure insertion, advertisement should reach us before the 
15th of the preceding month. Advertising rates: $40 a page a 
month, $20, half page ; $10, quarter page; $5, eighth page; 60 cents 
an agate line, 70 agate lines in a page. 
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U CAN EARN IT. 


Fine Tea Set of 56 Pieces. 


~ es ae 
" oe -. 
: Rea ‘ ‘ ¢ 


Qiven fora Club of Only 35 Subscribers to THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Every woman admires beautiful dishes, Few housekeepers ever 
had too many. We are sure that every lady who sees this an- 
nouncement will want to secure for herself this Beautiful Tea Set 
of 56 Pieces. : 
TH E TE A SET which we offer you is one of the handsomest 
ever made or imported and willornament any 
table and adorn any china closet. It is well made. highly finished, 
and very daintly decorated on blue, green or brown as you choose. 
The 56 pieces are: 1 covered tea pot (2 pieces), 1 sugar bow! (2 pieces), 
1 creamer, | bowl, 12 tes cups, 12 tea saucers, 12 tea plates, 12 fruit 
saucers, 2 cake plates. THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassau St, N.Y. 
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PREE TRIAL TO ANY HONEST MAN. 


THE FOREMOST MEDICAL COMPANY 1N THE WORLD 
IN THE CURE OF WEAK MEN MAKES THIS OFFER. 
RAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY AND LONG LIFE. 
Ia all ue world caren a all the history of the world—no docteg 
ger institution has treated and restored so pany’ tae men as has the famed 
ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of Buffalo, 


SCIENCE TRIMMING 
OF 


This is due to the fact that the company controls some 
discoveries which have no equal in the whole realm of 


sdleace. 

Se much deception has been practiced in advertising that this grand 
dd company now makes a startling offer. 

They will send their magically effective a en" and a month's 


course mtd monteative remedies positively on without expense, te 
bie man. 
et a dollar need be Paid until resultsare known to and acknowl 


the patient 
rs Ste edical Company’s Appl'arnee and Remedies 
Sass been talked of and written about till man has heard of them. 
The highest medical authorities in the world have lately commended 


‘Chey possess marvellous power to vitalize,develop,restore,and sustain, 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap he energy. 

They cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, overwork. 

They give full strength, development and tone to every portion aad 
ergan of the body. 

ailure im ble, age no barrier. 

This “ Trial Without Expense’’ offer is limited to a short time, 

~ . must be eat aa 
real gpnci nor decept clean business 


propeition to the be BRIE AEOIC Sica gh fins cial aad profesional N. Y., and caler 


to their offer in this paper. 


REVOLVING DATING STAMP 25° 
LASTS FOR SIX YEARS. 
For Dating Bills, Letters, Etc. 
Sample, , for 25 cents. 
D, T. MALLETT, 271 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE » PENNY + COMPANYS!450 Nassau St, New York. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


FROM 
THE BEQUEST uF 


jwia 


The Price : 
> Magazine is 2 cents per 
ieies : 
On the New York Central is 2 

cents per 


Che Penny Magazine 


Is unique among American rail 
roads. 


Che Penny Magazine 
Is noted foe its charming stories. 
Che Hew York Central 
Is noted for tts charming scenery. 
Che Penny Magazine 
Is the best of its kind published. 
Che New York Central 


Is the best raileoad in operation, 
soot aged hae press of twe 


“mmerica’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 


: ohana 
Che New York Central 
3 
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A New and Perfected Word-Making Contest. 


Go Wasto cf Timo. Ne Werd ef Mere than Five 
Lotters. Ne Quibbie. 

How many words can you make by adding one or two letters to 
the word ANT? The ajiditional letter or letters may be added 
¢» the word ANT either at the end, asin the word Antic, or at 
the beginning, as inthe word Slant,or may be inserted between 
the letters ot the word ANT, as in Canst. The letters of the 
root word ANT, however, must not be transposed. In the 
words formed, letters A-N-T must occur in this order, although 
they need not be immediately after each other. One or two letters 
can be inserted anywhere in the word ANT. As there are but 
three letters in the original word, and all the new words are to be 
formed by the supplying of not more than two letters, no word in 
the contest will have more than five letters, nor less than four. 
All of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet may be uscd as the ud- 
ditional letters. one at a time or any two in combination, Plurals 
will be admitted, as A-N-T-S. Words of the English 
lan, uage alone will be admitted, and only words that can be found 
in one of the four dictionaries in general use—the Century, 
Standard, Webster’sor Worcester’s. The publishersof Tar Penny 
Mageazixg will pay $10.00 in gold tothe person who makes the 
largest list otf words in this contest; $6.00 for the second largest; 
$4.00 for the third; $3.00 for the fourth; $2.00 to the fifth, and a 
valuable ladies’ stick pin or gentleman’s scarf pin for each of the 
mext ten largest lists. The above rewards are given for the purpose 
of directing attention to THz Penny Macazine. Itia necessary 
for each person who enters this contest to send a subscription 
forone year to THE PENNY PMAGAZINE, which costs‘only 20 
cents, and which is edited, illustrated, printed, bound, addressed, 
wrapped, mailed and delivered once a month for twelve months, 
or a full year, in any part of the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico, for this small sum of twenty cents. Lists of words should be 
sent at once, and not later than April 22d, so that all may learn the 
results in the May issue of Tue Panny Macazine. Tus Peyny 
Macazine is now closing its second year, is owned in New York, 
and has in its directorate some of the most distinguished literary 
and business men in America. In case of a tie among compet- 
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SPECIA L NOTICE By a printer’s mistake, the word 81X ap- 

* peared in the Sentence in the Headline last 
enonth, ‘‘ No Word of More than Six Letters.” It should be FIVE; ‘‘ No Word of More 
than Five Letters,” of course. This printer’s error mislead some contestants. Their 
#olutions have been returned to them, The date of closing the contest has been ex- 
tended to VAY 10TH. No word of more than FIVE LKTTERS. Send in your solu- 
tion atence. It is easy, 
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Superfluous Hair « « « 
Removed. 


I HAVE the true secret for removing hair from the face, r eck or 
arms, so that it will never return. I have treated thousands of 
cases successfully. I have no cheap medicine to sell. I attend’ to 
your particular case in the right manner. 


BEFORE 
. and 
AFTER 


It will cost you nothing to write to me and get fall informa 
tion. I have many testimonials and I have never yet treated & 
case unsuccessfully. I offer no -‘prize”’ for a failure, as I accept 
none in case of success. I do not believe in extensive advertising ; 
I get my customers mostly by the method of one recommending 
me to another. 1 keep busy. but not too busy to attend to your 
case  apaeer teh If you are annoyed with or know of any friend 
who is troubled with superfluous hair on the face, neck or arms, 
I will, upon confidential] request, send carefully sealed, such in- 
formation as will enable you to bring about a permanent re- 
moval of the obnoxious hair. Address, 


MRS. HELEN ,MARKOE, 
Bex 3032 mm. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


65 Lbs. of Fat 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and 
Reducing Tablets reduced 


MRS. J. KINSEY, 
A Well Known Chicago Lady 


SAMPLE BOX OF EACH FREE 


Free advice about Obesity or any dis- 
ease at LORING & CO.'S New York or 
Chicago Medical Department. Call or 
"=| write. Letters addressed by Ladies to 

‘|Mrs. Dr. Amy M. Henry, who is at the 
; head of our Woman’s Department, wil) 
| be opened and answered by Mrs. Henry 
Mas. J. Kinsey. or her chief assistant. 


Read carefully and thoughtfully the following interesting letter 
from Mrs. J. Kinsey, a popular lady of Chicago, who was re- 
duced 65 pounds by Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Ozone 
Reducing Tablets without delay or danger. 


9040 Mackinaw Avenue, Chicage, Ill., Jan. 20, 1897, 
Lering & Co., 115 State Street. Chicago. 

Gentlemen—I have secured a reduction of sixty-five pounds in flesh and weight 
by the use of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pille and Reducing Tablets, and a reduc- 
tion of nine inches around the abdomen by wearing Dr. Edison's Obesity Band. 
This reduction was effected quickly and with perfect safety without one day's illness 
en account of the treatment and with no inconvenience or disagreeable effects. I 
wish all too fat men and women would take Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and 
Reducing Tablets. I will gladly reply te any questions that may be asked of me 
by correspondents investigating thin treatment. Yours respectfally, 

(Signed) MRs. J. KINSEY, 


Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Reducing Tablets are perfectly 
harmless, and strengthen and invigorate all who use them. 
Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle; three bottles, $4—enough for one 
treatment. Reducing Tablets. $2a box. Dr. Edison’s Remedies. 
are sweet, palatable and handy to take. Obesity is sometimes 
caused and is usually accompanied by estive derangements, 
rheumatism and heart disease. LORING’S GERM KILLER 
REM S will cure you and help you to get thin. Dyspepsia. 
Tablets, 50c. a box; Laxative Tablets, 50c. a box: matisrr 
Tablets, 50c. a box ; Meart Tablets, $2 box. Tell your fat hus- 
bands and brothers that we have 


Special Remedies for Big Fat Men. 


We send free ‘HOW TO CURE OBESITY.” 50: portraits 
and numerous other illustrations; invaluable information. Fat 
folks send for it. We forward goods promptly. No printing on- 
our envelopes. Mention department number when you write. 
LO ING & CO 8-60 Wabash Ave., Chicaee: 
eg 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
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at this day is an authentic, 

ne te cate Reference Work. 

a he teacher, the student, the 

An Ab sol ute editor, the professional and 

business man need it every 

e day. The Britannica is too 

Necessity costly for the many. Other 

encyclopedias are devoted to 

| special lines, and for this rea- 

son are not practical for gen- 

eral uss. The only work that holds the middle position of being up- 
to-date, complete and practical, at a popular price, is 


“THE UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY,” 


<omplete in six quarto volumes, aggregating nearly 4,000 triple- 
-colume pages including plates. it contains about 63,00 me 
cyclopedic Articles, 13,000 Biographical sketches, 
"73,000 Geographical Heferences, 10,000 Columns 
of Meaty Matter, 4,000 Designs in Brilliant Col- 
ors, 200 Superb Fuil-page Portralts, 100 Colored 
Maps and Diagramis. 

This great work contains five essential works of reference, viz: Eme 
cyclopedia of Universal Information, ‘'wen- 
tieth Century Dictionary, Library of History and 
Biography, Universal Gazetteer, New Atlas of 
the Orld. AU the matter is arranged in one alphabetical se- 
ries, making it handy for reference. 


Two hundred of the leading educators, scientists, and 
specialists have formed its corps of editors, and they have been 
two years in preparing the work. 

The regular subscription 

price of the work is $35 in 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER e cloth and $45 in half Rus- 

e sia binding. For introduc- 

tory and advertising pur- 

poses we shall distribute 

4,000 sets to members of Facts and Fiction Literary Bureau, at $25 in 

-cloth, and $31 in half Russia binding, and on easy monthly payments 

-of $1.00 down, and $2.00 a month in cloth, and $2.50 a month in half 
Russia. 

Give your express, freight, and 

post-office address, and send $1.00, 

HOW TO GET IT e naming the style of binding wanted, 

e (half Russia recommend- 

ed) and the six volumes will be 

sent you. You can then py for 

them at $2.00 a month, in cloth, and $2.50 in half Russia. The one 

dollar will be credited on the price of the books, and in addition you 

-will receive an annual subscription to FACTS AND BICTION, our 

monthly magazine (price $1.00), and a five years’ certificate of mem- 

‘bership in Facts and Fiction Literary Bureau (price $3.00), which will 

entitle you to the Bureau’s catalogue and price lists and to buy all 

kinds of books at the Bureau’s special prices to members, being in 

most cases a saving of from 25 to 75 percent. If further information 

about the reference work is wanted before ordering, send five cents in 

stamps to pay mailing expenses on our 80-page book of sample pages. 


Address to-day, FACTS AND FICTION LITERARY BUREAU, 
332-386 Dearborn Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


A College 
Education 
Free. 


We offer FREE to all who 
reside in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, and who 
wish to improve them- 
selves, preparatory, advanced. 
or special courses on the 


Chautauqua Extension Plan of Education, 
At a leading Normal College, 

In the English Branches, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Languages, 
Journalism and Law. 


Also special courses for teach- 
ers seeking promotion. 


For further particulars address, 


The International Magazine, 
360 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘© 4 Whet for the Mind.” 


-vWamba’s Seng. 


No knight am I, with preside spear 
To prance upon a bold d 
For lo! Iam awitiess fool, 
And laugh at grief, 
Aad ride a mule. W. M. Thackeray 
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Digitized by Google 


Bells. 


K. R. Cc. 


Tf cnly bells were girls, 

Find called men to the fray, 
Who would not face about 

Be a soldier brave and gay? 
Tt only bells were girls, 

Find called men to the fray! 


Tt only bells were girls, 

Find called men to the play, 
What man would dread the night, 

While he worked the day away ? 
“Tt only bells were girls, — 

Find called men to the play! 


Tf only bells were girls, 
Find called men to pray, 

To ring the old wrong cut, 
Ring in a better day? 

Tt only bells were girls, 
Find called men to pray! 


Fin echo dim T sing, 
Of love not wise but well, 
AA bell rang for a soul, 
T’ faith, it was a knell! 
‘When bells ring, maids go pray, 
And pray your praying well! 


Charity begins at home, and with most peo- 
ple it stays there. 


2. 


The greatest proof of love which a man 
can give a woman is to go with her when 
she buys her Spring hat. 

* * v 

God made the country, and’ man made the 
town—and man considers his own work about 
500 per cent. the better. 

* * 3 

If our State Legislatures are going toe make 
it a crime to smoke cigarettes, what ought 
they to do with people who eat peppermints? 

* * 2 

A critic’s opinion of a play is often only a 

question of the Iocation of his seat.. 
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Without déubt it is highly immoral to swear, 
but there is something wrong about the man 


who never wants to. 
# # % 


“The man who goes through life with his 
hands in his pockets, doesn’t generally have 


anything else there. 
* * + 


Some men are born to rule nations, and 
some to rule ledgers, but the trouble is that 
the latter often mistake themselves for the 
former. 

* + * 

There is no such thing in life as a trifle; 
every event and action, however unimportant, 
seemingly, has a root below and a branch 
above, which twist and turn into some other 
root and branch, making part of the great sub- 
stance on and in which we live. Its presence 
and absence both affect the entire mass of 


which it forms a part. 
° * * * 


We would blame one another less for what 
ts done if we only knew what is resisted. How 
many times it may be that an act which we 
condemn is done after years of heroic resist- 
ance which we are scarcely worthy to praise, 
and which being secret could have none of 
that recognition which helps and sustains. 

: * % + 

Those men or women who willingly open to 
spectators the closed door that guards the 
inner sanctity of their married life, not only 
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‘profane it, but vulgarize themselves as if they 
had exposed their persons unclothed. 
* * @ “ 
It is not always humility to have very black 


views of ourselves. It may be indigestion. 
* # * : 


It is impossible to overestimate the strength 
that comes from endurance. Accustom your- 
self to bear, to bear cheerfully, and it will soon 
become a matter of course. I know a woman 
who expected happiness, and in its stead found 
day after day a new trial, a new disappoint- 
ment. She bore them with a smile because 
she was proud. She endured so that no one 
should know she had anything to endure, till 
endurance became second nature, and so easy 
that she carried her load with one hand and 
had the other free to help one whose burden 


was crushing. a 


It is not always advisable to form one’s 
conduct on the experience of even the wisest; 
so few lives run in the same groove, are spent 
under the same conditions, that there is but 
one chance in a dozen of your nearest neigh- 
bor’s experience benefiting you; for experi- 
ence, after all, sheds its light backwards, not 
ahead. 


* # 


After a course of life has been decided upon, 
after the decisive step has been taken, there 
comes to the steadfast man or woman a peace 
and comfort of which the outsiders have no 
idea. There may be an apparent struggle 


16 


against opposition, but the firmly taken re- 
solve is like a breakwater, against which the 
waves spend themselves, powerless to disturb 


the calm inside. 
+ + 


A busy man or woman is rarely a long hater 
or indeed a hater at all. An inveterate hatred 
needs a clear, unoccupied mind. It wants the 
house all to itself, and will brook no fellow 
lodgers. Work heals more feuds than inter- 


cession. 
+ + * 


When a razor refuses to take an edge, the 
barber stops fussing with it, lays it away, and 
in a little while, no one knows just how, the 
edge returns. If we treated our brains and 
our bodies that way, instead of wearing them 
out on the grindstone, it would be a good deal 


more sensible. 
+ + 


I noticed a pair of birds this morning build- 
ing a nest in a rain storm not a bit troubled 
by the wet. They knew it would clear up 
soine time, and in the meantime they did not 
see any sense in sitting around and grumb- 
ling, but just set to and did a good day's 
work, getting ready for the good time. And 
yet we look down on the dumb things and 


pride ourselves on our human nature. 
bd * . a 


Many people use the words “cheek” and 
“nerve,” of the every-day vernacular, as if they 
were synonymous and interchangeable. <A 
bright friend called my attention to thts the 
other day by making a very nice distinction 
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between them. “It’s idiotic,” said he, “‘to use 
the words ‘cheek’ and ‘nerve’ as if they 
meant the same. Cheek is no more 
merve than beauty is brain. A man 
may have both, but it’s not usual. 
Cheek is active. Nerve is passive. Cheek 
needs a mouth. Nerve very seldom uses one, 
and then only to shut it. Cheek talks and 
acts. Nerve thinks, waits and achieves, Cheek 
is sometimes admirable in its ends, but is usu- 
ally offensive in its means. Nerve is never of- 
{ensive. Don’t ever think a man necessarily 
lacks nerve just because he doesn’t ask for 
what he wants. His forbearance may be the 
best proof of his nerve. A cheeky man com- 
pares with a nervy one as a sprinter of a hun- 
dred yards’ dash compares with a twenty-mile 
go-as-you-please runner. Cheek is sometimes 
a blessing and sometimes a curse. Nerve is 
always a blessing. In these days, when ‘fak- 
ing’ is a fine art, cheek has a better chance to 
win financial success than nerve has, I think. 
But, though nerve may die poor, it probably 
dies happy.” 
* * * 

Among the good things of life to which we 
do not give sufficient credit is our old friend, 
Ignorance. We are only too apt to forget our 
origin, as well as to kick down the ladder by 
which we rose. We mock at men who are 
bald, as if that were a crime or a moral weak- 
ness, forgetting that the absence of “the capil- 
lary attachment” is the surest indication of vir- 
tue and innocence, since all children are bald 
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when they are born. It is certain that most 
of us were ignorant enough upon our natal 
day. In the beginning we are all know-noth- 
ings—and some of us never get over it. With 
years and tribulation come the curly locks, the 
razor, and the philosophic mind. But these 
things could never have come without the long 
antecedent period of blankness, when the 
mind, as John Locke said, is a sheet of white 
paper. as ee xe 

An examiner once said to a young man in 
the philosophy class: “Sir William Hamilton 
makes the remark that wonder is the mother 
of knowledge. Now, sir, speaking on your ac- 
count, what should you consider as the mother 
of wonder?” The youth paused, and then re- 
plied, “Ignorance, sir, I suppose.” “Very 
good,” said the professor, “and that being so, 
what relation is ignorance to knowledge?” 
The poor boy was perturbed by the audacity 
of his own reply as he mildly answered, 
“Grandmother, sir.” ‘Quite right, sir,” said 
the examiner, who was an Irishman. “You 
have caught the right end of the philosophicak: 
stick. And let this be a lesson to you for the. 
rest of your life, so that you may know how to. 
take off your hat to all ignorance, which is the 
aged relative—though the essential one—of alk. 
knowledge.” That young man went to Chi- 
cago and amassed a magnificent fortune in the. 


butter business. 
+ * 


The American republic is founded. upon, 
—I9— 


faith in the people. Political equality is right. 
It is the best known civic device for the proper 
development of the social order. On it as a 
corner-stone rests the structure of American 
liberty, built by men whose patriotism, whose 
judgment, and whose integrity have been jus- 
tified and vindicated by a national prosperity 
that has no parallel in history. 


% * % 


Tle who doubts democratic principles of. 
government, or looks upon the problems of 
to-day as a reflection upon our system, rather 
than an invitation to solve those probiems, 
is emphatically unpatriotic and un-American, 
That American citizens should, even by sug- 
gestion or innuendo, raise a doubt as to the 
ability of Americans to govern themselves, is 
a- startling revelation. 

+ * * 


But there is a doubt. It is more than a sug- 
gestion and an innuendo. It comes as an 
avowed disbelief in popular rule on the part 
of men, who, by training and opportunity, are 
best equipped to build up rather than malign 
what America holds most dear. 

* * * 


A new type of citizen has appeared—the 
American tory. He has a low opinion of the 
intelligence of the masses. He goes farther 
in his skepticism than the most extreme Fed- 
‘eralist of the last century. The prominent fig- 
ures of Washington’s time, even when urg- 
ing constitutional safeguards against sudden 
bursts of popular passion, had the most pro- 
found and convincing faith in the judgment 
of the peopie. That faith to-day is the key 
to national progress. An assault upon it is an 
assault upon the very hearth-stone of the re- 
public. 
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THE):SHADOWS. 


A Legend. 


VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


A FIRE burned on the field. By the fire sat 
Jesus, surrounded by a few adherents 

and friends. A few steps back of Him, Flis 

magnified shadow was cast upon a wall. 

Then John, the favorite disciple of the Mas- 
ter, lost in thought, took a piece of charcoal 
and with it traced the lines of the shadow till 
he sketched the whole figure of the Master 
on the wall. Then he dropped the charcoal 
and was soon again engrossed in the conversa- 
tion, , 

On the following morning as the people 
passed by the wall many a one stood still and 
looked at the sketch. 

“That represents a shoemaker, for it has a 
crooked back,” said the shoemaker. 

“Nonsense,” replied the fruit dealer. “Its 
bent attitude shows as clear as day that it is 
meant for a fruit vender, even though it was 
forgotten to sketch the basket on his back. 
The half open mouth shows plainly that he is 
calling ‘Pomegranates! Come and buy! Come 
and buy!” | 

A prominent member of the Sanhedrim who 
was passing, but who of course would not 
mingle his voice with the voices of the com- 
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mon people, thought to himself: “By the high 
forehead I see that it represents a learned 
man, a thinker. It might almost be taken for 
a portrait of myself. It is surely my picture. 
Not badly done. Quite likely one of the 
nien made a sketch of me. They all know me 
a little.” 

Meanwhile one of the spectators had quietly 
come up to the sketch. He was a well-dressedk 
man with a gentle and kindly face which re- 
minded one of the face of a child. No one 
knew much about him, no chronicle has pre- 
served his name or posterity, for he lived in 
retirement, afraid of all noise, of all sensa- 
tion. His hands crossed over the knob of his. 
cane, he contemplated the sketch. “What a 
noble brow,” he thought. “What sublime 
meekness in the whole figure. Ah, that one 
might resemble that sketch—but why wish. 
the impossible?” 

As he stood there meekly and quietly he: 
resembled the sketch so strikingly that all 
stepped back and, whispering, pointed at him, 
Modest and bashful, he went away, not know- 
ing why they were looking at him. 

He did not resemble Christ, for who coulé 
do that? He resembled only his shadow, 
without knowing it. Had he known it—had. 
he, proud with this consciousness, haught- 
ily thrown back his head—the resemblance 
would have vanished. 


ty 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 
(An Easter Confidence.) 


MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


“TELL me all of her—ma chére—what she 
said, and looked, and wore; 

Tell me from the earliest greeting to the “slip- 
pers” at the door; 

I have seen the morning papers—could they 
ever fail to say 

“That the bride looked very charming on her 
happy wedding day?” 

Tlers is not the gift of beauty;—I have known 
her all her life 

As the child, and as the maiden, to the day he 
called her “wife.” 

Love, they say, works many wonders—may- 
hap this is Cupid’s art 

That the face reflect the sunshine he is mak- 
ing in the heart, 

Till the world, onlooking, marvels at the new- 
found Beauty there, 

And redeems its former blindness, with the 
verdict—“She is fair.” 

Tell me all! the veriest trifle—did she pale or 
did she flush, 

When she stood, observed of many, in the dim 
cathedral hush? 

Qn the perfumed, nervous stillness, did her 
voice sound sweet or shrill— 

Break or quiver, fail or falter, at the solemn- 
toned “I will?” 
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Was the plighted hand a-tremble, when ex- 
changed the glittering 

Of the jeweled band of promise, for the sacred 
sealing ring? 

Ah! my friend! of all my world, only you my 
folly know— 

‘Tis the test of trusted natures to be ever bur- 
dened so; 

I can picture from your sketching—Fancy’s 
brush adds each detail 

Till I see the girlish figure thro’ the hazy mist 
of veil— 

See the vivid wild-rose shading that o’erswept 
the drooping face; 

Note the shy, unconscious charm of that shyly 
conscious grace; 

I can hear her voice’s venture, lowly concen- 
trate—and still 

Resonant of woman’s purpose—resonant of 
woman's will; 

And she questioned of my absence—sent her 
“kindliest love to Kate.” 

Can the crumple in her rose-leaves be an ink- 
ling of my fate? 

I remember--was it omen?—in our happy 
schoolgirl life, 

Once, she played a momarch’s chosen to my 
part of slighted wife, 

And mocking me for carnestness, she said 
“My bonnie Kate, 

Better Boleyn’s death of torture than a life- 
time of your hate.” 

I to hate her—little Nettic! Tittle playmate® 
oh, forgive 
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Gracious Heaven! and in mercy bid the old- 
time feelings live! 

She is blameless—all unwitting she o'er 
reached my outstretched hand, 

Unto her Love’s prize was granted—I the 
while unheeded stand: 

Yet mid roses of her garland, thorns may lurk 
to sting and bleed, 

and the hand she clasped in childhood, should 
be last a thorn to speed— 

Take my laggard gift of greeting—place it yet 
the best beside 

For my nature’s best is proffered with my 
blessing to /us bride. 

Will she know a heart is offered with the hand 
I now extend? 

Will she know the tempter trampled, when 
I meet her as a friend? 

No! and better!—only you dear, and the angel 
at my side, 

Read between the lines of greeting where she 
reads ‘God bless the bride.” 


ue 
“LOVE IS ENOUGH.” 


SARA TRAINER SMITH. 


| love enough? Ah, poets, you have sung 
Of love in all its phases, every mood: 
Do you forget? For every change is rung, 
Except, “Rest here where we have found it 
good.”’ 


Ah, not enough! Love is the quenchless thirst, 
The tireless struggle towards the heights above, 
The endless waiting for the Last as I rst, 
Only “enough” when it was never love. 
ee) ae 
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THE CAPTIVATING EXCEPTION. 


J. BENEDICT CUNNINGHAM. 


WITH no introduction whatever, he walked 
into our club one evening in such win- 
ning unsophistication and confidence that no 
one had the heart to stare him out, however 
politely. His manner was captivating, his 
voice perfect, his French accent a delight. 
With a simultaneous glitter of white teeth and 
sparkle of black eyes, he announced that he 
was so much a stranger in Philadelphia, but 
that he would for the winter remain, and that 
he did a game of chess so much like to play. 
It was mildly suggested to him that our 
club membership was very limited as to num- 
bers, and that many were on the waiting list, 
but he did not grasp the significance of this, 
saying that he would only the game of chess 
play once in the while. 

Everything was in his favor. We were all 
in a good humor that evening. He was well, 
even elegantly dressed,and as good-looking as 
a picture. His manners were those of the cul- 
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tured Frenchman. There was about him an 
air of youthfulness and vivacity, and of good 
will toward all men that was most attrac- 
tive. While talking, he was constantly on the 
move, and every movement was graceful. He 
took us all by storm with a gesture describing 
his loneliness. He seemed made to be always 
the center of a group, and the vivid despair 
of his gesture, accompanied by a delighted 
smile and a sparkle of teeth, was takingly 
humorous. We exchanged glances among 
ourselves, and several of us went into the 
chess room with him. 

It was not supposed that so light and grace- 
ful a creature could play the noblest of games; 
‘but he won two out of five from one of our 
best players. His moves were absurdly swift, 
the longest probably not taking more than 
half a minute. Indeed, our men clearly lost 
one game because he was ashamed to take 
time for thinking the matter out. On his 
side, the httle Frenchman was so filled with 
delight at every good move made by his op- 
ponent and was so ready with surprising re- 
marks and preposterous and unheard-of ex- 
clamations and phrases that there was a group 
hanging about his board all evening. It was 
impossible to be bored while in the neighbor- 
hood of so much life, energy, movement and 
good will. I trust that he may see this men- 
tion of himself and learn that he was liked and 
appreciated. 

The outcome of it was that Pierre—Pierre 
Levavasseur we learned to be his name—was 
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asked to drop in once in a while; membership 
complete, but we should be glad to see him 
and have a game with him whenever he felt 
like it. He did not thank us, seeming to 
think it a matter of course; but his face light- 
ed up and he looked at us all as though he 
thought us delightful. 

Devoted to chess and also to company, he 
“felt like it” rather frequently. Before a 
month had passed, there was no longer a 
man in the club who grumbled because of his 
presence. With women about there might 
have been jealousy and trouble, as he would 
doubtless have had much less difficulty than 
the average man in winning a woman’s heart; 
but, the fair sex being absent, we all elected 
to think him an exceedingly good fellow. 

Even Telephone, the club dog—so called 
because he was in the habit of talking to his. 
master across five hundred miles—who would 
scarcely notice many of the old members, 
took a fancy to Pierre. Strangers were al- 
ways warned not to approach Telephone with- 
out proper introductions, and then only in a 
respectful manner; but Pierre had only to 
give him a smile and a hearty pat and they 
were friends. No doubt it was because Pierre 
really liked Telephone at first glance, and 
Telephone knew it. In the same hearty man- 
ner Pierre liked everybody else, and every- 
body knew it. 

Levavasseur had plenty of money, and was. 
always ready to spend it. He was especially 
unable to resist any temptation for betting, 
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even if almost sure to lose: and as he never 
played anything except chess, betting on chess 
grew apace in the club. There seemed a cer- 
tain scientific appropriateness about betting 
on chess which caused it to be winked at even 
by the stricter members. On the whole, Pierre 
probably won more than he lost; but there was 
a recklessness about his methods that drew 
us weaker ones all after him. He created a 
new interest at every stage of the game; doub- 
ling his stakes when things looked blackest 
and putting in side bets that he would win in 
so many moves. 

Now that I think it over, it occurs to me 
that, while he often lost a reckless bet, yet he 
never lost a reckless bet when it was for a 
large amount. This, however, might be ac- 
counted for by supposing that he played most 
earnestly when the stakes were highest. Nev- 
ertheless, I think he did not let us see just 
how well he really could play. 

Long before it was time for Pierre to return 
to Paris, the club, mainly through his influ- 
ence, was practically turned into a chess club. 
Those members who had previously not 
played the game now considered it the only 
game worthy of attention; while the interest 
of the confirmed players was redoubled. 
Whist itself finally lost hold except with a few 
level-headed members who did not choose to 
risk losing money. The first Wednesday of 
each month was a time set by the rest of us 
for indulging, the only conditions being that 
no one should borrow or go into debt. On 


those first Wednesday evenings we let our- 
selves out in such a manner that it might not 
sound just well to state in plain figures the 
approximate amounts of money that changed 
hands, when the cash was piled temptingly 
high, checks not being in order. 

Never twice did Pierre play the same 
game. Never did we watch a contest at his 
board without being surprised by some cun- 
ning feint, some brilliant attack; or at the 
number of uses, offensive, defensive and pre- 
paratory, to which he put a single move. 
Whenever the game hung upon a thread 
some man of his seemed by the merest chance 
to be in just the right place. 

We all knew, of course, that there was in- 
finite variety in chess; but to have this va- 
tiety brought before our eyes was a revela- 
tion. Previous to Levavasseur’s appearance, 
one had only to know what two players were 
at the board in order to judge about what 
their game would be. Playing with Pierre, it 
was next to an impossibility for the opponent 
&o create the style of game he desired. 

And the sacrifices! Many a time did he ap- 
parently throw away two to four valuable 
pieces with no immediate object in sight; 
then by a series of threatening moves or al- 
most continual checks he would eventually 
force the game. 

As the time for his return to Paris drew 
near, he gradually awoke to the fact that he 
was falling into bad ways—even though he 
did win. He had not before been in the habit 
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of playing for any but quite small sums, and 
he had supposed it would always be easy to 
draw the line. He now grew to have a seri- 
ous look at the end of an exciting evening. 
But no one imagined that the matter would 
weigh on his conscience seriously; French 
consciences were supposed by us all to be 
exceedingly pliable and elastic. The touch of 
regret in his musical voice and on his expres- 
sive face only added to his charm. He had 
become a pleasant study. 

In the meantime, every man of the club, 
was glad to see him come. For with all hrs 
humor, versatile wit, startling phrases and 
captivating ways, he yet held himself at a 
certain distance. “The distance of unsophis- 
tication, if I might so express it. He was. 
openly devoted to every member, and glad to. 
play or converse with all; but he did not seem. 
to care or notice that their friendships among: 
themselves were more intimate than that fon 
him, and that he was never invited to their 
homes. He kept his distance and was happy:. 

Towards the last of his stay, however, he 
seemed Jess merry over his occasional losses, 
and frequently declared that he would stop 
betting and never do so again. One of the 
exciting Wednesday evenings he came and 
looked on for a short while, but would neith- 
er play nor bet, and finally he went away look- 
ing quite down-hearted. After that he never 
reappeared, and he was genninely missed. His 
disappearance was not, however, quite so mys- 
terious as his coming. He left the following 
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mote in the hallway. He had evidently writ- 
ten it beforehand for the occasion: 
Gentlemen: 

I find that I must zé departure take, though 
SO great my regret is. Ze many so charming 
evenings what we spend I have much enjoy. 
I trust that ze regret to you may be if only 
ze tenth of ze regret to me. 

It is ze cruel “first law of nature’ what does 
compel me away. Ze so reckless bet is not 
good. I think not ze pleasant gentlemen of 
ze club should so greatly indulge. In my 
‘mind it is to save them by ze warning. They 
too much money do bring and too reckless 
‘do throw about. 

On this, ze great betting*evening, I do ze 
‘warning give, that it may be not forgot. I 
-have to-night ze sevirel thousand dollar in ze 
‘reckless bank notes gazzered togezzer; and 
them I will keep to remind ze so pleasant 
‘gentlemen that I do sincerely love. To re- 
anind them that they should not so reckless, 
VYheir pockets with so much notes they do 
wear out! 

Pardon, Messieurs, that I do ze Eng- 
lish kill. It is not that French I was, but that 
it I might seem. So long I speak ze pretty 
agzent that it what you call second nature 
comes. Ze Charles Williams my mostly 
name, and I born in ze beautiful New Eng- 
land State of Massachusetts. I been not to 
Pahree. but I study him up and hopes to go 
some day. 

Byme by, when ze little affaire blow over, 


I come back to play ze chess wiz you again 
To play ze beautiful chess wiz ze beautilul 
gentlemen what I love. It I will so greatly 
enjoy! 
Until when, believe me, kind Messieurs, 
Your so affectionate friends, 
Charles Williams, 
Willie Austin, 
Cornelius Van Lair, 
Pierre Levavasseur, 
Etc., etc. 


L. G. CHAFFIN. 


WHat though a heart or two may break; 
Why, hearts are cheap! 
What though a life or two be wrecked; 
Life, too, is cheap! 
My belt with lovers’ hearts is decked, 
And each a victim represents. 
Heigho! 
Brave show my many trophies make, 
My heart with pity ne’er relents. 
Heigho! 


How can I help if I am fair? 
No blame in that! 
Love comes to me, not I to it, 
Be sure of that! 
My heart’s no target for a hit 
When Cupid bends his random bow. 
Heigho! 
Love’s darts but strike the empty air, 
Straight to my heart they will not go. 
eigho! 


And yet I know one dear, dear heart, 
Not like the rest! 
Love will not pierce it with his dart, 
Not like the rest! 
- Then let the merry game be free 
Where lives may wreck and hearts may break! 
Heigho! 
The one I love will not love me, 
So all my loves may farewell take! 
Adieu! 
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A MISS IN THE COUNT. 


AMERICA was not the inventor, and is not 
the only home of the April fool joke. 
Nearly all the countries of Europe have their 
pranks of the sort. Picardy, one of the prov- 
inces of France, was once especially noted for 
the harmless deceptions invented by her resi- 
dents, and one of these may be seen in the ac- 
companying cut, copied from an old print, | 
representing a piece of statuary still preserved 
in the Museum at Douai. Its author calls it 
“We Are Seven,” and anyone is at liberty to 
convince himself that the count is correct. 


UNCLE NED, SOLUS. 


KATE ROHRER CAIN. 


HEN the minnows nibble 
En the sourwood’s in bloom, 
Den I can’t stay shet 
In no sort er room. 


A little red flower 
Blooms den in de wood, 

’Taint pretty to some, — 
En don’t smell good. 


Jest seen er passin’ 
A glimpse er red, 


But somehow always 
Puts fishin’ in my head. 
@ 


Pin hooks en saplin’s, 
En de sourwood bloom; 

’Clar’ I can’t stay shet 
In no sort er room. 


AN EARLY SPRING. 
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THE LAST CRY ON THE CROSS. 


TO PARADISE. 


MINNA IRVING. 


AMMAN of many sins, he died 
Between the night and morn, 

Ere yet among the wasting snows 
The crocuses were born. 

Within the tall cathedral towers 
The bells began to toll, 

And bitterly the winds of March 
Blew on his naked soul. 


Eternity, aflame with stars, 
Its mystery o’er him spread; 

A silent ocean, vast and deep, 
And voyaged by the dead. 

He shuddered, clinging yet to earth 
In darkness and despair, 

And all his deeds of evil flocked 
Like ravens in the air. 


Hle thought of one whose lily brow 
And eyes with weeping dim, 

I.ay hidden in an early grave, 
He knew for love of him. 

“Beyond the purple night,” he cried, 
“Wer injured spirit stands, 

To bar me from the gates of God 
With pale, accusing hands.” 


But like a mist her radiant form 
Descended from above, 

To fold about his shivering soul 
The glory of her love. 

It rose triumphant from the grave 
And lived beyond the skies, 

And bore him up the starry spheres 
And. straight to Paradise. 


(See page 44-) 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


LURANA W. SHELDON. 


«7 HOPE you ain’t got no objections to my 

marryin’ Lucindy, dad! I think an awful 
lot of her, an’ I’m pretty sure she sets a lot 
by me, tho’ why, I don’t jest know, for there’s 
lots of fellers in Lonesomeville that’s got more 
about ’em than me to make a woman like 
2em!”’ \ 

The speaker, Dick Pendergrass, was a 
freckle-faced lad with honest blue eyes and 
a taffy-colored moustache that was just in the 
act of sprouting. 

He looked at his father rather shyly at first, 
but as the old man removed his pipe from his 
mouth, and hitched his chair back a little 
upon the porch, he grew more courageous and 
faced him squarely. 

“T hain’t no objections tew Lucindy, Dick,” 
said the old man slowly, ‘‘an’ neither has your 
ma. nor any on the children; but don’t act 
tew quick about this marryin’, my boy! Take 
my advice an’ don’t you act tew quick about 
it!” 

“But, dad, we’re both old enough to marry, 
I’m sure, an’ as for changin’ our minds, that 
air ain’t possible! I shall always love Lucindy 
just as long as I live! Why shouldn’t we get 
marride without no more waitin’?” 

The farmer was silent for several minutes. 


When he spoke again his voice was a bit 
husky, and twice he coughed a little as if to 
cover his real feelings. 

“Your ma an’ I thought that way onct, my 
boy. We was in love an’ couldn't see no good 
reason fer waitin’. Yew know what a life 
we've had of it here on the farm. It’s been 
nothin’ but a lifetime of worryin’ an’ slavin’. 
I don’t say but what you've got more tew 
start with than your old dad had, but yew 
ain't got much, not half as much as you'd 
oughter have when yew take the care of a 
woman on your shoulders.” 

Dick Pendergrass looked surprised at such 
sentiments from his father. He knew, of 
course, that as farmers go, his father was 
really a very thoughtful husband. When he 
was around the house he did all the lifting for 
his wife, except of course when he, Dick, was 
there to help her. But the farm was poor, 
and he worked early and late, and so the old 
couple had grown careworn together. 

His father’s cough was very bad this sea- 
son, and his sinewy frame had become piti- 
fully thin and feeble. 

“TI could bring Lucindy right here,” he said 
suddenly. “I am sure she'd take right hold 
an’ help ma if she'd let her!” 

He had forgotten entirely what his father 
was saying while the vision of the old people 
rose up before him, so he was not prepared 
for his father’s outburst of scorn nor the flood 
of eloquence from that unexpected quarter. 

“That’s it, yew scoundrel! Yew would dew 


jest that! You'd bring that girl here an’ let 
her wear herself out jest the same as I have 
done with Betsey! Hain’t it bad enough that 
one in the family has ill-treated a woman, 
an’ that the father who is settin’ before you? 
I tell you when I married your mother she 
was a purty gal, as purty as Lucindy, an’ 
might say purtier. An’ what kind of a life 
has she had with me—she with her big blue 
eyes an’ purty pink cheeks that was sweet 
enough fer a king or emperor? What has 
she had in all the years that she has been my 
wife? Not a doggoned thing but hard work 
an’ worry! Fust it’s churn an’ wash dishes, 
then it’s wash dishes an’ churn, not tew say 
nothin’ of the cookin’ an’ sewin’ an’ bakin’! 
There’s never a minute’s rest tor her poor, 
tired feet, an’ her hands that used ter be like 
satin air as rough as a grater. She hain’t 
had nc pleasures nor no chances nor nuthin’— 
it's jest work, work, work all the time, an’ 
that’s exactly what'll come if yew marry Lu- 
cindy. No, sir! I won't give my consent tew 
your marryin’ that gal! I won't dew it, 
Dick, now that I come to think it over!” 

A sharp fit of coughing brought the tirade 
to an end, and Dick managed to catch his 
breath before his father had recovered. 

‘“Ain’t my mother satisfied?” he began with 
poor courage, then waited breathlessly for 
his father’s answer. 

“Air the angels in heaven satisfied tew be 
forever twangin’ on golden harps? Of course 
they be, fer they don’t know no better! Give 
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one on ‘em a pianner or a fiddle for a change 
an’ [ll bet a dollar that they’d appreciate it! 
Your mother is satisfied in a way, I spose; 
still, if it hadn't been ter me she might a done 
better.” 

A voice from the kitchen interrupted the 
speaker. 

“IT wish one of you would come an’ help 
me with the tubs!” 

It was a tired voice, but by no means fret- 
ful or unpleasant. 

Dick rose at once, but his father was be- 
fore him. It seemed almost as if he had an- 
ticipated the summons. 

“Such love as that ought tew pay a wo- 
man,” Dick whispered. “I’m sure ’Cindy ’d 
think so, that is, if I was mean enough tew 
ask her.” 

Hlis reverie was cut short by a piercing 
scream from his mother. He rushed into 
the kitchen, and then stood shivering with 
horror. 

The tub had been too heavy, or it had 
slipped or something—for the old man lay 
on the floor as white as death, but still breath- 

ing slightly. 

. His mother bent over the grizzled head, 
and her tears were running down upon the 
face of her husband. 

“He has killed himself in his own kitchen!” 
she cried sharply. “Run fer the doctor, 
quick, Dick! "No, it ain’t no use! He's dead, 
poor man! Poor dear husband, it’s jest judg- 
ment! We've been tew happy together!" 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


The so-called Monrce doctrine really originated with 
John Quincy Adams. 

Postage stamps were first issued by the United 
States Government in 1847. 

The first electric light was produced by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in 1808. 

Statisticians estimate that, during the world’s his- 
tory, 7,000,000 lives have been sacrificed in war. 

Only about 6,o00 stars are visible to the naked eye, 
whereas a powerful telescope reveals 50,000,000. 

The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 can be placed in 
5,040 different arrangements. 

New York’s City Hall, supposed to be the finest 
specimen of architectural design in the city, cost 
only $500,000. 

The crew usually carried by a trans-Atlantic liner 
numbers from 300 to 325 people. 

Spain was one of the first three European powers 
to recognize the belligerency of the Confederacy. 

The vocabulary of an ordinarily intelligent, edu- 
cated person includes only about 4,000 words. 

Storekeepers are not compelled by law either to sclF 
goods or make change unless they wish. 

The expression, ‘‘unspeakable Turk,’? commonly 
attributed to Gladstone, was really first used by Thom- 
as Carlyle in a letter to the London “Times” in 1876. 

The double entry system of book-keeping, now in 
common use, was first practised in Italy in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 

Sergeant Boston Corbett, who shot Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of President Lincoln, died in poverty 
and half insane. 

Residents of the District of Columbia cannot vote. 

The first vessel to carry the American flag around 
the world was the ship “Columbia,” which sailed 
from the port of Boston Sept. 30, 1787. 

Geometry can not trisect the angle, but machin- 
ery does it easily. 

The highest salary ever paid to a clergyman in this. 


country was $50,000, given to Henry Ward Beecher 
for one year, to enable him to defray the expenses 
of the famous Tilton-Beecher trial. 

General Grant, for two terms Republican President 
of the United States, cast his first vote in 1856 for 
Buchanan, the Democratic candidate fur the nation’s 
chief executive. 

The inventor of the centerboard, which has en- 
abled America to hold the yachting championship 
of the world for so many years, was Salem Wines, 
an old New York boat builder, who flourished dur- 
ing the early years of the present century. 

Wyoming and Colorado allow women to vote at all 
elections. 

The famous “‘trade dollar’? ceased to be legal tender 
@y joint resolution of Congress, July 22, 1876. 

Italy was at one time called Welshland by the 
d;ermans, and the inhabitants were called Welsh. 

The northern hemisphere is nearer to the sun on 
Dec. 21 than on June 21, but it is turned from that 
luminary in December and toward it in June, which 
accounts for the apparent paradox of the seasons. 

The expression “‘manifest destiny” originated at the 
time of the Mexican war, from its application to issues 
then Involved. 

The bicycle, as a machine propetled by pedals hav- 
ing a crank action, is said to have been a Scotch in- 
vention, the first one, made of wood, having been 
constructed by Kirkpatrick MacMillan in r&4o. 

Thanksgiving Day, Dec. 7, 1865, so appointed and 
observed because of the ending of the War of the 
Rebellion, is said to have been the latest date upon 
which that day has fallen in any year of the present 
century. 

The present Republican party was founded in 1855-6, 
and the Democratic party 50 years earlier. 

Commander McClure, of the English navy, and his 
crew, who sailed from England in January, 1850, are 
the only ship’s company that has ever entered the 
Polar regions by way of Behring Sea and come out at 
Baffin’s Bay, and they left their ship, the “‘Investi- 
gator,’ behind them wrecked in the ice. 


The Federal law appoints capital punishment for 
about 10 crimes, whereas few or none of the States 
apply it to more than two offences. 

Dollars were issued by the Bank of England for 
a short time about 1807. The pieces were Spanish 
piastres, restruck with the head. of King George, and’ 
marked “Five Shilling Dollar.” 

The expression “millions for defence, but not one 
cent for tribute,’’ was first used by Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, Ambassador to France in 1796, at a time 
when the French Government hinted to him that 
certain differences between the two countries could 
be smoothed over by money. 

The twelve most decisive battles of the world are 
said to have been Marathon, B. C., 490; Syracuse, 
B. C. 413; Arbela, B. C. 331; Metaurus, B. C. 2073 
Teutoberg, A. D. 9; Chalons, A. D. 451; Tours, A. 
1). 732; Hastings, A. D. 1066; Orleans, A. D. 1429; 
the Armada, A. D. 1588; Blenheim, A. D. 1704; Pul- 
towa, A. 1). 1709; Saratoga, A. D. 1777; Valmy, A. D. 
1792, and Waterloo, A. D. 1815. Some of the lists also 
include Gettysburg. 

Among the less known authors of popular na- 
tional songs are Joseph Hopkinson, a Philadelphia 
lawyer, who wrote ‘Hail Columbia” in 1798; Rev. 
Samuel Francis Smith, a Unitarian clergyman, who 
in 1832 composed the words of ‘‘America,’” and Henry 
Clay Work, who wrote “Marching Thro’ Georgia’ 
in 186s. 

The immediate cause of the Cuban uprising, whicl» 
has recently assumed such vast inportance, as of- 
ficially stated by the Cubans themselves in 1894, was 
the throwing the responsibility of the entire Cuban 
debt upon the island, and devoting its revenues to the 
maintenance of the army and navy stationed there by 
Spain. 

The term “‘remarque proof,” as applied to etchings. 
and engravings, denotes that the picture is struck 
from an incompleted plate, and is usually distin- 
guished by marginal figures and the absence of cer- 
tain lines and shadings which appear in the com- 


pleted work. The “‘artist’s proof” is the first impres- 
sion taken from the finished plate. 
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EXPRESSIONS TO BE AVOIDED. 


“0 * the tanis’’ is vulgar. Sav “on the carpet.’” 

The French phrase is SUR LE TAPIS, and 
we have no right to translate two words and not the 
third. 

Testimony is that which is INTENDED to con- 
vince, EVIDENCE is that which TENDS 10 con- 
vince. PROOF is the EFFECT of EVIDENCE. 
The evidence is that part of the testimony which re- 
sults in) proof. 

THERE is often uselessly employed in the phrase 
THERE ARF, as in the sentence, ‘“‘There are many 
who frown on {t;"’ it would be briefer and in most 
cases better to say. ““Many frown on it.” 

Use ULT., INST., PROX. as little as possible. 
Say, LAST MONTH, THIS MONTH, NENT 
MONTH. 

Do not use UPON for ON, as in the sentence,. 
*} called upon him to speak.”? OWN is shorter. 

“Old veteran” is tautological. Omit OLD. 

WITHIEN is shorter and far better than AT THE. 
TIME TITAT or AT WHICH TIME. In AT THe 
TIME WHEN three words are clearly superfluous. 

It is as wrong to say FROM WHENCE as to say 
FROM HENCE or FROM THENCE. 

WHOSE may be applied to brutes and inanimate 
things as well as to human beings, e.g., “The dogs 
whose barking I heard and the houses whose roofs. 
} saw led me to think a village was near by.” 

YOUNG is needless in such phrases as A YOUNG 
GIRL ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 

“The chariot of revolution is rolling onward and 
gnashing its teeth as it rolls” is what a Berlin revo- 
lutionist told the students in 1848. 


ONE RESULT OF CONSOLIDATION. 


HIE effects of the union of the municipalities im 
New York State on and adjacent to Manhattan 
Island into one civic entity—Greater New York-—are 
already becoming manifest to keen observers. It is 


=a 


strange the effect of words upon acts, the influence of 
names upon business results. The act of consolida- 
tion threw, as it were, a rope about the bodies of 
New York and Brooklyn, and time is gradually short- 
ening the rope and forcing them together in a com- 
mercial as well as a political sense. Some Brooklyn 
enterprises are the beneficiaries of this coming to- 
gether. Already the Brooklyn Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company, of Schermerhorn street and Flatbush 
‘avenue, has felt its influence. The vans of this com- 
pany are now seen every day as far uptown in Man- 
hattan Borough as 12sth street, and it is even said 
that this company could pay its next dividend from 
the patronage of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx alone. With its field of operations thus 
widened, the Brooklyn Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany will be in a most enviable position, for while 
its commodious, fireproof building offers unsurpassed 
facilities, the lower valuation of real estate in Brook- 


lyn enables it to make its facilities available to 
patrons at one-third less cost than its Manhattan 
Island competitors. Property for storage is taken to 
the warehouse from any part of Greater New York 
without extra charge. 


Cax~D 
THE SNOWFLAKE. 


WYNTJE LIVINGSTONE SMITH.* : 


Little snowflake, 

Falling, falling. 

(While the wind is to you calling.) 
Covering all the bare. brown trees, 
Making all the rain drops freeze; 

Tell me, tell me, little snowflake. 
Have you truly come to stay? 


But the snowflake did not answer, 
It had melted all away! 
*The bright little daughter (aged 8) of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, the organist and singer, and 


the youngest contributor thus far to THE PENNY 
MAGAZINE, 
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THE 


MuTuaL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dd epoeed HoPtDo HHH OOO OOOILOOOD 


4 
OF NEW YORK $ 

RicHarp A. McCurpy, President 

¢ 

ASSETS OVER $235,000,000. 4 

: 

The Largest Life Insurance Com- 2 

: pany in the World. °° 
2 

* Total Payments to Policy-Holders 4 
% exceed $437,000,000. 2 
2 4 
¥ 2. 
> ee 
2 3 
* For further information apply to the nearest - 

$ agent or to the Head office of the company. se 
, RM 

: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets $e. 

4 
NEW YORK CITY > 


. 


1 
oceetre 


Soateetonfoatecoatoatectontprocsertessectactesteceeesoesregresmnany? 


$100 for Information. 

What is the longest verse in the Bible? If you can tell us in what 
chapter it is, we will give you a prize of $100.00. _If more than one per- 
son answers correctly, we will divide cash equally. With your answer 

send ro cents for our new library of 12 complete books which are a grand 
prize in themselves. Address Keystone Book Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liberal Offer to Ladies. 
Dear Epitor:-lf any of your lady readers desire a true receipt for 
‘quickly developing the bust, or to make scrawny arms or neck plump 
and attractive I[ will eadly. send it if stamp is enclosed. I have noth- 
ing to sell. Mrs. A. W. HEALD, 116 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


BYVERY SUBSCRIBER to the Penny Magazine needs a 
< Penny Binder, not only for its beauty and the pleasure it 
will preserve, but because every copy of The Penny Magazine 
grows more valuable with time Many far-sighted patrons who 
preserved the first number of [he Penny Magazine received fifty 
cents for every copy within a year afterwards. Penny Binders 
are sent post-paid for two new subscriptions at 20 cents each, 


PAPER for8 : rich. 
MARRIAGE PAPER for Stamp; many voryrich. 


YO U will be delighted. Free samples, books, etc. Your 
name and address in my list, ten cents. Goes to 


hundreds offrms. Agent’s List, 941 N. Sixth, Phila., Pa. 


CREATOFFER 


This is to happily surprise you, with 
the expectation that you will be so 
well pleased that you will recom-« 
mend us to your friends. We have 
just imported from Japan a big 
quantity of beautiful Handker- 
" a chiefs. They are of fine Shifu 
ain AAS Texture, with elegant Lace de- 
: sign borders and are very seldom 
seen on sale except in the large city 
stores. We propose to give away 
29,000 of these exquisite gems 
of the far off land of the Mikado and 
accordingly will send you five 
handkerch’fs as above described, 
absolutely free if You wit send 10 cents for one sample HAPPY 
SURPRISE BOX, which contains coods that everybody wants. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money sent back. Send 10 
OTS, silver, or 11 one c. stamps, and we will forward all, postpaid, 
by return mail, or 8 complete Jots for 2he. silver, or 27c. in stamps. 
LEE MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 1684, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YO UJ send me date of your birth, lock ofhair. 1 will PREDICT YOUR 


FUTURE in LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money & HEALTH, give 
you pen PICTURE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 
finity,& give you book telling how to READ PEOPLE’S MIN DS, influence them 
to LOVE or OBBY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will send all 
above with New MARRIAGE GUIDE, volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 
Book for 0c. Prof. ©. U. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Mass. 


THE FAC- CA STORIA iS ON 


SIMILe 


EVERY 
IGNAT 
ONIN Ce AA TATA; wnOPrEn. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER. Puritfies as well as Beautifies 
the Skin. No other cosmetic will do it. 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash and Skim 

diseases, and every blemish on 

beauty, and defie« detection. It. 
has stood the test of 48 years.and 
isso harmless we taste it to be 
sure itis properly made, Accept 

TY counterfeit of similar name. 

Dr. L. A, Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘Ae 
you ladies will use them, I re- 
commend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful ofall! the Skin 
preparations.”’. For sale by al! 

Druggists and at Goode 

Dealers inthe U. 8S., Canadas, 


and Europe. FERD. T; HOPKINS, Prop.,37 Great Jenas St.,N.Y. 
sn hte! ‘te Panache en cc Meat ti Teeseertsits Be Bbed teh bank Stra tc React Bahl SF 


“Crimped-Crust” Bread 


SWEET, RICH, MOIST, 
SENSE-DELIGHTING. 

Made by a process retaining the full 

flavor of the superior materials used; 

baked in clean, handsomely equipped 

shops; served to assure perfect clean- 

liness, it satisfies the most fastidious. 


It’s easy toget the genuine. For 
2 cents we send a sample loaf and 
the shop’s address that’ll serve you. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Puita, Pa. 


DEAN’S PATENT 


ARDENTER MUSTARD 


ASK FOR IT. 
For Table and Medical Use. 


W. G. DEAN & SON, 
361 Washington Street, New York. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample. 


[Send twe subscriptions for a PENNY BINDER-ce 
D FA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED INSTANTLY 


Oar INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions help when ail else 8, 


as glasses help eyes. Self Adjusting. NO PAIN. Lad ry ac 
heard Send to F. Miseex Ce., "858 Bway, N. Y¥. for free book. OMeo Trial 


Advertisement Puzzle, 


The results of our pictorial problem last month, in which 
four old advertisers of THE PENNY MAGAZINE were repre- 
sented, were surprising. The correct solution’ was: 


1—The Singer Manufacturing Co. 

2—Loring & Co. 

3—Mrs. Helen Markoe. 

4—John H. Woodbury. 

Of the five hundred subscribers who essayed the problem 
forty-three solved it accurately. We do not believe the pat- 
rons of any other American magecine could have done so 
well. 


ane ear ae ones were: Chas. S. Mason, 713 Superior 
Toledo Dalrymple, Box 187 ae N. 
ee W. Bo ier eman Far Rockaway, %. I.; Leslie c. 
Lishop, Stamford, Conn.; A. V. Stover Metropolitan Stock 
Exchange, Denver, Col.; Mrs. W. E. Page, Lexington, 
Mass.; Frank C. Humbert, 43 Douglas St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Emmons K. Ellsworth, Fredonia, . Y.; B. S. Green, care of 
N. Y. Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Martha W. Jones, 
ot Ainslie ay Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roy Saxton Moore, Canoe 
Creek, Pa.; Louis Hunt, 120 S. Superior aE m oe Mich.; 
Mrs. jennie D. Taylor, Arnot, Tioga Co., Pa.; E. G. Guthrie, 
Casselton, N. D.; Miss Kittie Tompson, Newtonville, Mass.; 
Miss Winnle Bank, Box 22, Montreal, Can.; Mrs. D. W. 
Thompson, Maple ’St., Richmond Hill, S. L; Fred’k L. 
Ilardenbrook, 110 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, Ni. Yeo S.. EF 
Walcott, 49 Wendell St., SomDHGBCr.. renee >; R. PW ard, 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N Jez R. Ford, River- 
side, Cal.; Mary Proudfit Langl ey; ee De dmsek Terrace, 
Grand Rapids, ich.; William Upp, 212 Bank St., Newark, 
N. J.; Mrs. Joseph M. Tuey, 6318 Evans Ave., Chicago, lik; 
Maurice Lindsay, 121 E. 23d St., N. Y. City; Mrs. John 
Bookmeyer, Boonville, Mo.; Miss Lizzie We eT, $50 ruc 
Ave., N. Y. elas R. Bancher, care of Scientific 
253 Broseyey City; F. E. Parker, Piesecarnilte ee 
tion, N. Miss M. G. Tompson, 122 Charles St., Boston, 
Mass. : Fred. L. Rogers, Alberton, P. E. I.; A. G. Howell, 
9 Irving Place, Passaic, N. J.; Edw. C. Suter, care of C. FE. 
Morris Rochester, Ne ¥ 3 Porter Fitch, 10 Harrison St., 
City; Miss Mary ones, 13 Snyder St., Orange, N. J.; 

Radic H. Pettis, 127 Broadway, Norwich, Conn.; E. J. 
‘Timberlake, Jr., Fort Monroe, Va.; Otto Fessler, 329 W. 
37th St., N. Y. Cit C. S. Fitch, Congregational Church 
Building Society, Caah Ave. and 22d. St. City; J 
Knight, 308 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, : Y.: enry E. 
McNeil, 31 Clarkson St., N. Y. City; F. B. Robinson, Le 
Roy, N.Y. 

As the division of the GOLD EAGLE among the winners 


would have given each winner less than 25 cents, The Penny 


Company chose to send to each of the 41 winners one of 
The Penny Company's genuine Opal and Burmah Diamond 
Scarf or Waist Pins. These unique and valuable presents 
were sent to all Jast week. 

Other contestants whose solutions deserve a ors of recog: 
nition are as follows: David Talmage, Jr., Leonia, N. 
Mra. Wm. B. Osborn, Clarkburg, W. Va.; Miss Ellie Roon- 
um, 38 Monmouth St., Newark, N. J.; Mrs. H. M. Shaw, 14 
Greenough Ave., Jamiaica Plain, Mass.; Maude A. Arney, 
Port Alleghany, Pa.; Langston Adams, Tyler, Texas; H. 
It. McLeroy, ‘Tyler, "Texas: Minnie C. Hall, 281 29th St., 
Chicago, ii; John PLOW alker, 1928 Mck Iderry St., Balti- 
more, Md.; G. W. Cummins, M. I)., Belvidere, N. Jag IS: 
Dicky, M. D., Atchison, ara John Hennessy, 142 St. 
Antoine St., Montreal, Can.; C. Mitchell, Zanesville, O.3 
Chas. E. Foreman, 1517) Main St Atchison, Kans.; Miss 
Sallie R. Smith, 2324 N. Smedley Ave., Station C, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Alan C. Penman, 119 W averley Place, N, ¥. Cys 
Jos. Manning, 2263 S. 13th St., Lincoln, Neb.; Miss Etta 
Wright, Richmond Hill, S. L., N. Y.; A. L. Landers, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Benj. C. Skirm, 21 Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. 
J.; Vernon B. Swett, Erookling: Mass.; II. MT. Konwiser, 
36 Barbara St., Newark, J.3 Nellie Clare Carrol], 197 Har- 
rison. St., Brooklyn, NX, se "Chas. M. Miller, 1ro5 W. 6th 
St... Austin, co, Mrs. J. L. Penn, Waxahachie, Texas; 
C. G. Boorum, Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, Ne, Ye Mrs. 
Olive H. Drew, "liipecnia N. Y.: Mrs. L. M. Pierce, +7 
Ashland Place, “Brooklyn, x» Y.; Mr. W. F. Sage, are 
13th St., N. Y. City; Mrs. J. L. Taff, Austin, Texas; Mrs. 
WwW. S. Lewis, 1 Lyon St., New Haven, Conn.; Chas. P. 
Nettleton, Haywards, Cal.; Carrie B. Cook, 2704 W. Dauphin 
St., eee nas, Pa.; Miss Grace Dallon, 108 Madison St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Caroline R. Smith, 127 8. 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa: Ella C. Jones, 654 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. R. W. Alexander, 88 Newton St., Newark, bs Se 
Wm. C. McKay, 180 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Wrylo- 
mene L. Kellner, 107 S. 3d St., Phoenix, Ariz.; K. A. Daly, 
60 Hooper St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. W Honney, Nat. Mill 
Hlome, Ohio; ‘J. E. Boyle, West. Union Tel. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio; A. M. Knox, 1052 Dean St., Brooklyn, Nc ee 
Miss Hazel A. Munson, 782 Dixwell Ave., New Haven, 
Conn.; cv Heyman, 201 Edgewood Ave., New Haven, 
Conn.; rs. E. L. Walworth, Westfield, N. J.; Elizabeth 
Page Miller, 214 New Jersey Ave., Washington, dD. C.; 
Charles H. Winnie, Bouham, Tex. 


KNICKERBOCKER Salad Dressing 


PREPARED WITH THE PUREST OLIVE Ol., ETC 


Endorsed by the greatest connoisseurs of the 
country. Above all others in point of economy, 
nutrition and flavor. 


If your grocer does not have it in stock send us 
his address, together with your own, and we will see 
tnat you are supplied. Sole manufacturer 


Kotokerbocker WM. J. STITT & CO, 154 & 156 Chambers St., 


Trade Mark 
Registered. MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, NEW YORK. 


Chree Months College 
Course 


FOR.... 
30 SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘The ‘PENNY MAGAZINE, by special arrangement with Prof. 
N.ewis:'D. Sampson of the Normal College, Valparaiso, Ind., is 
enabled to offer athree months’ course of instruction, absolutely 
without a dollar’s cost, to the club raiser, who will get 30 sub- 
scribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE. 


The course will consist of lessons in Civil Government, His- 
tory, Geography, Physiology, Composition, Arithmetic,Grammar, 
Rhetoric, American Literature and Political Economy. There 
is also a special course arranged for these mote advanced, in 
‘higher Composition ard higher Rhetoric. Also advanced work 
‘in English and American Literature, General History, Advanced 
‘Civil Government, Political Economy, and the Science of Govern- 
ment and Higher Mathematics, arranged and graded to suit the 
-club raiser. 


There is, too, acourse in journ?lism. which is at once a course 
designed to train persons in clear, terse English. and in news 
writing, news gathering, editorial writing, as wellas a study of 
advertisements, and a comparison of newspapers of to-day with 
‘the press of the past. 


The work is done by 


Che Chautauqua Plan 


‘through direct correspondence between instructor and pupii. 
Lessons are regular'y assigned the pupil by letter. Club raisers 
study the lessons carefully at home and then report on them by 
letter or the-is, as may be required. The regular instructors care- 

‘fully examine, criticise, and correct the reportsand return them 
to the pupi!. Students will be allowed to use any text books the 
may have, on any of these subjects, and in no way will the clu 
‘raiser be required to undergo any additional expense in order to 
complete the course. 


Thirty subscribers entitles the club raiser to three months’ 
‘work in ezther of the courses named above. You may select any 
-one or ad/ of the subjects in eitber course. 


Send your thirty subscribers to the PENNY MAGAZINE, 
addressed to THE PENNY COMPANY, 150 Nassau Street, 
'New York, and your name will be forwarded to Professor 
‘Sampson, with whom you can commenc: work at once. 


The Famous 


Weis Patent Binder 


has been made by the WEIS BINDER CO., 
of Toledo, Ohio, to... 


Hold Twelve Numbers 


(ONE FULL YEAR) 


of the Penny Magazine. 


It is the cutest Binder ever made by the Weis Company. 
The only Binder that allows the leaves to upen the same as a 
pe iauy bound book, 
he only Binder that binds, which requires no punching, no 
needle and thread, etc., allot which mutilate the migazine. 
Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out, 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 


This Penny Binder will be sent post-paid to all who 
send us two yearly subscriptions, or 40 cents. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Free to Old Subscribers. 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE has on hand a few hundred Penny 
Binders made a year ago to hold six numbers, or one volume 
ot THe Pexny Maoazisr, old size, which was half an ineh in width 
and nearly an inch in length smaller than the present size of the 
Magazine. These binders will be dstributed, while they last, 
free to all subscribers who begau patronage of THe Pexxy Maca- 
ZINE prior to March, 1897, and who will send us four cents in stamps 
to cover postage. In these little binders, one complete volume or 
six numbers, of Toe Pexxny MaGazixe former size, can be pre. 
served for their interest in future years. Old subscribers who have 
more than six numbers which they wish preserved, may have 
two binders for the asking, if they will send us four cents to cover 
postage on each binder 
Our New Binders from the Weis Binder Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, are now ready. They are made to hold securely a full year’s 
numbers of THe PENNY MaGazine, twelve issues, or two volumes. 
These new binders are fully described elsewhere. They fit per- 
fectly the new size of THE Penxy MacGazinr. They will be sent 
tree of al) charge to any subacricer, old or pew, who will send as 
two new subscribers, or forty cents. 


Address THE PENNY COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, 
New York City 


YOU CAN EARN IT. 
A Fine Tea Set of 56 Pieces. 


Given for a Club of Only 35 Subscribers to THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Every “oman admires beautiful dishes. Few housekeepers ever 
had too many. We are sure that every lady who sees this an- 
nouncement will want to secure for herself this Beautiful Tea set 
of 56 Pieces. 
TH E TEA SET which we offer you is one of the handsomest 
ever made or i:nported and wil] ornament any 
table and adorn any china closet. It is well made. highly finished, 
and very daintly decorated on blue, green or brown as you choose. 
The 56 pieces are: 1 covered tea pot (2 pieces), 1 sugar bowl (2 pieces), 
1 cream:r, 1 bowl, 12 tea cups, 12 tea saucers, 12 tea plates, 12 fruit 
saucers, 2 cake plates. THE PENNY COMPAN Y, 150 Nassau St., N.¥ 


THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 

* The Penny Magazine is striving not more to MAKE friends tban 
to KEEP triends. Consequently it gives premiums that are worth 
oaying. Of the many fine premiums it haa distributed this year, 
three have been pre-eminently satisfactory and, therefore, success- 
ful. These three premiums have been: ist.—The Ladies’ Silver 
Chatelaine Watch, given for twenty subscriptions ; second, The 
Gordon Bicycle Saddle, given for ten subscriptions, and third, The 
Kay, Jr., Camera, given with complete outfit for twenty-tive sub- 
scriptions. Here they are: 


A Ladies’ Solid Silver 
Chatelaine Watch... 


stem winder and setter, 
with nickel jeweled move- 
a te and fully warranted, 

; sent, post-paid, to 
any address in America, 
for 20 Subscriotions to 


eal 
The Penny Magazine. 


We can afford to give 
away for premiums all 
the money we receive, 
because one friend pleased 
eS is an advertisement that 

; never stops circulating. 


Bicyclists will be interested to <= 
know that they can get the — = 
famous Gordon or Hunt Saddle 
from wus for 10 Subscrip- 
tions. Ten subscriptions can 
te secured by anybody in one 
hour. Try it some evenirg 
when you are in your lodge rooms, or about town. 
The Celebrated RAY, JR., 
eo GAMERA... 
made by Mutchler, Robert- 
son & Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., will be given for 
fifteen subscribers, and 
its Complete Outfit for ten 
subscribers; or both for 
a aceeneeeneaiies twenty -five subscribers. 
Don’t delay. Secure and send the subscriptiens to-day. 


THE PENNY COMPANY, '°° Nesey Kner 
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THE MAINE 
SOUVENIR 


’ Tea Spoon. 


Sterling Silver, 
Beautiful, Artistic. 


Every patriotic woman 
should have one. Every 
\ patriotic man should see 
that his wife or girl 
gets one. Price, $2.00. 


Manufactured by 


A. A. WEBSTER & CO. 


442 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Sent to any address post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Outstanding Assurance 

Dec. 31, 1897......... $951,165,837.00 
New Assurance Policies 

issued in 1897........ 156,955,693.00 
Proposals for Assurance 

Policies Examined and 


Declined............. 24,491,973.00 
INCOME, 6.254 ct.c54245i5.3 48,572,269.53 
Assets Dec. 31, 1897..... 2 36,876, 308. 04 


Reserve on all existing 
policies (4% standard) 
and all other liabilities 186, 333,133.20 


Surplus, 4% standard.... 50,543.174 84 
Paid Policy-Holders in 
Ooi?) rer ee ar are are 21,106, 314.14 


——$—= 


HENRY B, HYDE, President. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 
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YOU 
MAY 
NOT 


appreve of word contests, but doubtless you appreciate a real business- 
like bargain. We believe there are many lovers of short stories who will 
gladiy avail themselves of our generosity, therefore we have caused 
100,000 coupons like the one above to be printed. 


Worth 35 Conts. Cut it Out. 


From 10 to 20 short stories of real merit are published each month in 
GOOD STORIES MAGAZINE. The subscription price is and has always 
been 50 cents a year. We houestly believe it is worth every cent of it, 
but we are anxious to extend its usefulness, and those who send the 
above coupon and 15 cents in stamps will be given a whole year’s sub- 
ecription. It means a choice supply of literature for about one cent a 
month, Nearly 60.000 subscribers have paid 50 cents each for the same 
service and are well pleased. 

Remember for 15 cents in stamps and this coupon worth 85 cents you 
get Good Stories Magazine a year. Address. 


GOOD STORIES MAGAZINE, 
(098 Washington St., - BOSTON, MASS: 
-$-0-4-9-4 
{* YOU wish to find out whether your boy has any business in 


him, get for him a catalogue of Penny Magazine premiums 
and see how much he can earn from it in a week. 


Coupon No. 89,426. 


Value 35 Cents 


SERIES P. M. 


Sg 


SILVER WATCH FREE 


cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we will send youthis Watch 


letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which we will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 
pe gr you to show it to friends 
and their attention to sivertise- 
ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 


HE crowning glory of a Penny Magazine subscriber is a 
Ponny Bindor. Free for two new subscriptions, or 
40 cents. 


THE FAC- CAS'T CoFF IA 1S ON 


SIMILE 


- : a a EVERY 
OE AL IT Pe PRLA, WRAPPER, 


sample 
yaa, fe good 

j i J one or more wheels, 

. Pp jf of work done for us. 
: INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
ARIBERIAN 1 1-41e.cading, Gosh joints, 2 pe. craske M&W. tire @ 29. 
COSSACK | 1-8 in. tubing, @ ploce cranks, Morgan & Wright tires. @ 24. 
as deta 118i. beet ce RelokiAo mee $ 19. 
‘oi and ee Modshvatious maken and styles #19 to $16 
ant ole, slightly used moderns AT ONCE. $8 G15 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 139 Ave. Cs 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FREE. 

The New Jdea Publishing Company have determined to 
place within the reach of every boy and girl reader of these col- 
umns the opportunity of securing without cost. a complete and 
thorough academic education. With this in view, they have ar- 
ranged to offer to any reader sending in 

to NEW IDEAS FOR WGMAN’S WEAR, at $1.00 
each, a full year’s course at a Colobratod Acadomy, inolud- 
ing board, books, and all sohocl charges of ovory 
doscription. 

rite for particulars to SCHOLARSHIPS DEPARTMENT, 
New Idea Publishing Co., °° Broe?w4y., york, 
a ee ee ee ee 
“MAINE’”’ 
The United States Battle Ship, which was de- 
stroyed in Havana Harbor. 
Engraved in Commemoration of 
CUBA==-A MEDAL, the O -heers and Crew who per- 
ished at the above place and time. This Medal, executed in the 
Finest Style by 
ROBERT SNEIDER CO., Engravers and Medalists, 
145 Fulton St., New York. 
Price in White Metal, 25 Cents. Price in Gilt, 50 Cents 
Price in Real Bronze, 75 Cents. Mailing, 6c. extra. 
THE FAC Cr A SVP CORIA 1S ON 
EVERY 


Te NAGEL ; ————_—_————e 
e i, y, ? 
thou \?-aae)-121 i a ‘ (p 
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THE 


.. Remington 
BICYCLE TRAY.... 


A fac-simile of the New Remington 
Special Chain and Sprocket Wheel, 
lithographed in four colors, 4% 
inches in diameter—an artistic and 
useful addition to any desk. 


Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
three a-cent stamps. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
New York Office, - - 313 Broadway. 
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THE 
COLUMBIA 


All Columbias 
are made of the 
famous 5% Nickel 
Steel T ubing—the 
strongest material 
known to the art. 
If anything better 
can be found we 
will put it in 
Columbias. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUM 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR O 


POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


MBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
NE TWO CENT STAMP. 


ASK FOR AY O. _.._e 


Bicyclists 
endorse aN 
= 
them. SALI Noe, 
: Ni we EAA WE VET, 


As an effective 
remedy for 
coughsanithroat 
irritations they 
are unequalled. 

They quickly 
remove attacks 
of indigestion. 


5c. Packages. : On Sale Everywhere. 


Amytatty ae 


GELARETRTONS - 


ot % 


A MONOGRAM engraved as specimens here- 
with, twice the size, and two boxes of assorted 
tints, or all white note paper of the latest 
styles, Illuminated in Gold and Colors, for | 
$2.50. 4 boxes, $3.50, envelopesto match. . 
INITIAL BOXES, one quire and pack of - 
envelopes to match, Illuminated in styles as 
shown, 50 cents, mailing 6 cents. 
Monograms, Flags, &c., for Deco- 


rating Fans, &c. 


ROBERT SNEIDER Co., 
: ENGRAVERS, 
145 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


GET RICH! 


Fortunes mar pe made by inv 
n s 


1.00 amonth 


An Old Nurse for Children. 


Mrs. ‘Wrstow’s Sooruine Sravp for children teethin should 
always be used for children while teething. It soothes the child 


softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic and is the best 
remedy tor diarrhea. 


WRITEKS WANTED “is cate iesone 


nl en Oe Sos Le © Sat aes Se 1S ON 


SIMILE 


EVERY 
SICNATUR 
or Cpt PLA WRAPPER. 
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Short Stories | 
) 
¥ 
: 
: 


€ 
é “r was ages A Allan Poe who said 
that there is an immense force 
€ derivable from the totality of the 
‘ short prose tale. Fifteen of the best 
of such ‘forces’ as were ever col- 
lected under one cover are found in 
‘ the October SHORT STORIES, which 
seems to improve in quality with 
* each issue.”—Zoston Daily Slobe, 
| Sept. 18, 1897. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


CUT OUT this Coupon asd send with 

25 cents, and you will receive the last 
three issues of SHORT STORIES, a mag- 
azine of high-class fiction. This offer in- 
cludes the current number. 3 333 


a a Oe oe eo ae 


Q 
Address...ccores 
Short Stories 
Bryant Building, New York. 
® 
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SILENT - = ‘SPEEDY 


~ THE SINGER MANOPAGTORING 60,, 


Offices in every Cityin the World. | 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Some Information by Mrs. Markoe. 


I here annex a short article that appeared ag 
an official statement in the United States Health 
, published at Washington, VoL IV., No 

22, Page l4. Readitcaretully: 


A Reliable Depilatory. 

In answer to a request from one of our sub 
scribers a physician of Louisville, Ky., our 
chemist obtained a case of Mrs. Helen Markoe’s 
depilatory treatment and thoroughly tested it, 
The formula and method proved to be consider. 
: ably different from the receipts for other adver. 

tised hair removers. Mrs. Markoe’s treatment 
contains the elements of common sense as well as such ingredients 
as are positive in their operation. Our chemist made the trial of 
this depilatory upon his arm, which was well covered with hairs. 
Atter one week’s treatment the hair was entirely removed, and al. 
though forty-two days have elapsed, to this writing, there is not 
yet the slightest evidence of any renewal of the growth. 

On the other arm our examiner applied a cheap advertised prep- 
aration sold in the West. which had some effect in removing the 
hair, but which burned the skin. In less than two weeks a new 
. Hots had started and the hairs were stiffer and coarser than at 

rst, 

We have investigated two hundred of Mrs. Markoe’s testimonials, 
snd can safely add in conclusion that we are satisfied that Mrs, 
Markoe’s depilatory treatment must be used by any one who wisheg 
to remove superfiuous hair from the face, neck orarms. It con. 
tains no dangerous ingredients, being perfectly harmless, and cam 
hardly fail to kill hair permanently. 


You Will be Delighted. 


= 

You will be delighted with my Depilatory Treatmentafter you re- 
ceive it, for mine is so different from any others that you have seen. 
Just to give you an idea of its importance, I will mention that it 
contains five preparationsto be used according to the directions 
that I will write for you. In addition to this I send you a treatise 
of very important information, so that, while your face willalways 
be kept ciear of hair, you may make your skin very beautiful and 
at noexpense, I aimto treat every customer in such a manner that 
she sends me one or two other customers. That’s the reasonI am 
always so busy. It is agreat pleasure for me to come down to my 
Office each day and receive such a letter as the following : 


Helen Marcoe: Montcrair, N. J., May 21, 1897. 

Dear Madam: I take pee in recommending your Depilatory 
Treatment to others, am a milliner by occupation and have 
during the pent few mouths, spoken of your treatment to several 
ladies who have purchased the remedy and used it with perfect 
success. As for myself, the hairs have been totally absent for such 
a long time that I have almost forgotten the discomfiture I had 
when troubled withthem. I have no hesitation in permitting you 
to use my name ifit will help you. very scores, 

5 Mapie Street, RS. A. J. JENKINE 


[ will be pleased to send important information privately toany 
jady reader of Penny Magazine who writes to me forit. Addregs 


MRS. HELEN MARKOE, Box 3032MM. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Are You 
Suffering 


With... 
Paralysis, 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 


«Ele? — 
If so, Electricity 
will cure you.... 


Send for our Electric Battery Catalogue, which gives 
tices and full particulars; also testimonials of what our 
Batteries have done for hundreds of our custom- 
ers. We sell the best machines manufactured, for the 
very cheapest price, in the country. We send Batteries 
C. O. D., subject to examination at your express office. 
Our Batteries are double dry Cell, and are endorsed by 
prominent physicians all over the United States. 


Address, UNITED STATES BATTERY AGENCY, 
Established 1880. «101 Beekman St., New York. 


I have sold many of the Williams’ Batteries in my practice, 
and unhesitatingly recommend them. They are the most portable 
made, most reliable, and a splendid Battery for physicians or Ine 
valids who wish to use the Batteries at home, thus saving the 
expense of medical treatment. Dr. J. H. MARSHALL 

Brooklyn, N. Y 
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FREE BOO 
= WEAK MEN. 


My little book, ‘‘ Three Classes of Men,” sent 
to men only. It tells of my 30 years’ experience 
asa specialist in all nervous disorders resulting 
from youthful errors, such as Drains, Impotency, 
Lame Back, Varicocele, etc., and tells why 

ELECTRICITY 
cures. With my invention, the Dr. Sanden 
Electric Belt, known and used the world over, 
I restored last year 5,000 men, young and old. 
Beware of cheap imitations, Above book ex- 
plains all; sent sealed. Write to-day. 


Dr. P. Y. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York. 


\ ‘> 
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Whither Goest Thou ? 


Never was the interest in the occult and the mysterious so great 
as it is now. It may be belief, it may be merely curiosity, but 
‘certainly a greater number ot propre are studying and experi- 
‘menting with the sciences and the theories that concern the 
‘€uture here and hereafter than ever before. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE 


of May, 1897, published an article entitled ‘‘ Reading the Stars,” 
‘by one of the best famed of American astrologers, which created 
‘widespread enthusiasm. ‘To gratify the poower interest evi. 
denced by this article, the publishers of the PENNY MAGAZINE 
‘have worked and planned during the months that have elapsed 
since last May. The purpose was to give everybody who so de- 
sired an opportunity of testing by persona! experience the claims 
of Astrology, and, stripping the great science of all the arts of the 
charlatan and the fakir, to allow it a fair and a great trial before 
the world. First, it was necessary to secure the services of an 
Astrologer of acknowledged eminence, of conscience, character 
and unquestioned belief in and devotion to his work. Second, 
‘the most difficult, so to adapt the plan as to make his services 
available for all and within the reach of all. The man of con- 
science, character and eminence was found in 


AZRAEL, 


the famous Astrologer, now resident in New York, whoin private 
‘dife is as well esteemed as a man anda citizen as in his profession 
the is revered for his astonishing power. The plan which the 
PENNY MAGAZINE has adopted to make its great 


Popular Test of 
Astrology 


ds as follows: Azrael will read the character and the future of 
every person who complies with the conditions, and will cover in 
his predictions the following eleven subjects, decided upon after 
much study as those of paramount importance to the individual 
and to society. 

(Continued on next page.) 


He will describe 


1. Your Personal Appearance. 
2. Your Disposition and Character. 
3. Your Intellectual Ability and Tastes. 


4. Your Fortune: Whether by inherit- 
ance, by marriage or by personal in- 
dustry, if at all. 


s. Your Health, Probable length of Life, 
and Possible Accidents. 


6. Your Love Affairs and Marriage; 
Children. 


7. Your Friends and Enemies. 
8. Travel; Speculation. 
9. Your Business or Vocation. 
10. Your Lucky Stone. 
11. Your Lucky Day of the Week. 


Where is there a man or a woman who would net like to have 
these questions answered? Where is there a man or woman who 
canuot meet the conditions below? There is none, NOT ONE. 
Therefore, this great test must have results both popular and 
scientific, of great influence im the enlightenment and entertain- 
ment of the world. 

CON DITIONS—AlIl that is required is to send to the PENNY 

Maceo the following information about yourselt: 

8 ° 

PLACE OF BIRTH. 

DATE OF BIBTH-— Year, Month, Day of the Month and 

Hour (A. M. or P. M.). If the birth hour or near it should 

not be known to you, send personal appearance, height, 
weight, complexion and color of eyes and hair. 

ou are also required to send to the PENNY MAGAZINE 
five subscriptions at 20 cents each, er a total of $1.00. The PEN- 
NY MAGAZINE Is one of the greatest literary successes of recent 
years. It costs but 2 cents a copy.or twenty centsa year, and 
for this amall sum it is written, edited, illustrated, printed, bound, 
wrapped, addressed, mailed and delivered anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, once a month ter twelve months, or 
one full year. The Magazine 18 now chosing its second 
year. The Magazine is owned in New York, and has in its 
directorate some of the most distinguished business and literary 
menin America. It undertakes this great enterprise in order to 
gratify what seems to be an almost universal desire among the 
American people, and to introduce the PENNY MAGAZINE 
among thoughtful readers who will appreciate it. 

(Continued ’ on ‘next> page.) 


First, send information about yourself as explained above. 
elphay & get five of your triends to subscribe for the PENNY 
MAGAZINE and send one dollar for their subscriptions, twenty 
cents each; or, send one dollar and the names and addresses of 
five friends to whom you will present the Magazine for one year; 
or, send one dollar for your own subscription for five years. The 
service which the PENNY MAGAZINE here offers for one dollar 
in subscriptions could not be obtained otherwise for less than five 
dollars. If you will but Ret five of your friends to subscribe for 
the PENNY MAGAZINE, the service WILL Nw?! COST 
YOU ONE CEN‘, para It may be that atew people 
desiring predictions will want to conceal their identity. In this 
case they need not specify which one of the five subscribers wishes 
the predictions, and they may enclose an envelope so addressed 
that Azrael’s reply will reach them without disclosing the real 
mame, Address all letters to 


THE PENNY COMPANY, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


Terms of Subscriptions to the Penny Magazine. 


Twenty cents per year, in advance. Six months ten cents. 


Postage prepaid to all parts of the United States, Canada or 
Mexico. To other foreign countries, twenty cents extra per year. 


When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 


The trade is supplied by the American News Company and its 
branches. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Penny Magazine every 
month will confer a favor by writing us Mistakes will happen 
Dut we take every precaution in our circulation department to 
prevent them, and we do not wish that mistakes in delivery after 
the magazine leaves our circulation department should pass un- 
noticed. Write us, if the Magazine dees net come 
regularly. 


To insure insertion, advertisement should reach us before the 
i5th ot the preceding month. Advertising rates; $40 a page a 
month, $20, half page ; $10, quarter page; $5, eighth page ; 60 cents 
ao agate line, 70 agate lines in a page. 


re eu 


